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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the dynamics and outcomes of the 
selection procedures of Chapter 1 programs in order to provide 
information needed for program reauthorization. Of central concern 
was the reason for variation in the student and school selection 
characteristics across districts. As information was analysed and 
compared for Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 students, the following 
policy implications enargedi (1) Chapter 1 participation should be 
reduced in districts with low poverty occurrences? (2) in districts 
with poverty levels above 25% more high poverty schools should be 
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eligible? (3) the use of the high concentration of poverty option 
should be restricted to high poverty districts? (4) the selection 
measures for students within a district must be uniform? (5) unifwi 
selection standards must be applied for students eligible for more 
than one program? (6) greater use should be made of the schoolwide 
project option plan? (7) districts with small concentrations of 
deprived students should reexamine their selection practices? and (8) 
districts should be permitted to continue targeting grade bands. Data 
are presented on 46 tables and one figure in this report. Six 
appendices contain additional statistics from the study. (VM) 
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EXKCUTIVK SUMMARY 



Overview of the PurposR of tlie Study 

Using a case study approach, this study eKamlned the dynamics and 
outcomes of tho Chapter 1 piogram's school and student aelectlon pro- 
cedures In order to provide timely laforfliatlon to policy makers during 
the program renuthorlEatlon proccs.q. The central focus of tho study was 
to mplBin why th^ characteristics of schools and studonts selected for 
progfam participation vary across dlstrlctB. To understand better the 
dynamics and outcomes of the program's targeting processes, we linked 
two types of data In 30 purposlvely-oolectod dletrlcts which represent a 
range In district size, urbaniclty, poverty, and achievement levels. 
Flrati wa collected detailed information about each district's Chapter 1 
school and student selection practices. Second , this information was 
coupled with each district's eiclsting student-level data about many 
important characterlstlce of both Chapter 1 and non-Chapter I students, 
including achievement scores, poverty status, grade level, school 
attended, and participation In various categorical programs. 

Description of the Sample 

• Chapter 1 schools in our sample have higher concentrations of 
poor students than non-Chapter 1 schools (b3% poor in Chapter I 
schools and 36% in non-Chapter 1 schools). The poverty levels of 
Chapter I schools range from 1% to 100%, 

m Students In Chapter 1 schools in our sample have lower reading 
achievement levels than students In non-Chapter 1 schooli at the 
same grade bands. (average score of 50 NCEs (50th percentile) for 
students in Chapter I schools and 58 NCEs (65th percentile) for 
students in non-Chapter 1 schools). Average achievement scores 
of students In Chapter 1 schools range from the 42nd percentile 
to the 78th percentile. 
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I Chiiptor 1 iitudcntfi, on the averfl^^Oj Hcorn nnnrly 1 Rtundard dovt- 
tttlon lower thnn non-Chnpt€*r 1 «tudont8 In Chrtptcr 1 fichools. In 
our ««miil0, cha Avorsgf! nch lavement score of Chapter 1 fltydents 
Isf at the 27th percentile (or 37 NCEg)* 

i About 71% 6f the Chapter I participants in our fiemplp are poor 
compared to 531 of the students In Chapter I jschools* 

Flfty-"twq percent of the students In Chapter 1 elementary flchaols 
In our sample who score below the 50th percentiJe In reading do 
not participate in Chnptcr 1* Using districts' deflnltleus of 
educotlonal deprivationi 37% of the educationally deprived In our 
gample of Chapter 1 schools do not participate In Chnpter 1* 
About half of these students, however, participate In other 
categorical prograffiSs 

The students defined as educationally deprived by their districts 
who do not participate In any categorical education program tend 
to gcore iust below their district's cutoff for Chapter I program 
eligibility. They do not participate In any special programs 
because they are judged less In need than those who do partlc-^ 
Ipate* 

About 16% of the Chapter 1 students in our sample score above 
their district's criterion for eligibility. Ten percent of the 
Chapter 1 participants in our sample score above the SOth percen* 
tile- The unrellahtll ty of the Instruisenta (e.g., teats, rating 
scales J grades, etc.) used to measure educational deprivation 
will result in students obtaining different scores on different 
administrations of the SdM test. At the school level* it may be 
determined that students who score above the cutoff for program 
eligibility have Invalid scores and deserve to participate. 
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Suroma r y of Folic y Imp^lJcatlojfiB and FlndlngB 

Reduce the participation In Chapter 1 by districts thut hnvo lf^w averogf? 
poverty and no high poverty ochools. 

• Fourtoen perc(&nt of the achoois in the flample having poverty 
levels at or below 12% are eligible for Chapter I. On tho other 
handt 30% of the echools In our sample with poverty levels above 
20% are not eligible because their poverty levels are below their 
dietrlet*B average. When the 25% rule is uscd^ 7% of the schools 
wlch poverty over 20% are still Inollgible* 

• Low-poverty Chapter 1 schools are often a direct result of the 
participation In the program of low^poverty districts. how-^ 
poverty fichoola are eligible for Chapter 1 funds vhen they have 
poverty levels above their district's (low) average. Although 
Chapter 1 allocations to low^pove^ty districts are relatively 
small, they add up to about $400 million annually* 

Within districts with poverty levels above 25%, allow more high poverty 
schools to be eligible and encourage dlatrlcta to serve them* 

• Hlgh^poverty non^Chapter 1 aehools result from schools being 
below their district -s (high) poverty average and having slightly 
fewer than 25% low*income students* In momm eases, they result 
from schools being in hlgh-*poverty districts which for reasons of 
stability or educational philosophy serve only their very need- 
iest aehools* 

Reetrlct the use of the uniformly high concentration of poverty option 
to hlgh-^poverty districts and provide more technical assistance in Its 
use« 

• The uniformly high concentration of poverty option can be used by 
a district with all low^^poverty schools, since the poverty range 



in such n distrldt would he leflo than 10%. Undf^r fuich clrcum* 
stanccsi use of thG option will contribute to the prGBeiice of 
low'-poverty schoolo In Chapter 1* 

• Mlsundcretandlngs about the appropriate way to apply this option 
caused flome districts in our sample to use It in a variety of 
ways, not all of which ara in accordance with the legifllafionp 

Require that districts enforce unlforiii standards and TOasures for 
selecting Chapter I atudenta across all schools in the dlatrlct- 

• Coftpared to others In the aamplG, districts that have ralatlvtly 
higher proportions of unserved low-achieving students and higher 
proportions of higher-^achlevlng Chapter I participants tend to 
lack uniform student selection standardi- Methods for selecting 
students In these districts vary from school to school* 

Encourage districts through technical assistance to have comprehensive 
policies addressing tho issue of assigning to appropriate programs 
students who are eligible: for oore than one program. 

• Of those students defined as educationally deprived by their 
districts I 18% receive special services from other programs such 
as special education^ a bllingual/ESL program, a migrant program^ 
or a state compensatory education program* Participation In 
other categorical programs decreases an educationally deprived 
student's chances of partlclpatifig in Chapter 1, even though 
he/she may be among those In greatest need* For example, many of 
the most educationally deprived students In our sample partic- 
ipated in special education and not in Chapter 1* 

Clarify how the formerly eligible student selection option Is to be 
used* 

• Most districts In our sample do not apply the formerly eligible 
student selection option in a way consistent with the legislative 
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framework, Studonts who nra no longr^r edue«clona1 1y deprived bur 
who weri? In Chapter I the previous year ore bcln^ retained In the 
program under this option. About 35X of tho hlgher^iichlfivinR 
Chapter I atudonta were pro^rom participants the previouB year. 

Encourage greater nne of the ^choolwlde project option, If there in an 
Interest tn having districts with high poverty eehdols Incrense their 
floKlblilty in selecting students for Chapter 1. 

• Currently both in our Bample and nationally, few districts that 
hove achools with poverty levels qualifying them for the school'- 
wide projoet option are using it* Within large dletrict^, while 
increased use of the option might increase the number of higher 
achievers participating, the average achleveffient level of Chapter 
1 studenta would remain low. In addition, the proportion of poor 
students In a large dlstrlet*s Chapter 1 program la likely to 
Increase by using the schoolwlde project option* 

Encourage districts that have small concentrations of educationally 
deprived atudents in their Chapter 1 schools to re-examine their school 
and student seltction practices. 

t Districts that have more openings for gtudenta in the nhapter I 
program than they have adueatlonally deprived students in their 
Chapter 1 schools may fill refflalnlng openings with higher- 
achieving students* These types of districts typically contain 
students having an average reading achievement score well above 
the national average. For some districts in these circumstances, 
it would be possible to serve more ©f the schools that are eli- 
gible for Chapter 1 funds and serve fewer students per school* 
This would decrease the presence of higher achievers In their 
Chapter 1 program* 
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Contlnud to parmit diotrlcts to choosR t\w grade hr^ndfi (or ttclioo] 
levels) to tar^^t. 

• Both within our Bamplc and nntlonally, districts' application of 
the grade band option has nieiint that Chfipter i schools are more? 
likely to ba elnmontary schools. In our sample, 74% of the 
alemontary schools, 491 of the middle schools* and 22% of tha 
high schools receive Chaptor 1 funds* Th© poverty rateB In tho 
high schoola in our sample are lowar than thoaa of thn lunlor 
hlRh/mlddl€* fichoolB. Thr? elemf^ntarv achoolfi hitVL* tho ht^host 
average poverty of the three. Hence, the current practlei^ of 
targeting fewer schools at the upper grade levels correaponde 
with the lower proportion of poverty In the high achoole* 
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INTRODUCTION 



Oyervl ow of tho Chapter 1 Progrflm 

Since the pasaagi! of ESEA, Title T over 20 years ago* fedoral In- 
vestmentfl In Title I and Its succegsor^ Chapter 1 of ECIA, have totaled 
over $45 billion . The purpose of Tttle I and Chapter 1 progranii hag 
been to provide funds to state and loral educational agencies "to meet 
the special needs of educattonally deprived children** (Section 552, 
Education Conaolldat Ion and Improveinent Act* 1981)* Both programs were 
designed on the premfse that children llvlnfi In poor households or In 
poor neighborhoods are taore likely than other children to have problems 
in school. Consequently 4 the legislation allocates funds to states and 
couiitles primarily on the basis of the number of school^age children 
from low-^income families 4io reside In each school dlitrict. Funded 
districts must then select ichools to participate, usually based on the 
relative concentrations of low^income students living in their atten^ 
dance areas. Participating schools in turn select students on the basis 
of their educational needj not on the basis of their family -a income. 

Concern s About Chapter 1 School/Student Selection 

The number and nature of schools that have Chapter 1 projects 
results from the interaction of several factors, Includfngi (a) a 
funding formula and funding levels that permit more than 90% of all the 
nation's public school districts to participate In the Chapter 1 
program, and (b) district officials' use of Chapter 1 school selection 
provisions, which contain enough exceptions and options to permit 
operation of the program In approximately 70% of the nation's public 
elementary schools and about 35% of all public secondary schools 
(National Assessment of Educational Progress, unpublished tables). 
Since in about 25% of the nation's schools less than 7% of the students 
are from low-income families (Kennedy, Jung, & Orland, 1986), it appears 
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thiit soflie rchdols with relnttvoly omini proportlonB of low-Income 
otudcnts recelvG Chapter 1 fundB. 

The pelectlon of low-^achlevlng t tudcnta within targotcid schools to 
participate In Ghnpter 1 hm also been the object of conelderfihlo 
serutlny. The Study of the Sustnlning Effects of Corap^nsfltory Education 
In Basic Skills (SES) (Bregllo, Hinckley, & Bael, 1978) reported that 
AQ% of low=aehlevlng students from low-^lncoflse families were selected for 
Title I, and that an additional 14% received gome other form of com- 
pensatory educationt Twenty-six percent of rton^poor Jow-flchievlng stu- 
dents were Beleeted for Title 1 and 16% for other coffipeneatory educa^ 
tlon* The report concluded that the group of students with the greatest 
proportion selected for Title I was the economically and educationally 
deprived* Gooley (1981) used the same data baio, organising otudents In 
different selection categories^ and concluded that more Title I students 
were neither low-achieving nor poor than were low^-achlevlng and poor, 
and that the majority of poor, low-achieving children were not in the 
program » 

A more recent report from the Office of Educational Research and 
Improveoent (OERI) (Kennedy^ et ali, 1986) used a wide selection of data 
to aummarlEe information about the intended recipients of Chapter 1/ 
Title I services. One of the analyses, which again used SES data, found 
that while 60% of students scoring below the 25th percentile on a 
reading test In 1976 were not receiving Title 1 services, over 10% of 
students who scored above the 50th percentile were receiving Title I 
services* The District Practices Study (Advanced Technologyt Inc., 
1983) also suggested that students with widely varying achievement 
levels received Title 1 services. Thus, while data Indicate that low- 
achieving students are receiving Chapter 1 services, these data also 
show that soma very low-achieving students are not served by Chapter 1 
while students who appear to have less need are being served. 
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Llmltfltlons of J^jr^evjous RPBearch 

Previous studies of tha Title* T/Chapter ] tnrgt^ting and selection 
proceeSy while addrasslng laany questions about the populfltlon served by 
the program, have been unobJe to eKplaln how or why the population of 
partlclpanta ends up as it does. Specifically, they could not account 
far the presence in the Chapter 1 program of low--poverty schools or 
higher-achieving students, nor for the abaence of some higher-poverty 
school! and lower-achieving atudents* They also had only limited 
Inforraatlon to Indicate whether unserved, low-^achlevlng atudenta were 
already reeeivlng service from another categorical program. Although 
they ware able to describe the variation across dlitrlcts and schools In 
which students are selected for Chapter 1 participation, they could not 
link specific targeting options or selection TOthods to these variations 
and to the characteristics of the students ultimately served. Further- 
more, these studies did not collect data that would permit the simula- 
tion of alternative school or student selection methods and estimate the 
effect of the various methods on the population served by Chapter 1* 

The Current Study 

Approach ■ We have designed this study to address these and other 
issues concerning the operation and net effect of the program* s school 
and student selection provisions* The study uses the case study method 
to tKamine the process of determining which students will participate in 
Chapter 1. We selected a sample of 30 Chapter 1 dlstricta to represent 
a range of size and urbanlclty. Including urbane suburban, and rural 
districts that had collected dlstrictwide achievement and program 
participation data on their students. Tables 1 and 2 present the 
characteristics of these districts. (See AppendlK B for a more detailed 
discussion of site selection. ) 



Toble 1 



Number of Districts In Sample by 
EnraJlment Site and Urbanlclty 



Urbflnlcl ty 



Enrolloient Size 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 




Total 


Over 54,000 


4 








4 


10,000 - 54,000 


8 


2 






10 


2,500 to 10,000 


2 


2 


3 




7 


1,000 to 2,499 




2 


3 




5 


Le88 thnn 1 ,000 




2 


2 




4 


Total : 


14 


8 


8 




30 


Table 2 

Number of Districts In Sample by 
Achievement Level and Poverty Range 




Poverty Range 








Achievement Level 


0-12% 13-20% 


21-50% 


>50% 


Toti 


il 


46-47 




2 


4 


6 




48-52 


1 2 


5 


3 


11 




53-56 


1 


5 




6 




57--66 


4 2 


1 




7 




Total: 


5 5 


13 


7 


30 





NQta * Achievement levels are in terms of reading achievement on stan^ 
dardlEed tests measured in noraal curve equivalents (NCEs) and poverty 
levels generally represent the percentage of students participating in 
the National School Lunch Program. (NCEs are normalized standard scores 
with a mean of 50 and a atandard deviation of 21«06^ Because the scale 
is normalised y it Is assumed to be equal-interval*) 
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As th« tables show, the Sfimpled dlatrlctB repreflent a wide ranga of 
enifollment, poverty, and roadlng achlevementi although high poverty 
difltrlcti were deliberately overssmpled* Bocaueo of tho requlromentB of 
this study In terms of the foriwt, content, and availability of student 
datflpl the iample eomprlses a aelect group of local education agencies 
that have complete and accessible data on their student population for 
at least several grade levels. Thus, while specific results , such as 
percentage of students served, are not generallEable to the country as a 
whole In the same way they are when a stratified random sample is usedj 
this study has the advantage of having enough data to completely 
describe the targeting process and Its outcomes in a number of widely 
varying districts, 

Willie specific study findings are not generallEsble, simulations 
perforsied In the study reveal the interaction of various distributions 
of poverty and achlevenenC with the mechanics of school and student 
selection for Chapter 1* By eKamlnlng within our sample what could 
happen given extreme circumstances in a district, we can discuss with 
seme confidence the "best" and "worst" cases of the use of a particular 
targeting option* ThuSp while we cannot predict the incidence of a 
particular outcome across the country, we can say that, given certain 
dletrlct conditions, the use of a specific targeting procedure will 
result in that outcome* 

Data collected . Study staff visited each site in the sample and 
colleccad both quantitative and qualitative data on school and student 
selection procedures * the rationales for these procedures, and relevant 
district, school, and student characteristics* Data were collected from 
each district to permit a complete description of the district's school/ 
student selection practices* including the poverty and achievement 



^See Appendix C for a description of the procedures involved in the 
preparation of the district data sets. 
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levels of partlclpatlfig and nonpflrtlclpatlng Bchools and students. Site 
vlelCore obtained any quantitative data used to rieifict students for 
Chapter 1^ including Information auch as test dntn, teacher ratings, 
basic reading levels, and others* 

iBiueB ex amined * As well as producing more recent datflp this study 
offers a mora detailed description of Chapter 1 school/student selection 
praetlces than previous studies because these practices are eKamlned 
within as well as across individual districts. Thig pemitg mb td 
address such questions asi 

• Why are some schools with very low poverty concentrations 
receiving prograra services while other schools with very high 
poverty concentrations are not? 

• Why do some students with relatively high achievement levels 
obtain Chapter 1 services lAen many vary low^achlevlng students 
do not? 

• How do districts use the various school and student selection 
options contained in the program's legal framework? 

•How are Chapter l*s school and student selection decisions 
affected by the presence or absence of other programs with goals 
or target populations that overlap with Chapter 1? 

m Have program targeting practices and outcomes changed In recent 
years? 

Thus, In many cases, the study is able to explain what decisions or 
practices led to a particular service pattern In one or a group of 
districts. The study examines targeting in each district from the 
standpoint of whether district targeting objectives are being achieved 
as well as from the more general standpoint of the Interaction within 
the district between poverty, achievement, and Chapter 1 participation. 
Further^ by using student'-level data obtained from each districtj the 
study simulates changes in district targeting practices to determine 
what the outcome of such changes would be in terms of the population of 
etudents receiving service in that district* 
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Relatlonehip to other current et udios of Chaptar 1. This study Is 
one of a group of atudlee funded by OERI (formerly the National Insci- 
tuta of EduGatlon) In compliance with a 1983 Congressional mandate to 
provide dascrlptlons and assessMnts of various critical aspects of 
Chapter 1# Other studies In this group will describe Chapter I in termB 
of services delivered, service recipients, background and training of 
tcnchers and staff, allocation of fursda, coordination with other pro- 
grama, and effect of prograraa on students- skills, school attendance, 
and future education, together with this study on Chapter 1 targeting, 
these studies will be used by ORRI to provide Congress with Information 
for the reauthorization of Chapter 1, scheduled for 19R7. The results 
of this study, in conjunction with targeting findings from the nation- 
ally repreBentative surveys of the National Chapter 1 flesessment, will 
be of particular Interest to policy makers who are concerned about how 
best to direct Chapter 1 services to their intended beneficiaries. 

Content of the Report 

The second chapter of this report begins with a discussion of the 
context in which Chapter 1 targeting decisions are made. Including state 
and local characteristics as well as legislation and funding levels. 
The third chapter describes school targeting, or the process of select- 
ing for Chapter 1 participation those schools whose students are most 
likely to be from low-income families^ This section includes a discus- 
sion of the effects of including low poverty districts in Chapter 1, the 
effects of various targeting options, and the effects of district deci- 
sions to concentrate services at particular grade levels or to spread 
services across all grades* 

The fourth chapter concerns student selection, or the process of 
locating low-achieving students within Chapter 1 schools. This discus- 
sion presents data from our sample on the educationally deprived 
students in Chapter 1 elementary schools who do not participate in 
Chapter I reading, and describes the reasons these students are not 
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participating* Also oKamlned are the reaBons for the preBonce Jn the 
program of partidlpante who are not educationally deprived* Thle 
chapter also Ineludes a description of the four student selactlon 
strategies used by dlstrlets In the sample, and presents slmulatlona 
used to eompare the results of the seleotlon strategles- 

The fifth chapter suminari^es the findings of the achool and student 
selictlon chapters, and offers suggestions for possible policy changes. 
The sixth chapter dlscusaes Chapter I Bervices tn non-public school 
children, and recent changes in school or student selection practices In 
the sample districts. 
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II. THE CONTEXT 0*^* CHAPTER 1 SCHOOL AND STUDHNT SELECTION 



To understand how district offielalo go about selecting schools and 
itudents to partlalpata In the Chapter 1 progrflm, wc first aumraarlge the 
program' 8 basic targeting rules and options as well as eKsrolne prograro 
targeting practices from a national perapectlve. To Illustrate how 
school and student selection practlcea can evolve over time and how 
federal rules can Interact with changing state and local circumstances, 
we then degcrlbe tha evolution of the Chapter 1 achool and student 
selection procedures for one dlatrlct, from the Inception of Title 1 
through the early years of Chapter 1. In the third section, we combine 
these two perspectives. Ue draw on i#hat is known about the factors 
affecting local implementation of Chapter I and present a framework for 
examining the district's school and itudent selection procedures. 

Part It National Perspective f The Chapter 1 
School and Student Seiactlon Provlglong 

Basic Rules for Determinitte School Eligibility 

Chapter 1 legislation states that programs are to be '*[c]onducted 
In attendance areas having the highest concentrations of low-income 
children" CS556(b)(l)(A)'-(C) of Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act; 47 Federal Eegister, July 29, 1982, p, 32863, 
§200,49). (Unless otherwise noted, mil citations refer to sections of 
the Chapter 1 statute or regulations.) Each district can determine, for 
example, (a) the type of data to be used to assess economic need, (b) 
the measure to be used to order it^ attendance areas, and (c) the grade 
spans ^hat will be Involved. The flexibility afforded by the federal 
legal framework is increased by the presence of various targeting 
exceptions. While the inclusion of these exceptiona gives greater 
latitude to LEAs, it also increases conpleKlty, as will be evident in 
the description of the legal provlglons presented below. 
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In identifying eligible? school att^ndnnce arean (SAAs), hlstor-^ 
icully dlatrlcta have been roqulrod to uflo the best avallflble typ^ of 
data— whieh my hm ^ compoeite of ievcfal indicators — for dtt^rialnlng 
the coneenfcration of loir^incaioe faiDllies (SlZ2(a)(l) of Title 1; 
§201.51, 46 Federal Regiater 5167-*5168 (January 19| 1981). According to 
data from the District Practlceo Study (Advanced Technology # 1983), in 
1981*^82, 77% of the LBAe uaed counts of students participating in the 
national School Lunch Programi 36% used enrollMnt In Aid to Fumllles 
With Dependent Children (ATOOi and 19% uaod censui data on family 
Income. Payer than 101 of the districts Indicated using otbc'r typeti of 
information ouch as Free Breakfast counts or employment statistics. 
Some districts use more than one type of datfl, and this accounts for the 
total eKceeding 100% # 

The "concentration" of low-income children My be TOasured in terms 
of the number of children from lo^income families In the SAA or the 
percentage of such childreni according to the Noftregulatory Guidance 
provided by the UtS# Department of Education (June 1983| pp< 7^8). The 
SAAs are then ordered according to poverty concentration using (a) per*- 
centage, (b) numberi or (c) a combination of these two (§200#50(a)(2), 
51 Federal Register 18409 (May 19, 1986)). All the SAAs in a district 
may be ranked together, or grade-^band groups of SAAs may be ranked 
separatelyt For example, using the latter TOthod, a district that 
contained elementary and middle schools would rank all the elementary 
schools in one group and all the middle schools in a separate group. 

With the percentage method , the cutoff score for eligibility may be 
determined by one of two methods* In the first method an SM is eli- 
gible if the percentage of children from low*lneome families in that 
area is equal to or greater than the percentage of children from low- 
Income families in the district as a ^ole (Monregulatory Guidance, 
U.S. Department of Education, June 1983, p. 7). 



Under the second method, nny SAA may he considered eligible In 
which 25% of mrm of tho chlldron arc from low-Income famllle«» even If 
th0 dl»trlctwld0 average Ig subatflntlally higher (S556(d)(l))i The 25% 
rule ifl IntGndod to be used in thooG LEAa In which thGro aro high con- 
dentrfitlone of children from lov-^lncome famlllee raaldlng In many areas 
of the district. (Undar |l22(fl)(l) of Title I, any SAA having a 25% or 
greater concentration of children froni low-*lncome famlllea could be 
congidered tllglblt If th# total level of Title I and state cofapensatory 
education ^Kpendlturee In the Title I areas served the year before 
remained at the oato level in tho^o nr^nn or was IncrGaspril.) Undpr 
Title Ip ^6% of the districts ware eligible to uie the 25% rule, and 37% 
of this group actually uaed it in school year 1980-81 (Advanaed Tech^ 
nologyg 1983). 

When SMs are ordered according to the number ^^fcjpj » an area is 
eligible If the number in that area Is at least equal to the average 
number of children from low^incorae families In each SAA In the district 
as a whole (Nonregulatory Guidance^ U.S* Department of Educatloni June 
i983p p. 7). 

When a dlstrlet uses a combination method ^ SAAs may be ordered on 
the basis of either their percentages or numbers of children from low- 
Income families* The cutoff score for eligibility mjst be selected so 
that the total number of SAAa that the LEA identlfiaa as eligible does 
not exceed the maximum number that would have been identified as ellgl« 
ble under the number or percentage method alone (Nonregulatory Guidance, 
U.S, Pepartment of Education, June 1983, p* 8)* 

Circumstances in Which All Schools are Eligible 

There are two situations in which all schools In the district may 
be coniidered eligible for a Chapter 1 program* Chapter 1 programs may 
be operated distrlctwlde in very small districts and In districts having 
uniformly high concantratlona of poverty, 

11 



Vary mall Ain ttl^tn^ toml aducnclonal agenclos with a total 
anrollmont of fewer than 1,000 children may op^tnt^ a Chflpttsr 1 pfograro 
in all flttendanea areas in the district (S556(l)(o)), DlBtrlcts with 
very email total enrollments do not havo to restrict eligibility to a 
subset of schools* 

Uniformly high coneentrationa of poverty . This eKceptlon to the 
biialc flChool selection rul© applies to districts in which there is a 
slwiier Incidence of chlldrtn from low^lncorae families among all achoola 
in thii district* Vn^mr thim provlfiionp ^^11 artf^ndnnce firea^ In the LEA 
or in a particular grade span grouping are eligible to receive Chapter 1 
funds (S556(b)(l)(B)). 

The Nonregulfltory Guidance (U*S. Oepartroent of Educbtlonp June 
1983, p, 7) Indicates that there la a uniformly high concentration of 
children froai low^lncome families If the difference between the per- 
centage of children frOTi Iw-lncome families In the attendance area with 
the highest percentage and that with the lowest percentage la not more 
than the greater of 10% or one*third of the percentage of children from 
low-lncome families for the district as a whole* (This represents a 
change from the "n^^wlde**varlance" option that existed under Title 1 
(§122(a)Cl)), Under the Title I regulations, the option could be used 
If the difference in percentages was not more than the greater of S% or 
one- third the percentage of children from Im^lneome families in the 
district (§201*51(d)(4), 46 Federal Register 5168 (January 19, 1981)0 

The Nonregulatory Guidance further notes that districts that use 
this option must provide project services in all SAAs* In other words, 
a district that chooses to use this option cannot then decide to serve 
only a subset of the schools. In addition. Chapter 1 services must be 
made available to qualifying students In the LEA who are enrolled in 
private schools (U.S# Department of Education, June 1983, p. 8). 
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To ddtermlne whathar it qualifiefl for thla eKceptioii, ii dlfltrlct 
cofflputefl the percentagfj of ehildren from low-income fflnillleB for each 
SAA, and caleuXates the? difference between the lowest and highest SAAs* 
Then It computes the percentage of children from low-lnconie fflfflllles 
dlstrictwlde* If the dlitrlctwlde figure Is greater than 30% (we will 
refer to these as high poverty dlgtrlcte)| the one-third multiplier 
ihould be applied; if it Is less thou 301 (low poverty districts) ^ then 
the 10% rule la applicable. If it Is equal to 30%, both rulei produce 
the sasae percentage i The interpretation allows SAAs within "high pov^ 
erty" dlstrlcta to have a greater range of poverty (less concentration) 
and still qualify under this excaption* In comparison. In "low poverty" 
districts the range cannot exceed 10%. 

Other Exceptions to the Basic School Selection Rules 

Four other exceptions to the basic selection rules are contained in 
Section 3 of the Technical Afflendments to Chapter 1* The exceptions are 
Intended to accofflmodate situations that tnay arise In certain districts. 
These exceptions either define the circumstances in which a school that 
would otherwise be in the allglble pool can be skipped or a school that 
would otbarwlse not be in the eligible pool may be Included. 

Formerly eligible schools (§556(d)(4))* For those attendance areas 
or schools considered eligible in either of two preceding years, an LEA 
may continue to designate them as eligible for one more year* If an 
area or school was eligible In both of the preceding years, the Chapter 
1 regulations indicate that It can retain an additional yearns ellgl^ 
bllity for each of the two previous years In which it was eligible 
(§200.50(b)(4)(ll), 51 Federal Register 18410 (May 19, 1986))* The 
option la Intended to provide continuity of services in schools that 
would be otherwise ineligible because of minor or temporary fluctuations 
in the attendance area's population* 
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ServlceB of the iaroe natiiro and Bcopc (8556(d)(5))* SAAs or 
schools that are otherwise eligible under the basic selection rules my 
be iiklpped If they aro recelvlrtg similar ucrvlcae from nonfedaral funds* 
Comparable services In these clrcumgtances are ones that are of the same 
fiature and scope as those provided by Chapter 1 (§200. 50(b)(5) » 51 Fed-* 
era! Register 18410 (May 19. 1986)). The Intent of thl& option Is to 
avoid duplication of services ulthln a school* This option can only be 
used Mlth the approval of the state education agency* 

Higher incid^nc;*^ of educational dpprivatiDn (|556(d)(2))^ Under 
this exceptlonp a local educational agency may (with state approval) 
aklp a higher ranked SAA If a lower ranked SAA has a substantially 
higher Incidence of educational deprivation* This option represents the 
only instance in which educational deprivation may be considered in the 
school'^seiection processt If this option Is usedi the total number of 
SAAs eligible for Chapter 1 nay not exceed the number identified under 
the basic selection rules * The state education agency can approve the 
use of this option only If It *'flnd8 that the selection will not su^* 
stantially impair the delivery of compensatory educ^t ion services to 
educationally deprived children" in Chapter 1 areas served by the 
district (§200. 50(b)(3), 51 Federal Register 18409 (May 19, 1986)). 

The enrollment option (S556(d)(3)), Under this optloni a district 
may provide Chapter 1 services to public schools in otherwise ineligible 
school attendance areas if the proportion of children in actual daily 
attendance who are from low^income families is substantially the same 
as the proportion of such children In an eligible attendance area 
(S200*50(b)(2), 51 Federal Register 18409 (May 19, 1986)). 

This exception was created to be used by schools in SAAs where eco*- 
nomically advantaged students have chosen to attend nonpublic schools* 
Thus, although an SAA may be a hlgh-'incoffle attendance area, a substan^ 
tial proportion of the students who remain enrolled in the public school 
may be from loi^incoae families. In such cases this option may be used 
to qualify the SAA for Chapter 1 funding. 
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Overview 



The bflfllc plan for school targeClng Is that any school with poverty 
groflter than the district average can be servod* In recognition of the 
many and varied clrcumstancaB or districts, the legislation allowi con- 
siderable latitude In the method of targeting schools* This Is provided 
for In the form of the following options i 

• 25% option 

m very small districts 

m uniformly high concentration of poverty 

• formerly eligible schools 

• services of the same nature and scopo 

• higher incidence of educational deprivation 

• enrollment option 



One or combinations of these options may be invoked by a district, 
depending upon such factors as district characteristics, the level of 
Chapter I funding, and dlstrlet decisions to serve all aliglble schools 
or to serve only some eligible schools. The fleKibility allowed dis-- 
trlcts in school selection is achieved by Increasing the complexity of 
the legal framework. 



In practice, more Chaptar 1 districts that must make school selec- 
tion decisions use one or more of the options than use only the basic 
rules for school selection* 

• Datf from a national mail survey of Title I LEAs conducted in 
1981 "^^dicate that, of Chapter 1 districts that must make school 
selection decisions, 2B% used the "no wide variance" option 
(Advanced Technology, 1983)* Preliminary data from OERI from a 
1985^86 survey indicate that approximately 40% used the broader 
Chapter 1 "uniformly high concentration" option. 

• In 1981 j 14% of Title I LEAs reported using the 25% rule, and In 
1985 prellmlnaiy OERI data Indicate that an even higher percent-- 
age of Chapter 1 districts use the option. 

• In 1981, slightly over 45% of Title I LEAs used the "enrollment 
option." Prellmlna^ data from OERI indicate that fewer than 30% 
of Chapter 1 LEAs currently use the option* 
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One of the important dlfforencos among dlstrlcta that the floKl-* 
blllty In school targeting was Intended to accommodate la differences in 
rat^fl of poverty. A ranking of dlatricta nationwide by percent of poor 
etudenta aerved In 1980 ahows that In the dlstrlcta in the lowest quar- 
tile, fewer than 7% of their otudents come from poor families. In 
contryst, the highest quartlle contalna districts with poverty con* 
cantrations ranging from 21% to 100% (Kennedy, at ali, 1986). Districts 
in all four povarty quartiles participate in Chapter 1* Thus the 
program's funding forroula and funding lavola in conjunction with Chapter 
1 achool selection provisions permit the entry of low poverty achools 
into the progrfltt while some of the high poverty schools In the nation do 
not receive program services* These issues are investigated in some 
depth in Chapter 3 of this report* 

Basic Rules for Deterainlng Student Eligibility 

Chapter 1 legislation states that the program is intended '*to meet 
the special needs of educationally deprived children" who reside in 
eligibla areas (S55S(c))* Educational daprlvatlon becomes the primary 
criterion for datarmining which students are eligible to participate and 
who from that group should receive services. As Is the case in the 
school selection procasSp districts are allowed great latitude in their 
idantif ication procaduras. 

The early Chapter 1 ragulatlons define "educationally daprlvad 
children" as "children whose educational attainment Is below the level 
that is appropriate for children of their age" (S200*3(b), 47 Federal 
Register 52344 (November 19, 1982)). An LEA may use information and 
criteria of its choice to identify educationally deprived children^ 
according to the Nonragulatory Guidance (U*S. Department of Education, 
June 1983, pp. 10-^11)* Tha types of data (or a composite of thara) may 
Include standardlEed test score data, results of informal diagnoses, 
records of academic performance, and observations by professional staff* 
Howavar, ragardlasa of what information and criteria it uses, an LEA 




muflt aonduct an annual needs ossesefflent, one of the purpoeee of which Is 
to Identify edueationally deprived fltudents in eligible attendflnco areas 
(S556(b)(2)| §200*50, 47 Federal Register 52348 (No ombor 19, 1982)). 

The legislation provides that educatlonolly deprived children In 
eligible actendanee areas be Identified. This highlights an Important 
differenee in eligibility for Chapter 1 and eligibility for moat other 
programst Althoygh a student must be edueatlonally deprived to be eli- 
gible, edueatlonal deprivation alone does not guarantee eligibility* 
Due to the tuo-stag^ aelectipj^ proeesa, one must be deprived in terms of 
one's surroundings as well aa one* a aohlevement. The Xeglslatlon was 
originally drafted based on the assumption that the reason some students 
In poor areas are low^achleving is due to the effeets of the areas them^ 
selves* Title I and Its successor Chapter 1 are Intended to compensate 
for these detrimental effects. Consequently, eligibility is established 
by residing In a poor attendanae area of the dlitrlct and by being among 
the students In "greatest (educational) need*' In one's school* 

"Greatest need" Is not defined In the Chapter 1 legislation^ 
however. Chapter 1 provides for an annual needs assessment "which.** 
requires, among the educationally deprived ehlldren selected, the inclu-^ 
slon of those children who have the greatest need for special assis- 
tance*. *•" (S556(b)(2)| S200*51(a)(2), 51 Federal Register 18410 (Hay 
19, 1986)). 

Wille the legislation requires that students "in greatest need" in 
eligible schools be Included among the educationally deprived students 
selectedi the oholce of a cutoff criterion for Chapter 1 services Is 
determined at the district level, and no direct guidance is provided in 
the law or the regulations as to what specific criteria should be used* 
In practice, one district may deem eligible all gtuucnts scoring below 
the 25th percentile on a given test* Another district may define as 
eligible those scoring below the 50th percentile, and then may elect to 
serve only a portion of this group. Often professional judgments about 
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who should partlalpate In Chapter 1 are also Involved In tho student 
8al0etlon proeese* 

Studtnte in non^-'publie ftehoolB (§556(b)(2)). Whatever operational 
definition of edueatlonal deprivation is used by a district to deterffllne 
eliglbillty> it is to be applied to all students who reside in eligible 
school atteridance areas* Educatldnally disadvantaged students attending 
nonpublic schools who live In a school attendance area served by Chapter 
1 are eligible to participate in the program* Such children are eli- 
gible regardless of whethor the private schools they attend are inside 
ar outside the LEA. 

Circumstances in Which All Students in a Project School are Eligible 

Under certain circumstances all children in a school may partic- 
ipate in the Chapter I program. These circumstancesi described in the 
schoolwlde project provision » represent the only situation In which 
economic need can be used as the basis for student selection. 

Schoolwlde project . The 1983 Technical Amendments Include a 
provision that allows an LEA to design a project "to upgrade the entire 
educational program'* In a school if not less than 75% of the children 
are from low-income fmilles (§556(d)(9)). In such Instances , all 
studanti in the school may be identified as eligible and may receive 
Chapter 1 program services. However, the district must comply with 
certain planning requirements and must contribute funding for the 
schoolwlde project iti proportion to the percentage of non-educationally 
deprived children in the school. The SEA must approve the plan for a 
schoolwlde project. 

Other Exceptions to the Basic Student Selection Rules 

Section 3 of the 1963 Technical Amendments allows exceptions to the 
basic student selection rules that, in twc of the three caseSj are 
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analogous to the exceptions to the school eeleetlon rules. Just as wns 
the case with the school targeting exceptions, the student selection 
exceptions *re attempts to tailor the basic selection rules to diverse 
local cireumstances. 

Formerly eligible students (§556(d) (6) ) . Children no longer in 
greatast need, but who were in greatest need In any previous year may 
continue to be served as long as they continue to be educationally 
deprived* The intent of this provision la to allow students to remain 
in the program even though they may not be currently most in need of 
special assistance in order that they have an opportunity to consolidate 
or sustain whatever educational gains they may have achieved the 
preceding year* The current Chapter 1 regulations liwlt the use of this 
option to districts that "serve only children in greatcit need for 
special assistance'* (S200*51(b)(l)), 51 Federal Register 18410 (May 19, 
1986)* 

Comparable services C§556(d)(8)). An LEA is not required to serve 
educationally deprived students in greatest need if such students are 
receiving services from other nonfederal sources that are similar in 
nature and scope. (This usually means services from state and local 
compensatory education programsO Such students may be skipped In favor 
of less needy students who are not receiving comparable services 
(§200.51Cb)(3), 51 Federal Ragliter 18410 (May 19, 1986))* 

Transferred partlclpantg (S556{d)(7)), The Taehnical Amendments 
permit an LIA to continue to serve an educationally deprived student 
who began participation In a progrm in one school and was transferred 
during the school year to a nonpartlclpatlng school* This exception 
might be used, for example , In circumstances in which districts have 
re^asslgned students to schools in the midst of the school year to 
achieve racial balance* To achieve continuity of educational services 
and to ensure that a student's special educational needs are still 
addressed despite reassignment to a non-^Chapter 1 school, such a student 
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Is stUI entitled to participate In the Chapter 1 program (§200.Sl(b) 
(2), 51 Fedefiil Register 18410 (May 19, 1986)). 



Ovcrvicv 

The Chapter 1 statute and regulations require that students who are 
"educationally deprived in greatest need" In eligible attendanee areas 
be included aTOng those students selected* The criteria for educational 
depr^ tlon are left to each district's discretion, and greatest need is 
determined by an annual needs assessment* Ixeeptlons to eervlng stu- 
dents currently In greatest need In eligible attendance areas may be 
made under the following optional 

• schoolwlde project^ 

• formerly eligible studenti 

• comparable sarvlcesi and 

• transferred participants* 

The literature on Title 1 student selection reveals a varlaty of 
district targeting practices (Advanced TechnQlogy, 1983). It also 
provides a picture of the level of educational deprivation that exists 
among the students who are selected to participate through the applica'- 
tion of various combinations of school and student targeting rules. 

In 1983--84, Chapter 1 participants- average reading achievement 
generally fell below the 30th percentile, showing that these students 
are substantially more disadvantaged than non-participante. However, an 
earlier national study of Title I participants in the elementary grades 
(Breglio, et al*, 1978) showed that 60% of students scoring below the 
25th percentile on a reading test in 1976 were ^ot receiving Title I 
services. At the same time over 10% of the students scored above 

the 50th percentile were participating. The degree to which the flexi- 
bility and complexity of the legal framework governing student selection 
for Chapter 1 contributes to these findings is eKamlned in the fourth 
chapter of this report. 
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Purt 2* Local ?GtBpmtLyQi The Evolution of Chapter 1 
Sehaol and Student Seleetioti Tn Hill City ~ 



Having dGflcrlbed the legal framework for selecting Chapter 1 
sohooli and studencsi we now turn to an examination of the evolution of 
targatlng practices In a particular district* Than, In Part 3 of this 
chapter, wa use that case to llluatrate a more general model of the 
district dynamics for selecting progrfiia schoole and participants. The 
district In our example, which we call Mill City, li real* It Is an 
urban district In a raldwestern atat# stirvlng a city of approximately 
370,000 Inhabitants* The case does not typify LEA praetlcas in flchool 
targeting and student selection, but was selected because of the 
insights it provides Into the way such practices evolve and the variety 
of factors which mold them. 

Mill Clty^s first Title 1 application was completed In the spring 
of 1966 by the new Director of External Funding* Since he and the pro-- 
gram were new, the director relied heavily on guidance from the SEA in 
daslgning the program. The district had to conduct a needs assessment 
to Identify educationally deprived students and to determine their 
educational needs* The local director accomplished this by reviewing 
district standardised test scores, asking classroom teachers to list 
students in their classes who needed additional help, and asking 
teachers and principals what sort of special assistance would be most 
valuable to provide to students* He intended to begin modestly, serving 
only a few schools, with the thought of expanding if funding allowed* 
This strategy was also Influenced by resistance from several principals 
to the T dsed program, who were suspicious that It would disrupt 
school as, use valuable space, and dissipate their control, 

1 itata program coordinator suggested that the funds would make 
the gr^ test Impact at the elementary level* The director shared that 
philosophy, and noted that certain elementary principals were most re-^ 
ceptlve* District achievement test scores were lower in reading than In 
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fflath, and the needs aBpeosment survey of elementary teachers supportad 
m reading foeua. The pew program In thla dlatridt wa» accordingly 
deslgniid to serve educationally deprived elemontary school students In 
reading. 

Federal legislation required that the program be targeted at school 
attendance areas having high concentrations of children from low Ineome 
families* The Instructions provided by the state suggested using counts 
of students receiving free lunch throuEh tha Natiorial School Lunch 
Program to measure the incidence of poverty in schools, and the state 
Title I coordinator further recommended that the percent of students 
receiving free lunchp rather than the actual number, be used to compare 
schools. The district *s 70 elementary schools were ranked , and five 
with the highest percent of students from low income families were 
selected » although more than 20 schools were above the average district 
poverty incidence of 24% and thereby eligible for the program according 
to the staters Interpretation. The program was to be housed in one 
school to minlmlEe the need for staff, space, and equipment t Students 
from other eligible schools were to be transported to the central 
location in a van. 

Instructions from the state dictated the use of standardized^ norm- 
referenced test scores to identify educationally deprived children, 
serving lowest scoring children first. According to these state in** 
struct ions, children scoring above the 49th percentile were not to be 
served, but the LEA could determine Its own cutoff score to establish 
eligibility. The LEA routinely tested students only at grades 3, 6, and 
8, however, so no scores were available for children in other grades # 
The director responded by asking classroom teachers In all grades In 
Chapter 1 schools to refer students they believed needed special 
instruction in reading. The referred students were tested by the Title 
I teacher, and if they scored at or below the 40th percentile, they were 
placed in the program. 
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The daclsion to get a cutoff score a* the 40th percontll® repre- 
sented the director*a view that the help provided by Title I should be 
available to any student In a targeted school who truly needed It* The 
cutoff was lower than the MKlmum flllowed by the state» but It was 
generous enough to qualify roost students who were educationally deprived 
in reading* Since students would be Identified only If they were first 
referred by a classreoni teacher, administrators eKpected that far fewer 
than 40% of the students In a school would be placed In the prograra. 
The Initial needs aiseessenti In which teachers were asked to identify 
the students in their classes who needed additional help to master basic 
skills > suggested that around 15% of the students in an eletaentary 
school would be referred. There was no accurate way for Title I 
administrators to know how many low achieving students In the targeted 
schools were not referred by their teachers # 

The progrra grew quickly In the years between 1967 and 1973, As 
funding Increased I raalstance faded, and the director felt confident 
about administering a larger program. By 1970, the use of vans was 
discontinued, and students were served In all 29 elementary schools 
whose poverty levels were above the district average percentage of 
children receiving free lunch* Funding continued to Increase, prompting 
the director to consider e^andlng the program into junior high and high 
schools. The director held informational meetings and surveyed parents, 
teachers, and prlncipala at the Junior high and high school levels, and 
found interest In expanding the program* In 1971, the Title I program 
was extended to include all grades. In 1972, the director noted that 
more children in the district were scoring lower In math than In read« 
ing, and a math program was added. Throughout these years, the LEA 
continued to use the same procedures Initiated during the first year to 
Identify schools and students, meaning that teacher referrals continued 
to precede testing to deteralne program eliglUlllty* 

In 1973, the district began implementing a court-ordered desegre- 
gation plan, and the distribution of children from l^lncome families 
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undervenc ft dramatic change. A® low-incoma atudencs were? buaeed to more 
iifflutiit schools, more «chool» and dlffirent achools quttllfled above the 
av^rigtt povtrty Incidence* As wore affluent students laft the public 
ichooli, diftrlct enrollment begfln to drop quickly^ and achievetiiertt fell 
a« feha ftVefigi Ineldenee of poverty torn* District targeting and select 
tlon procedures remained e88©ntlfllly ynchangedi but wore schools qual-^ 
Ifled for and received Title 1 services* 

Beginning in 1979, rapid changeg In the district began to flffect 
Chapter 1 gchool and •tudent ielectlon procadures* First, the iuper** 
Intcndent and the board of education decided that Title 1 classes dt the 
high Bchool should no longer count towards graduation credit* Eligible 
high ichool students had been receiving special Inatruction in reading 
and math through Title 1 in addition to reguJar language arts and math 
courses required by the district. Because the additional Title I activ- 
ity Has considered reisedlal, school authorities decided not to grant 
additional credit* Without credit, most atudents did not want to par^ 
ticipatei and Title I enrollment declined. The SEA strongly recommended 
chat the high school program be dropped , arguing that it served too few 
students, and was educationally less important. Title 1 administrators 
agreed. The parents of Title 1 high school students and the principal 
disagreed vlgorouslyi and lobbied actively to maintain the program* The 
superintendent requested a study to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
high iehool program, and used its results to support dropping the 
program* The program was dropped. No subsequent changes were tsade in 
the grades served or subjects taught through 1986. 

Also in 1979, the district decided quite independently of Title I 
to begin testing all students at all grades K*8 in the spring. For the 
first time, Title I tdmlnistrators did not have to rely on teacher 
referral to identify educationally deprived children in the district. 
Suddenly, the number of eligible children grw» The Assistant Super-- 
Intendent for Instruction noted this in revle^fing the application, and 
requested that the Department of Research and Evaluation conduct a study 



to mt nm mtotf scores, now pOBslblo becflune of n nm dliitrlct com^ 
puttr aystcm. The rasaflrchere r0comwandad autoffe at the 20th percen- 
tile in madlng and the 35th pereentlle in math^ and the Asulstant 
Superlncandanc dtelared th6«e to be policy. Title 1 aidministratord wera 
stunned I and argued hard for a 35th percentile cutoff In both Bubjocte* 
A comproalae wai reached^-^cutof f g would be establiahed at the 25th per- 
centile In reading and the 35th percentile in ^th, but referred 
atudenta could be tested on several occaaions, and could qualify on any 
one of them* The new procedure resulted in fewer atudents served In 
reading* 

Following the change in cutoffs, a change was made in the targeting 
of the Title 1 program. Continuous growth in the number of low achiev-* 
Ing studente served by apeclal education contributed to the decline in 
numberg of Title 1 participants. Special education Btudenti were 
declared Ineligible for Title I by local policy* Consequently, the 
Title 1/Chapter 1 prograo no longer spent all its funds* By 1984 , more 
than $1 tailllon had accrued in carryover funds, and the SEA demanded 
that the district find a way to expand its program* The Aseistant 
Superintendent stood adamant against adjusting the cutoff criteria to 
identify more students. Chapter 1 administrators decided to serve five 
more elementary schools, using the option allowing districts to serve 
schools in which 251 or mora of the students are from low-income 
families* They planned to drop service to those schools should their 
funding level decline in the future. 

General Attributes of Chapter 1 Targeting Decision Making 

Mill City is first a reminder that the great Mjorlty of current 
Chapter 1 programs existed as Title X programs more than 10 yeare ago* 
In such longstanding programs, the selection of schools and students is 
often governed procedures which were i^rked out long dgo* When 
district changes (such as those discussed in Chapter 6) force changes 
in targeting procedures, the changes will usually be broad enough to 
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flccoTOWodiita fctii? new local condltlong| but no bfoader* Thus a change In 
targeting legiilatlon will change district prflctlcGS if It makes those 
prflcticas non-^corspllant{ new laglslafclon la less llkoly to affect prac* 
cleea In a partieular district If the changeg add now procedurefi to the* 
frtnge of pdaslble Bchool of atudent selection methods* 

In the course of 20 years, Mill City changed its student selection 
procedure twice and It© school targeting procedure only once. Only two 
changes were made In the selection of grade span* Once prQceduree were 
eatftbllihed^ they brought predictability and efficiency to the admin-- 
istration of the prograni, and a consensua of support for ther?; was 
generally established* This ordinary reliance on "standard operir inR 
proc^duraa'* has been widely noted in respect to organisational behavior 
generally (e.g.| March and Olseni 1976| Pfeffer & Salanclk, 197A) and in 
Chapter 1 programs specif Ically (Knapp & Richards » 1985) • 

A second observation Illustrated by Mill City is that changes in 
external conditions trigger most changes in the targeting of Chapter 1 
prograros. These may include changes in district enrollments i bound** 
arlesi grade conf IguratlonSi or other factors eKternal to Chapter 1 
legislation and programs* Demographic changes » brought on by desegrega^ 
tion or economic factors p may affect the number of eligible schools and 
the range of school targeting options* Changes in district testing 
practices or the availability of other special programs may produce a 
marked change in the number of eligible students* Compensating changes 
in student selection procedures , such as the changing of a cutoff 
criterion, may result* 

Factors such as the perceptlone of district administrators, SEA 
policies, and local demographic shifts can interact to affect targeting 
practices* The targeting procedures developed in Mill City, such as 
ranking schools hy the percentage of students receiving free lunch and 
selecting students scoring below a certain score on a standardized 
test, were constrained by the range of options district administrators 



believed th^y had* This range was algnlf Icflntly reotrlctod by t)m 
Interpratfltlon given by the state* SEAa have the reaponfliblllty for 
reviavlfig flnd approving LEA appllcatlone for Chapter 1 fundi, and fre- 
quently provide guldallneoi and technical assistance to dlstrlet Chapter 
1 prograni staff. State agencies tend to interpret fideral regulations 
concretely and tightly^ in effect restricting thir choices available to 
districts (Turnbull, 1983)* In additioni a district's choice of school 
targeting options Is datarffllned by its else and distribution of poverty. 
When Mill City chose to qualify more schools using the 25% option^ it 
could do so only becouse changes associated with desegregation had 
Increased the nunber of schoolip with morm than 25% low--lnceffie studanta. 

Targeting choices In MIH City reflected beliefs and values of 
Individuals representing different organliatlonal levels* The prin- 
cipals' early resistance to the program, the program director's cautious 
advocacy, and the SEA coordinator's Insistence on certain procedures are 
illustrative t Decision ukers in Hill City brought differing perspec- 
tives to the question of which students were educationally deprived* 
Initially, this question ms left to teacher jud^ent; a test score 
served only as eonfirastlon. When dlstrlctwide testing made greater 
reliance on tests possible, the SEA coordinator and the local director 
saw this as an improvement* Teachers resisted, arguing that their Judg-' 
ment, based on a year of interaction, was more valid than performance on 
a single test. 

The question was moot until the cutoff for student selection was 
lowered* That decision again highlighted a difference in perspectives 
between Chapter I administrators^ who believed that moderately low 
achieving students would benefit from the program and should have an 
opportunity to participate, and other LIA administrators who believed 
the program was better restricted to the lowest achieving students* 
During periods of adjustment, such as this one, the decision process was 
as TOch political as rational: it involved the Interaction of Individ^ 
uals representing differing organisational and value perspectives. 
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©raploylng peffBuasion and compfoml«t§p ami Ito outcome rofliicted the rola- 
tlve influifice each brought to the deelaion. To model such decliloiis 
requlrei eonBideratton of both political and organlEatlonal factoro 
(Alliaon, 1971 I Cronbach, it al., 1980). 

Finally, it shoul^J be noted that deelsions regarding targeting 
praetleas occur in a context of <iKiatlng program procedures and organl-- 
national Btructuras outside the program which affect the cost or dif- 
ficulty of implamentlng a change* In Mill City, the decision to reduce 
the student selection cutoff in reading from the 40th percentile to the 
25th percentile was Influenced by the fact that students were also 
served In math« If only reading services had been offered, such a 
change would have made the program too small* 

Having prespnted the legal provisions within which Chapter 1 
programs operate, and having sho^ how local considerations In Hill City 
determined the shape of the program i^thln these legislative con** 
stralnts, we now move to a general framework presenting the overall 
context within which Chapter 1 targeting decisions are made» 

Part 3* A Framework for the Conteiit of 
Chapter 1 Targeting Decision Making 

The conteKt of Chapter 1 targeting decisions at the local level can 
be summarli^ed through four sets of contextual factors f established 
practices, LEA resources, available options, and perspectives of 
declslon-^makers* The Mill City case provided an illustration of these 
four factors in a historical context, but their application Is not re^ 
strlcted to a particular case- The categories emerged from a review of 
the 30 districts Included In the present study. They parallel closely 
the general categories described by Lasswell (1971) In his social 
process model of policy m^lng. 

In this section, the contextual factors influencing Chapter 1 
targecing deQlslons are defined and influences on them at the local, 
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ptriite, and fedaral levels are Identified. Plgura 1 grnphJcrtlly displays 
the relationship among these factortt leading to Chapter 1 targeting 
autoomes* 

Eetflbllflhed practices i LEA Chapter 1 practices have evolved over a 
period of yearsi and now usually represent a stable "accustomlEatlon" of 
federal ragulatlons and Intent In a loeal setting (Jung it Kirat, 1986)* 
Districts do not repeat annually the series of steps Initially required 
to design and establish a Title I programi except on a pro-forma basis 
to satisfy ttonitors that the project is based upon a needs assessiBent* 
To decide anew each year ^hat grades and subjects to include would be, 
in the view of Chaptar 1 directors^ to Invite annual chaos and disrupt 
tlon. Grades and subject areas are changed very Infrequently* Changes 
in participating schools occur more frequently^ but the proeedures 
through which both schools and students are selected remain highly 
stable. 

LEA resources . The number of students that can be served In a 
district In Chapter 1 is partially determined by the resources available 
and how these resources are used* Resources are largely externally 
detenined and Include: 

• size of the Chaptar 1 allocation; 

• availability of volunteers; 

• district funded supportj and 

• other programs for educationally deprived students such as spe- 
cial education^ state, and local compensatory education, bilin- 
gual programs, dropout prevention programs, and migrant education 
programs. 

With a variety of programs, a local education agency can focus its 
Chapter 1 program more narrowly* With Increased dollars, it can serve 
more students. 
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Figure 1. Gonctptual modal for tht eontext of local targeting deelslone« 
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Ayflj^lable optionfl . The third fflctor affecting Chapter 1 targeting 
is the range of legal procedurea and practlcce that may be considered by 
the LEA as It arrives at or changes Its apprDach to targeting schools 
and saleetlng students* The use of federal targeting options by LEAb Is 
often flubjaet to state approval and Interpretation as well aa local 
conditions* For axanple, some itatea allow districts to use counts of 
students eligible for either free or reduced lunch as a measure of 
poverty! while others restrict counts to free lunch recipients only. 
This variation in state practice can affect the number of schools a 
district can qualify for Chapter 1 under the 25% poverty provision* 



In addition, knowledge of the options by LEA decision sakers will 
certainly affect whether they are used. Turnover in LEA positions nay 
result in the loss of such knowledge* Because Information concerning 
targeting options la disseminated by the state, local familiarity with 
options often reflects state approaches to comfflunlcation and interpreta« 
tlon. 

Perspectives * The fourth factor Includes participants' beliefs, 
knowledge, and priorities. In particular^ these Includei 

• Beliefs about where compensatory educational funds should be tar- 
geted . Do LEA decision makers believe that it Is most important 
to a¥sist students with basic skills In the primary grades, or do 
they believe that it Is equally Important to provide assistance 
to students at all grade levels? Do decision makers believe that 
the lowest achieving students are less likely to benefit from 
Chapter 1 assistance than students achieving only moderately 
below the norm? 

• Standards of size, scope, and quality endorsed by decision 
makers* Such values affect LEA targeting practices by limiting 
the extent to which decision makers are willing to stretch 
limited resources- 

• The value placed on continuity of service . It Is disruptive to 
schools and staff to drop a program from a building where It has 
been in existence for several years, because the school no longer 
qualifies for Chapter 1 services according to the procedure used 
by the district. In this situation, do Chapter I administrators 
respond by targeting the school as "formerly eligible"? 
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The parBpeetives of local daelslon makers ara influenced by the 
Intent of federal policy and the eKtent to which they Identify with Ifj, 
by state rgcominendatlon8» and by technical assistance provided by althg^f 
federal or state sourcesi For gxample^ a chango In dlfltrlct targetlnj 
to Include kindergarten In Chapt€?r 1 may be Influenced by a local b^Jl^f 
that Intervantlon should occur as early as poeslbla* That belief^ in 
turn, may have been influencad by a memorandum from the Director of 
Compensatory Education Programs of the U.S* Department of Educatloii in 
December I 1985^ ancouraglng districts to establish early childhood 
programs, and by a workshop aponsored by the SBA In which rae^sfeti 
evidence In support of early Intervention was emphaal^ad* 

Chapter Sumaary 

In this chapter we have reviewed the targeting rules , optional 
exceptions within which Chapter 1 targeting decisions must be made, 
we have then showed how these legal requirements Interact i^th oth^t 
factors to influence a district's choice of school and student selactiw 
practices- A district's attablishad prdcticesi Its available rasaufc#%i 
targeting options, and the perspactivea of local and state decliioh- 
makers can all Influence its targeting decisions « As we show latat^ In 
this reportj unless a conteKtual factor changes, a district is llkal^ 
maintain the policies and practices of previous years rather than 
consider each Chapter 1 program decision every year* 
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III. SCHOOL TA^GETiNG 



Chapter Over view 

Matty diitrlcts mtiit dotermine wfclch echools will qualify for 
Chapter 1 funds am ott^ of the first flteeps in the procasa of deciding 
whleh studentB rec^elve program Btrvlcea* In this chapter we eKaraine the 
procaas dlBtrlets In auristtple use to dKetermlne which sehools will have 
Chapter I ptogrami. We ihsw that schoo Is salected for Chapter I in our 
gampla have mote lawWnoome, llmitedll -English-prof Iclent (LEP), and 
special education stu^mtiU and l^mt m^mmwagm aahievement Bcoras than do 
the non-^Chapter I Rchaolfi within the sa^e districts. 

Chapter I schools In our sample ,mre, on the averagCi higher in 
poverty than the non--Chapter 1 Bchools mmt the saae grade bands, although 
we find a wide rangg of poverty levgLa among both kinds of schools. 
Nationally, districts poverty lev^als are under 10% receive about 

$400 ttlllion annually in Chapter I funeSs (Anderson h Stonehlll, 1986). 
The presence of theas dlitrlcts in Chapiter 1 is probleisatlc, and as we 
damonstrate in this chapter, it Is thal^ participation In the Chapter 1 
program that is prltfadly responsible for the participation of low- 
poverty schools In tha pro|rara. 

In this chapter tlio uia of school selection options and axceptlons 
by districts In our gaaplo is evaluated to determine how and the extant 
to which these options m contribute to Chapter I funding of low- 
poverty schools* We also docunant thsmt. In our sample, the targeting 
options appear to be raraly mlsueed ^nd to be generally useful to 
districts In maatlng their targeting ^qbIb. A possible exception to 
this is the unlfOOTiy Hgh concentratt on of poverty option, which had 
limited utility for mt lample and wfcnlch is open to mlauBe by some 
districts. 
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Our flample also demonatratea that, while many low-poverty achoelB 
receive Chaptor 1 funds, some high poverty Bchoola (defined In this 
Btudy flB over 20% poor) do not receive funds, either because their 
poverty level Is below 251 or their dlBtrlct average, or becauBo of a 
district policy to serve only the moflt needy schools. The fact that 
many dlstrlctfl choose to exclude upper grade level schools from Chapter 
1 does not necessarily contribute substantial ly to the excluBlon of high 
poverty echools from the proBraw, however, since as we will show, high 
schools tend to be lower lii poverty than elementary schools. 

In this chapter we also dla.-u88 the effects of averaging poverty 
within, rather than acrosB, graoc bands. Averaging within grade bond 
tends to decrease the number of elementary schools qualifying for 
Chapter 1 funds, a fact that not all districts appear to be aware of. 

Districts' use of school selection options appears to have less 
effect on the national composition of the Chapter 1 program than the 
poverty and achievement levels of districts qualifying for funds. Prom 
evidence presented In this chapter, there appear to be two options 
policy makers could use to Improve Chapter I's focus on children living 
In high poverty areas: (a) to specify a minimum poverty level for 
schools to qualify for Chapter I funds, and/or (b) to increase alloca- 
tions to very high poverty districts. 

How do Chapter 1 Schools In Our Sample Differ 
From Non-Chapter 1 Schools? 

Chapter 1 schools at the same grade bands vary greatly In terms of 
their student poverty levels, mean achievement, and proportions of stu- 
dents who are handicapped or LEP. In our sample of 30 districts, there 
are 682 Chapter I schools. Because the districts in the sample have a 
wide range of characteristics, so do their Chapter 1 schools. These 
schools have In common, however, the fact that they have the largest 
proportions of low-Income students in their districts. in addition to 
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tholr relatively high poverty » Chapter 1 achoola differ from non-Chapter 
1 schools at the uam^ grade bands In that they have higher proportions 
of low-achieving students, tip students, and special education students 
than do non-Chapttr 1 Bchoois* 

Most Chapter 1 schools are elementary schools (as defined by their 
dlitrlcts)* In our samplei 74% of the elementary schools are Chapter 1 
schools^ while only 49% of the middle schools and 22% of the high 
schools are receiving Chapter 1 funds t The tendency of districts t© 
restrict Chapter I programs to the elementary grades Is wldaipread, and 
the rationales for and some effects of this focus will be discussed In 
more detail later In this chapter. 

What are the poverty levels of students in Chapter 1 schools in our 
gample ? 

In our sample, the percentage of low^income students In Chapter I 
schools ranges from 1#3% in a suburban district to 100% In an urban 
district* (In 83% of our sample districts, students participating In 
the National School Lunch Program are considered low incomea) Table 
in Appendix A shows the percent of low-lneome students in the "average" 
Chapter 1 school In each of the 30 districts in our sample*^ These 
average schools range from 2% low income to 98% low income* As we 
explain later In this chapter, the wide range is primarily a result of 
the range of districts with Chapter 1 programs. Chapter 1 schools are, 
as they should be, poorer than non-Chapter 1 schools within their own 
districts. In our sample, there is a 30% difference in poverty between 
the average of the two types of schools (see Table A-2 in AppendlK A)« 



^The average school was created by averaging school^level data 
within each district, without weighting by school enrollment* 
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Table 3 shows the distribution of etudanta In trtrgoted cleinentflry 
grades In the 11 aawple dlstrlete that have non^Chapter 1 schools and 
student-level poverty data. (Half the districts in the sample serve 
every school In their district at th© targored grode bands,) The 
Chapter 1 sehools have a higher proportion of poor students than do the 
non-Chapter 1 schools (53% compared to 35%), Looking at the data 
another wayi alroost 75% of all poor students at these grades are in 
Chapter 1 schools. 

Table 3 

Student Poverty Distribution at Targeted Elementary Grades for 11 
Sample Districts In Which Only Some Schools Receive Chapter 1 Funds 

Sghool^ttenda 

In Chapter I ~ Not In Chapter I 
Poverty Schools Schools Totals 

Statue !j % N X N % 



Poor 


44,302 


S3. 3 


15,147 


35.5 


59,449 


47.2 


Non-Poor 


38,816 


46.6 


27,546 


64.5 


66,362 


52.7 


Totals: 


83,118 


99.9 


42,693 


100. 0 


125,811 


99.9 



Note. Poverty data are available for only 11 of the 15 sample districts 
having non^Chapter 1 schools- 



What are the achievement levels of students in Chapter 1 schoolg In our 
sample ? - - 

The average reading achievement score in the Chapter 1 schools In 
our sample Is 50. 5^ very close to the national average. District 
averages: in the sample range from 46 to 66, with lower scores in the 
high poverty districts and higher scores In the less poor districts (see 
Table 4). Across the samplet non*Chapter 1 schools have higher average 
reading achievement scores than do Chapter 1 schools > with non^Chapter I 
schools having an average achleveTOnt score of 58 compared to an average 
score of 50.5 for Chapter 1 schoolg. Within our sample ^ Chapter 1 
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scliodlfl always havo lower acivlevement: BcoroH than do ttu? non^Crinpter 1 
aehoola In their dlstrlcta (oae Table A'-S In Appendix A)» 



Table 4 

Mean Reading Aahlevetriont Seorog In the Average Chapter 1 School 
and Noti^Chapter 1 School In Our Sample 



c 


Ihapter 


1 Schoole 


Non-Chapter 


1 Schools 




District 

Poverty ^ of 
Range Dlatrlcti 


Mean 
Reading 
I NCE 


V Of 
DiBtrlctB* 


Mean 
Reading 
NCE 


Chapter 1/ 
Non-Chflpcer 1 
Di f ference 


Lpw to njodprntP 
poverty (0-12%) 


5 


61 


2 


64 


-3 


Moderate poverty 
(13-20%) 


5 


5?. 


2 


59 


-7 


High poverty 
(21-50%) 


13 


51 


8 


56 


"5 


Very high poverty 
(over 50%) 


7 


49 


1 


52 


-3 


Overall: 


30 


51 


13 


58 


-7 



Note * In this study, schoola vara divided Into tht four poverty groups 
(low to moderate} modarate, highj and very high) based on the district 
poverty quartiles used by Kennedy, et al*, (1986)* The bottom two 
district quartiles were combined to include more schools and the top 
quartlle was broken up to separate the highest poverty schools, since 
this study oversampled high poverty districts. 

*Dls trices having non-^Chapter 1 schools for which data were available. 



Table 5 compares the reading achievement quartlle of students In 
Chapter 1 and non^Chapter I elementary schools in the targeted eliraen^ 
tary grades In all 15 sample districts having non-Chapter 1 schools. It 
shows that a higher proportion of students In Chapter 1 schools than In 
non^Chapter 1 schools are In the bottom achltvemtnt quartlle (19% com- 
pared to 9%) I or the second quartlle (29% compared to 23%). Looking at 
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the numberg Aiiother way, nlffloat thret?-fourths of nil t\w etudtnits In the 
bottom aehievcTOi^nt quartllc in this group of dlfitrlcte ari? attandlng a 
Chapter I gehool* 

Tabl^ 5 

Student Residing Achlavpmcmt Distribution nt Targeted Elerac^ntary 
Grades for th^ 15 Sampla Plscrlets In Which Only Somi? School g 

Receive Chapter I Punds 



Scjibol Attendanet 



Reading In Chapter I Not In Chapter 1 

AehieveTOftt Schools Schoola 

Status N I N T 



< 25 %lla 17,360 19,3 5,917 9.0 23,277 14.9 

25-50 Xlle 26,336 29.2 15,078 22-9 41,434 26.6 

> 50 %11^ 46,405 51*5 44,712 68.0 91,117 58.5 

Totalsi 90,121 100.0 65,707 99*9 155,828 100.0 



What proportion of gtudants in the Bflapled Chapter 1 gchools are in spe- 
clil education or are l lyltrt-En^^ 

In our saiapla, the averaga Chapter I school has 11% of Its students 
participating In special education programs, with proportions ranging 
from 1% to 16% across the smple* Because special education classifica- 
tions and participation levels vary widely from state to state, cosr- 
parlsons across ©ur sampla of proportions of special education students 
In Chapter 1 and non-Chapter I schools are problematic. Within eight of 
the 11 districts for which we had data to make the coaparlson. Chapter 1 
schools have higher proportions of special education students than do 
non-Chapter 1 schools (see Table A-4 In Appendix A), although differ- 
ences are quite saall. Data from our saaple suggest « theni that the 
presence of Chapter 1 services in a school does not reduce the number of 
children receiving special edueatlon earvlcest 
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For t\w 13 diuttictB In mr rumple that provldofl rlftf/i on LEP stu- 
dents, 4 •12 of students In Chapter 1 schoolft are LEP, ranging from 0*1% 
CO 24.9% (see Table A*5 In Appendix A). In e^ery dlatrlct where Chapter 
1 and non'^Chflipter I echoalg cm be compared, thart lu « slightly higher 
proportion of LEP students In Chiipter 1 school a than in non^Chiipter 1 
schools. 

In our eaiaplet Cheptt^r 1 schools are different froia non^Chapter I 
achdols In having higher percentages of fitudents who are from low^ 
income fomllles, having lower aean pchiaveBBent scores, And having higher 
ptraentagas of llfflited*Engllflh**prof Icient studentSf Theae differences 
are most pronounced when they are examined within individual digtriets* 

What Accouncs For The Pregence of 
Low Poverty Schools in Chapter 1? 

Introduction 

Of particular concern to policy makers has been the presence In 
the Chapter I program of schools having lew concentrations of poverty. 
Questions arif^^ as to how such schools are qualifying for a prograffl 
designed to provide financial aisistunc^ to districts serving areas with 
concentrations of children from low^lncome families* 

An examination of the poverty levels of eligible schools in the 
30*dlstrict sample reveals that the low poverty schools that receive 
Chapter 1 funds are those that are located in districts whose average 
poverty is low* While these low poverty schools have poverty levels 
above their diitrlct's average, the incidence of children from low-* 
income families is quite Iw with respect to other schools nationally* 
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gRt^y^t do low poviirty gchQolii in lot^ poverty dlotrlefcfl partic- 
ipate in C hapter 1 nationally? " ..^.s^.—^ • 

Ntttlonally, district poverty levels vary drafflafclcnlly. An eKamina* 
tlon of the distribution of poverty levels In school dlatrlctfl in the 
United States (Kennedy, et al,^ 1986) ehows that ona-fourth of the 
nation's dlatrlcts have poverty levels ranging from 0 to 7%i In the 
second quartlle of districts poverty levels range from BZ to 12%; In the 
third quartllei from 13% to ZOX; and In the fourth quartlle from 21% to 
100%, 

It is estimated that about 90Z of the natlon*8 school districts 
receive some type of Chapter I funding (Anderson ^ Stonchlll, 1986)* 
One might expect that the wealthiest districts In the nation would be 
least Wkely to receive a Chapter 1 grant, but in fact It is very small 
districts with fewer than 1,000 students that are the least likely to 
receive Chapter I funds* Nearly SOS of the districts whose median 
family Income is In the top 1% receive grants* In fact, districts whose 
poverty levels are under lOX (nearly 401 of the nation *s school dls* 
tricts) receive 16% of the Chapter 1 funds or about $400 million 
annually (Anderson & Stonehlll, 1986)* The high participation race in 
Chapter 1 of low poverty districts Indicates that a significant number 
of schools with low concentrations of poverty may be participating in 
the Chapter 1 program. 

Do Low Poverty Schools in the 30-Distrlct Sample 
Qualify For Chapter I Funds? 

In our sample, 621 schools have ^verty levels above their dis- 
trict average, and thus are eligible to receive Chapter 1 funds. 
(Additional schools are eligible under the various options and they are 
examined in a later section.) Of this group, 28 schools (4.5%) have 
poverty levels at or below 12%, defined in this study as low to TOderate 
poverty* Only seven (one-^f ourth) of these low to moderate poverty 
schools are actually receiving Chapter 1 funds, primarily because low 
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poverty dlstrlets reeelve roall aHocafclonB and nta sometltnaB reluctant 
to ipreild them too thinly. The small number of such flchools In our 
siimplii Is due to the dellbprnt© oversaiapling of high poverty districts. 
As m have 8hown» the participation of low poverty districts In Chapter 
1 Is significant at the nflClonal level , and we will use our sample to 
show how the partlnlpstlon of these dlstrlets can result In the partic- 
ipation of low poverty schools In the program. 

To Illustrate how low poverty schools can be eligible for Chapter 
1 when low poverty districts participate In the program* we will con- 
trast two districts In our case study sample* These two districts arc 
of similar size (enrollments of about 23sOOO students) and have similar 
numbers of school attendance areas* One very Important difference 
between the districts Is that the average poverty In one district la 3% 
compared to 20% In the other. We will simulate school targeting In 
these districts, using the district average percent poor and no target* 
Ing options, to determine which schools are eligible for Chapter 1 
services* 

The low poverty district (District C2) contains 23 elementary 
schools ranging from 0% to 12,2% poori five middle schools ranging from 
1<2% to 4i8% poor I and three high schools ranglnr from 0.5% to 3.2% 
poor. Of this groupi 10 elementary schools, tht^ ^ ddle schools, and 
one high school have poverty levels above the district's average. 

The high poverty district, (District S3) has 22 elementary schools 
with poverty levels ranging from 10% to 34%i five middle schools with 
poverty levels ranging from 19% to 25%i and siic high schools ranging 
from 12% to 28%. Of this group, 14 alementary schools, four middle 
schoolsi and one high school have poverty levels above the district 
average. Table 6 contrasts the poverty distribution of the Chapter 1 
eligible schools in the low and the high poverty districts* 
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Table 6 



Nuffiber of Chapter 1-Ellglble Sehools In a Low and a Hlgli 
Poverty Dlatrlet In tho Samplf by School Povercy Range 

Type of Seh ool Pov erty Ranges 

District ~ 0-7% 8-12Z 13--2Q% 21-50^ 



Low pevercy (3%) 12 
dlatrlct (C2) 

High poverty (20%) 
dlfltrlct (S3) 



13 



In the low poverty district, schools with poverty coneentratlons of 
2*8%» 3.1%p and 3.21, for eKaraple, are eligible for Chapter 1 because 
they have poverty levels above their district's average. If these sama 
schools were In a high poverty district, they would be well below the 
district's poverty average* In fact. In our eMample, there is no over- 
lap in the poverty levels of the Chapter l-ellglble schools In the two 
districts. 

School selection procedures for Chapter 1 create a situation in 
which a low-povarty dlatrlet participating in the program can qualify 
low^poverty schools for Chapter 1 as long as they are slightly above the 
district's poverty average. Thus» in a district i^th 2% low-lncoraa 
students, a school with 31 low^lncome students can become a Chapter 1 
school. Certainly a low-poverty district can have one er more atten-^ 
dance areas with much higher concentrations of poverty* In such a case, 
schools serving these attendance areas wuld also qualify for Chapter 1 
services. In a more homogeneous low-poverty district, however, where no 
such high-poverty attendance areas exist, only low-poverty schools will 
qualify for Chapter 1 by virtue of being above the district's (low) 
average poverty. 

In our smpla> 21 schools with poverty under B% and seven schools 
with poverty under 13% could participate in Chapter I because they are 
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above their district* a poverty average. All of these low-to**mDdcratc 
poverty schools are, as one might expecti In digtrlcts i-rith average pov- 
erty levele under 13%. It Is a mflthcmatlcal neccsilty that low poverty 
dlitrleta hiiv^ a praponderanca of low poverty sehoola. Conversely, f^%f 
low poverty sehools will be found In high poverty dlatrlats, and thoae 
that are will rarely be eligible for Chapter 1 aervicei under any 
current targeting optiont (Tabl© A^6-ln Appendix A shows for our sample 
the poverty distributions of Chapter 1-eliglble schools and the dla** 
trlctfii in which they are located.) 

The preceding discussion has shown how the participation of low 
poverty districts In Chapter 1 can contribute to the funding of low 
poverty schools by Chapter 1. In the the sections that follow, the 
Itapact of various school selection options is examined to determine the 
degree to which they contribute to the presence of low poverty schools 
in Chapter 1 in our sample. These analyses show that the use of school 
selection options accounts for only a small proportion of the low 
poverty Chapter 1 schools in our sample, although these school selection 
options increase the number of schools eligible to participate beyond 
those with poverty levels above the district average. it is the par*- 
tlcipatlDn of low poverty districts in the program, however, rather than 
the school selection options used by those districts that appears to be 
responsible for most of the incidence of low-poverty Chapter 1 schools 
In our sample. 

To What Extent do Targeting Options Contribute to the Presence 
of Low Poverty Schools in Chapter 1 in Our Sample? 

The presence of low poverty, higher achievement schools in the 
Chapter 1 program nationwide has led some observers to ask whether the 
school targeting options intended to add flexibility to the program have 
made It too easy for districts to Include low poverty sehools in their 
programs » Are districts using these options to skip needier schools and 
serve schools with less need? Are districts using the options to 




Include iichools whieh are below the district's povorty avorage and which 
are not the types of schoole onvialoiied by policy makers as appropriate 
targets for Chapter 1 servlcgs? Our aample ahowa that aoat aehool 
aelectlon optJons are not open to this typa of mlsuset All the dli- 
trlcta In our sample ara providing Chapter I servleea to their high 
poverty sehoole first, when such schools ©xlet In their dlstrlctSi A 
few are using the formarly eligible option to phase out slowly Chapter 1 
services In a school which has undergone a change In Its poverty lavelf 
however p In our umplm these schools are notj with one exception, sub-* 
stantlally different from other schools being «erved In th© sarae die-- 
trlcti The option sioat open to some misuse aaema to be the uniformly 
high concentration of poverty option* Despite the word "high*' In the 
naffle of the option, It could be used to serve all schools In a very low 
poverty district that has a narrow range In school poverty. We found no 
eKaraplee of this misuse In our sampJei however* 

In the following section, we discuss each school targeting option 
or exception districts can use in determining which schools will receive 
Chapter 1 servlcest For each option, we discuss the districts in our 
sample that use the option and the schools qualified as a result* Table 
7 shows the number of districts In our sample that elected to use each 
option* 

The Formerly Eligible Option 

The formerly eligible option is used by eight districts In the 
smple. The most frequent reason given by the districts for using this 
option is that they want to minimize disruption In staffing and program- 
ming and to ensure that schools do not "bounce" In and out of the 
Chapter 1 program from year to year. This option can be used to skip 
eligible schools i however, all but one of the districts In our study 
have chosen to use it to add schools over and above those already 
qualified* Table 8 Indicates the number and percent of schools formerly 
eligible for Chapter 1 that continue to be targeted by the districts in 
our sample* 
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Table 7 

SAnple Districts ' Use of Chapter 1 School Selection Options 



upciDng Ho jjQLOFiuxnc! 






formtly tligibl^ echools 


8 


27 


Uniformly high concentrfltion 






of poverty 


5** 


17 


25% rule 


8 


27 


IMA Ififld thdn 1 000 studftnta 

U U 4i S 9 £1 bit CX t i ( " " " Gt %^ \b H \a 


3 


10 


Dlstrlotwide Average 






Poreent method 


13 


43 


Number nethod 


2 


7 


Combination method 


0 


0 


Educational deprivation 


0 


0 


Enrollment option 


7* 


23 


Comparable services 


0 


0 



*See taxt for a discussion of how this option Is being used* 
**One LEA used the dlstrlctwlde average and then the uniformly high 



aoncantration of poverty option to qualify schools below the 
dlstrictvlde averagct 



Table 8 

Number and Percent of Schools That Were Qualified as 
Formerly Eligible for Each District Using the Option 







Schools Qualified 


as 


District 


Number of Schoole 


Foroerly Ellglbl( 




Code 


In Chapter 1 


Number 


% 


m 


145 


14 


10 


Dl 


90 


7 


8 


P2 


55 


3 


5 


S2 


20 


2 


10 


S3 


15 


1 


7 


El 


8 


1 


13 


S6 


3 


1 


33 


S4 


2 


2 ; 


100 


Totals; 


338 


31 


11 
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What kinds of dletrlctg In our aample um the formerly eliglbla 
option? Diitrleti In our iaraple that use tho forfflerly eligible option 
range from ona with an avarage of 1% poor fltudcnts to one with an 
average of 53%, Schools in these districts range from 0% poor to 100% 
poor, and within one district (S2) schools range from 14% to lOOX poor* 
In another district using this option, schools have a much smaller 
ranga, from 0% to 4Z poor* Thus, within our sample of 30 districts we 
can sea that a variety of types of districts use the formerly eligible 
option* Districts for which this option has no utility are thorn 
qualifying all sahools within a targeted grade band using the 25% rule, 
uniformly high concentration of poverty option, or LEA less than 1,000 
students option. 

What kinds of schools in our sample are qualified using the for- 
merly el igible option? An Important point to keep in mind about the 
formerly eligible option is that almost any school qualified using this 
option was qualified without the option within the past two years* The 
option can never be used to qualify a school which has not had a 
relatively (for its district) high number or proportion of low-lncoma 
students, unless the school is in a homogeneous district which has used 
the uniformly high concentration of poverty option. In districts that 
experience dramatic shifts in school attendance, such as a district 
initiating a desegragatlon plan, the numbar or percent of low^lncoffle 
students enroliad in a school can change sharply* District S2 illus- 
trates this in our sample. 

Three years ago, District S2 began desegregating using a magnet 
school plan. This large, urban district has an average of 53% low- 
income students across all its schools. In 1984-85 It used the formerly 
eligible option to qualify two of Its magnet schools. One of these 
schools, at 53.7% Iw-lncome, was barely under the district cutoff for 
ni^ber of poor enrollees* The other, at 14,4% low-income, is the least 
poor school in the district, with 13 other unqualified elementary 
schools not served by Chapter I having more and higher percentages of 
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poor etudeviCi* It I0 Important to add that In this dlstrlat schools 
qualified under the formarly eligible option rcfcalve reduced funding and 
are operating reduced, tranaltlonfll Chapter 1 programs rather than the 
full programs oparatlng at the other Chapter 1 flchools. 

The formerly eligible school In S2, at 14% low^lncome. Is currently 
the least poor school in that district* In other districts In our 
sample with lower poverty, however, a achoel at this poverty level could 
easily qualify for Chapter 1 funding* In our aamplo, other schoals 
qualified under the formerly eligible option include one with 1*3Z low- 
Ineoat students- This Junior high school is In District 84* the only 
district in our sample that skips eligible schools using the formerly 
eligible option* If the district average were used» the two schools 
that qualify as formerly eligible would still be eligible 1 however » the 
district would also have to offer services to four additional schools 
with higher poverty^ Instead, the district reduces the nwober of 
schools it serves and maintains stability by using the option* Because 
of its narrow range of poverty, sahools in this district can easily 
change rardcings from one year to the next, making it difficult to main- 
tain stability while concentrating services within a few schools, as 
this district chooses to do* 

In our sample, the schools qualified under the formerly eligible 
option range in poverty from 1.31 to 53.7%* In six of the eight dis- 
tricts using the option, the schools qualified as formerly eligible are 
within a few points of the district cutoff, meaning that these same 
schools could easily be above the cutoff again in succeeding years* In 
District S2, already discussed, one formerly eligible school is a magnet 
school that has undergone a dramatic change in enrollment and Is phasing 
out its Chapter 1 program. In another district (S6), the district has 
three schools and wants to serve all of them but as shorn in Table 9, 
their poverty distribution is such that if they use the numbar method 
schools 1 and 2 qualify and if they use the percentage method schools 2 
and 3 qualify. Consequently, for the past few years, the district has 



' alcernoted each year between using the average number poor and percent 
poor as a cutoff. Tho fori^rly eligible clause Is then used to qualify 
whichever school is below the cutoff that year. 

Table 9 

Number and Percent of Low^Incofflo Children 
In Each School In District S6 

Low^Income Children 

Bchool Enrollment N "^rcent: 

1 721 

2 443 

3 252 
Average I 



In our sample of eight dlatrlcts using this option. It Is clear 
that most districts use the option to maintain stability and to qualify 
additional schools for servlcei One district in the sample uses the 
option to serve schools out of order. However, since a school can 
qualify under the option for only two years, the district will have to 
develop a new selection plan In the near future* Based on our sample, 
this option seems to be a useful one that leaves little room for misuse* 

The Uniformly High Concentration of Poverty Option 

The uniformly high concentration of poverty option (UHC option) is 
useful to districts where schools are homogeneous in terms of their 
percentages of poor students* This option Is most useful to districts 
having small numbers of schools, since larger districts rarely achieve 
the necessary narrow range of poverty levels* ta^gt, high poverty 
districts have the option of using the 25% rule to qualify most or all 
their schools* On the other hand, a district of any slge whose most 
poor school has less than 10% poverty can always invoke the UHC option, 
thus increasing the number of low ^verty schools eligible for the 
program. For example^ District S4, a large suburban district In our 
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86 12 

95 21 

63 25 

81 19 



sample I li eligible to use the UHC option. S4 haa 19 elementary echools 
rftnglng in poverty from 0*3% to 4ilZ, three middle achools ranging from 
0.4% to 1.3%| and four high schools ranging from 0.4% to 1.5% poor. 
Because Its pooreit achool has 4.1% poverty, the difference between rhe 
highest and lowest poverty school is less than 10%* (This district does 
not Invoke the UHC option because use of the option requires that all 
schools qualified under the option be served # Low poverty districts 
receive relatively small Chapter 1 allocations and some are for that 
reason less likely to spread the allocation among all tht? eligible 
schools*) Table 10 shows the districts in our sample using the WIG 
option and the number of schools they added. The types of districts in 
our sample that use the option and the kinds of schools that are 
qualified for Chapter 1 under the option are discussed below- 



Table 10 

Schools Added to Chapter I by District's Using the 
Uniformly High Concentration of Poverty Option 



Schools Currently Schools 

Targeted Possible Schools Added 

District Using Option Without Option by Option 

Code 9 % ^ % # % 





9 


60 


7 


47 


2 


28 


HI 


6 


100 


3 


50 


3 


100 


S5 


5 


83 


4 


67 


1 


25 


M2 


2 


67 


1 


33 


1 


100 


B2 


4 


80 


2 


40 


2 


100 


Totalg: 


26 


67% 


17 


48% 


9 


53 



What kinds of districts in our sample use the uniformly high con- 
centration of poverty option ? In our samplet this option could be used 
by six districts and Is currently used by five, only one of which Is 
urban. This madlum-^slied urban district uses a unique variation of the 
UHC option to qualify schools within grade bands. The difference In 
poverty levels betwen the highest and lowest ranked primary schools in 
this district is 18%^ However, the district follows a two-step school 
salectlon scheffle that was suggested by their SEA. First, the district 
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determines thofle prlronry achoolB that are eligible for Chapter 1 using 
the overage percent of poverty for primary Bchools. To qualify the 
fecialnlng achoola (whooe poverty falla below the average for the grade 
span) It deteriBines the poverty range for those schools only and then 
Invokes the tJHC option. In fact, this ffledlum-slged urban district Is 
too large and hcteroieneous to qualify to use the option In the more 
standard way* 

The other four districts In our aainpla using this option are 
raedluffl-BlEed and small suburban and rural dlatricts, and It Baem clear 
that the option la such that Its utility will usually be limited to this 
type of district, or to districts with very poverty (auch as 

district S4 discussed earlier). Very small dlstrlctB with fewer than 
1,000 students In the LEA or with only one school at a grade band have 
no need for this option since auch dlstrlctB can qualify all their 
schools using other rules. 

The average poverty levels of the five districts in our sample 
using this option range from 19% to 40%. Therefore, the option 
logically can be moat useful to a diatrlct with very low poverty, in 
which the poverty la evenly distributed across Its schools. In our 
sample the low poverty districts that could have usfed this option to 
qualify all Its schools did not elect to use It. 

What kinds of schools in our sample are qualified using this oo- 
tlon? In the five sample districts using this option, three districts 
could have qualified the same schools by using the 25% rule or by using 
a district poverty average instead of a grade span average, or both. 
However, in all five districts using this option the SIA instructed or 
advised them to use the UHC option and they did so, apparently with no 
awareness of or interest In other possibilities. The other two dis- 
tricts, for which this option had utility, qualified schools at 10%, 
16%, 17%, and 23% poor. Thus, although these schools are not partic- 
ularly high In poverty, neither could they be described as very low. 
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Also of Interest Ib the tnat that five of tho nine achodls qiiftlifl^d 
under the UHC option could have hem qualified without th^ option* 
Thus, thlfl option appeari to bo less usaful than othor options , and moris 
open to mlsuio by districts with all Bchools under 10% pov^rtyi which 
could qualify all their schools if they wished to do go* 

Tho 9 5 % Rule 

Tht» 25X rula t\m Utmt potential for misuiie of any of tho 

optlonst fiinee it only has utility in cases where the district avoragc 
poverty level is above 25% (fawer than a quarter of the nation's school 
districts, according to Kennedy, et al. , 1986)* In these districts, use 
of this ©ptlon can qualify those schools whose poverty levels are be** 
tween 25% and the district average* In our satRple, 14 districts could 
have used the 25% rule to qualify additional schools but only eight dis- 
tricts chose to do so* The districts that elected not to use the option 
are those i^lch prefer to concentrate services on the most needy schools 
rather than spread them by qualifying a larger number of schools* (The 
aft^ects of a decision to concentrate services In a high poverty district 
will be discussed later in this chapter*) 

Because it Is most often used by urban, high poverty dlstrlctSt the 
25% rule is responilble in our sMple for adding 150 schools to Chapter 
1* The districts using the option were able to increase the number of 
schools they serve by 57% overall (see Table 11)* This is obviously an 
Important option and one that appears to have little potential for 
misuse if an accurate poverty Indicator Is used* However, some consid*- 
eratlon might be given to whether 25% poverty is the appropriate limit 
for this option, or whether a lower level would permit the inclusion of 
more high poverty schools needing services* This possibility is dis^ 
cussed In more detail later In this chapter* 
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Schttoi© in Our Smple Added to Chflptcr 1 by Vnt^ of the 251 Rule 



District 
Cade 




SI 

Dl* 

CI 

P2* 

01 

Ml 

C4 

02 



101 100 H 63 37 58 

83 83 SO 34 33 66 

105 86 54 44 51 94 

47 53 44 49 3 7 

52 60 3A 41 15 44 

11 100 7 64 4 57 

n 92 7 ^58 4 57 

5 100 3 60 2 66 



*15 791 265 46X 150 57% 



*Thesa LEAs uaed the foraerly eligible option to qualify still fflore 
echooli- 

Other Optioiii and tncmptiom 

UtA^ with tmmr than 1,000 etydenti * Districts having student 
populatlans under 1,000 may mlect to serve all their schsoli at the 
dtslrtd grade leveli without rank ordering thra* Of the four districts 
within our saapie eligible to use this option^ three elected to use it. 
Two ot these districts are suburban, with poverty levels of 8% and 6%. 
These districts have only one school per grade band» so their use of 
this option does not change the schools they would serve* The third 
district, a rural district, ham 251 low-^income students and again only 
one school per grade band« 

A fourth rural district with a poverty level of 78% chooses not to 
use this option. It serves its three largest schools, with poverty 
levels ranging from 66% to 89%, with Chapter 1 funds, ^o very small, 
rTOOte schools irtth poverty levels of 0% and 33% are not served, in one 
case because services, although legale are believed to be Inappropriate 
and in the other case because the school la so small and reaote« In 
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thim purtlcular district » mo of the option could result In t\m quail-- 
Hmtlon of « ©chool having no poor chlXdran at all In attendance. 
Thuo> iDv-poViirty schools arc eligible for Chflpt^f 1 under tlile option 
If they are In umtl school dlatrlcto. 

Ordering sehools by nuro bfr vfirste , green paor. In rank ordering 
ithooltf by poverty, distrlcti my connlder either the nuiaber or percent 
©f 10iir*lncom# ehlXdren In the sehool attandenee area* Use of the number 
ffi^thnd tmnd^ t& f^vor gehooln ^Ith larger enrollmentsi (e.^t* hl^h 
schools ovar smaller elementary schools)* Of the 15 dlstrieta In our 
sftBipl© using a dlgtrlofcwlde poverty average to determine school ellgi- 
bllltyi ona dlitrlat ugei the number method because in this way it 
Inereasts tha pool of students from which Chapter I participants ean be 
selected » the sehools it qualifies using the number method range from 
49% to 100% poor* Another district usas the number g^thod in alternate 
years to increase the number of schools It can a*»rve (as described in 
the discussion of the formerly ellglbla option). These schools range 
from 12% to 25% poor. The other 13 dlstrlctB rat^k order schools by the 
percent of low-income children* None of the dl s^rlRts in our sample 
exercise the option of combining these two methods* Districts also iiave 
the choice of using average poverty irithln or acrosa grade bands* The 
effects of this decision are discussed later in this chapter* 

Educational deprivation . Districts may skip a school attendance 
area with higher poverty in order to qualify a school with greater 
educational deprivatlont None of our districts uses this option, 
although two districts reported that they compare rankings by poverty 
and by educational deprivation every year and that they would use this 
option if a less poor school showed more educational deprivation. Given 
the strong negative correlation between school poverty and achievement, 
it seens unlikely that this option is open to misuse* 

Enrollment option * Districts also have the option of using enroll-- 
ment data rather than residence in school attendance area data to 
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qualify ichools not iocfitf*d In ellglblG fichool attendance nrann. Thin 
option can usefyl to (a) districts In whiah mny highor-lncorae children 
in a gohool attendance area attend private schools » and (b) for dis- 
tricts undergoing desegregation* SGven districts In our sample are 
using enrollment data rather than school attendance area data* In all 
but one caie, hawev^ri the dlatrlcts are using tha option for all their 
school© rathor than for aehoole not in eligible attandanee areas. 

One feuch dlitrlct hao no private schools within the dlgtrlct, «ru! 
uses enrolln^nt data for all Its schools. At the grade levels aerved in 
this district, enrollment and school attendance area data should be very 
slallar because of the lack of private schools. Uae of enrollment data 
In thla district should not have any effect on school selection* 
Another district uses enrollment data for all its high echools, and four 
additional districts use enrollment data for all their schools- These 
districts are operating under desegregation plans and most have magnet 
schools. Under these conditions^ the concept of school attendance areas 
loses its meaning since the school a student attends la unrelated to the 
neighborhood lit which he or she lives* These districts are using school 
enrollment as the only logical method of school selection under the 
circumstances existing In their districts* 

Comparable services * Districts have the option of skipping schools 
that receive services comparable to those offered by Chapter 1, such as 
services of a state compensatory education program* No district In our 
sample exercises this option* 

Summary 

An eKamlnatlon of the use of school selection options in our sample 
sho^rs that these options, for the TOSt part, are not open to misuse by 
districts In a way that would result In skipping higher poverty schools 
to qualify lower-poverty schools. Options wfilch could be open to pos-- 
alble misuse are the UHC option and LEA less than 1,000 option. For 
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ffloft ymvB in ©Oftt dlstrieti, th© Chapter I legal fraraawork reeulte In 

dletrlcti qualifying the highest poverty gchools* In loir-poverty die- 

trlats, hoiiiev0r, the highest poverty schools may often have very low 
poverty with respect to other schools In the nation* 

Why ar e potiie h igh pove rty eliimentary sehoolB not receiving Chapter 1 
funds? 

u- i _-j...j M.. "I # 

In the 30 district sampli!, 63 of the 812 elemGntary schools with 
poverty levels over 20% did not receive Chapter 1 funds. (These schools 
were not skipped as sehools receiving servlcoe of eoaparable ttature and 
scope.) The schools are in eight districts, all with poverty over 20% 
and one irtth poverty ov^r 50%. As we will show* high poverty non- 
Chapter 1 eleMntary schools exist In high poverty districts where (a) 
the schools* poverty level is below the district average and aloo below 
25% or (b) the district has a policy of concentrating services on Its 
fflost needy schools* In addition^ we will show that serving schools at 
all grade bands can result in the exclusion of high poverty elementary 
schools from the program* As we discuss In the following section, the 
national emphasis on funding elementary schools rather than Junior and 
senior high schools can but does not necessarily result In the further 
omission of high poverty schools from the program. 

Since Chapter 1 is Intended to benefit students in high poverty 
schools » and since many schools with relatively low poverty nationally 
also benefit from the program^ one would not expect the program*s legal 
framework to be responsible for the exclusion of high poverty schools* 
In our sample, however, 16 of the 63 high poverty elementary schools 
(according to a definition of high poverty as above 20% poor) cannot be 
served because they are below their district -s average poverty and they 
are also below 25% poverty (so they cannot qualify under the 25% rule). 
These schools are all in districts that qualify as many elementary 
schools as possible. Thus, It is safe to ass we that the districts 
would have Included these 16 schools had It been legal to do so* 
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Porty-fllx of the high povorty alimentary schools which are not 
Chapter 1 achools are In three districts that have policies of con- 
centrating servieee^ Those dletrlcts do not gerve as many schools as 
possible* they do not use the 25% rule and In some caaea do not serve 
all the elemental^ eahools which are above the district average In 
poverty. The districts give two reaoone for concentrating oervlces In 
this way* 

The flrgt reaeon those high poverty districts do not qualify evory 
eligible school Is that their allocations are not large enough to spread 
over all the schoola chat could qualify and atlll maintain deelred 
levels of Chapter 1 services* These districts choose to have aubstan- 
tlal Chapter 1 prograrae in their aost needy schools rather than having 
eiMHer programs and including (relatively) less needy schools* Of 
course, irfiile these schools art lass needy by their individual dis- 
trict's standards* at the national level they have relatively high 
poverty levels » even within the Chapter I program. 

The second reason these high poverty districts do not serve all the 
schools that could qualify Is that It Is politically unwise for them to 
establish a Chapter I program in a school unless they are confident that 
they can keep the program there, Thusp some districts avoid qualifying 
schools that are barely above the district cutoff, because these schools 
could easily be below the cutoff over several succeeding years. Other 
districts are apprehensive of cuts in Chapter 1 allocaclons* Therefore, 
even if they could currently afford to qualify more schools than they 
do, they believe that In future years they might receive smaller alloca- 
tions and would then be forced to withdraw funds from certain schools. 
These districts try to maintain political stability by concentrating 
services* 

Other reasons are logistical in nature^ For Instance, one rural 
district does not serve a very small, remote elementary school with high 
poverty becauee of the difficulties involved in reaching the school 
combined with the small number of students who would be affected* 
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In general, it appears that a stable Increaoe In allocations to 
dletrlctft above a certain poverty level (such an 20% or 25%) might have 
the effect of Increasing the number of high poverty wchoola qualifying 
for Chapter 1« AI0O1 flchoolB with poverty levels that are flubstantlal 
but that are below 25% could be increased^ If policy makerg found It 
desirable^ by changing the 25% rule to the 20% rule or by using any 
lower limit deetaed appropriate. Some districts, however, would preauffl" 
ably still cheoga to concentrate servlcas on the most needy schools 
unlesa they were legally required to servo all schools above a certain 
poverty level t 

To what extent does grade band targeting deprive hl^h poverty echools at 
upper grade band g of Chapter 1 fundi ? 

Under the Chapter I leglslstloni school dlitricta are given the 
option of serving all grade bands or of selecting a subset of grade 
levels for Chapter 1 services. Table 12 provides a aummary of the grade 
spans currently served among the 30 dlatrlctg In our study. As can be 
seen from Table 12, all the 29 school districts with elementary schools 
Include Chapter 1 services at this level* In contrast, of 21 dlstrlcte 
that have separate middle or junior high schools, only 14 serve build- 
ings at this grade band. Even fewer districts In our sample, 9 out of 
29 or 31%, provide Chapter 1 to senior high schools or schools contain- 
ing grades 7 to 12. 



Table 12 

Orade Spans Currently Served In Chapter I in 30-^Dlstrlct Sample 



Grade Spans 


Number 
With 


of Districts 
Grade Span 


Districts Serving 
Number 


Grade Span 
% 


Elementary or 
COBblned K-8 




29 


29 


100 


Middle/Junior High 




21 


14 


67 


Senior High or 
Cofflblned Junior/ 
Senior High 




29 


9 


31 



Clearly, for the majority of dlstrl<!ts in the Bample, Chapter I 
eerviees arc conGcntrated at tho eiefflontary grades. This la eonalstcnt 
with raports that have loakad at the dlatrlbution of Chapter 1 partic- 
ipants by grada leva! nationally (Anderson jr Stonehlll, 1986), Histor- 
ically, 90% of all Title 1/Chapter 1 etudenta are In the elementary 
gradei from pre-*klndergarten to grade 8, although lees than 70% of the 
sehool^aged population flttends these gradGS* The praponderance of 
program atudents at the lower grades la a function of grade band 
d^eiiiiona mde by districts In which senior high schools and often 
Junior high sehoola or middle achools ara not eonsidered at all in the 
achool selection process* 

The eKtenalve use of grade band targeting in the Chapter 1 program 
leads to the question of the extent to which such district decisions 
contribute to the absence of high poverty schools from the program* If 
districts ware required to qualify eligible schools at all grade bands, 
would Chapter 1 reach more high poverty, low achievement schools than It 
does under the current system? This Is a complex question, in part 
because many districts believe Chapter 1 services are most effective at 
the elementary levels, regardless of considerations of poverty. 

What makes the Issue even mere complicated, as we will show, is the 
fact that high schools on the average tend to have relatively lower 
proportions of students from low-Income families than the elementary and 
middle schools in their districts. Furtheraore, given that a district 
would keep the same number of program participants, the number of 
students served per school will vary according to the number of schools 
qualified, and the number of schools funded will vary according to the 
targeting options the district decides to use. The Interaction of these 
factors makes It difficult to make generallEatlons about the effect of 
qualifying schools at all grade levels. What Is clear, however. Is that 
such a decision would not necessarily result In qualifying a more needy 
group of schools or In serving a substantially lower achieving group of 
students. 
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As Bhown In Table 13 » In 21 of the 24 districts In our satupla for 
which wc have school level poverty data> poverty levels df^creaae an the 
BChool grade levals Incraaan* Personnal in several dlatrlcti mentioned 
that poverty rates baaed an participation In the National School Lunch 
Prograa tended to decrGase at the high school level because students no 
longer wished to eat on campus and would not sign up for the program 
even though their families qualified* Thus it is necessary to consider 
tha possibility that the decrease in poverty rates as measured by Na-^ 
tlonal School Lunch Program participation may bci at least In partj an 
artifact of the poverty meaaure. 

Analyses of census data reported by Kennedyt et al., (1986), how- 
ever, also show that nationally the poverty rate In Junior and senior 
high schools is lower than It Is among elementary^level studentB* Indl-- 
eating that the decrease In poverty across school levels Is a real 
occurrence* It Is believed this reflects either the rising Income of 
maturing families or the fact that mothers are likely to remain at home 
while their children are young and return to work when they are older. 
Another factor that is believed to play a role is that poor students are 
more likely to drop out of school and thus not be Includad In poverty 
counts at the upper grades* 

Assuming that the decrease In poverty across school levels la a 
real occurrence, it would appear that many of the students who are the 
potential recipients of Chapter I services are no longer In the educa- 
tion system at the upper grades. The fact that many districts choose 
not to serve senior high schools does not neceaearlly mean that the 
neediest schools are not being qualified for services* 

Would more needy students receive Chapter 1 services if all grade 
bands were targeted ? Annual national achievement data on Chapter 1 
students by grade level has consiscently shown a pattern whereby the 
achievemant status of students decreases as the grade band of the 
students Increases. For 1983--84, the average reading score of students 
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Table 13 



Percentage of Poverty by School tevel 

for Che 30-DlHtrict Sample 



Dlfltf let 
SiE€ and T^pe 


TSi ef- yi 




Middle 
Schoolo 


High 
School 


Very targe nrban 


CI 


65.7 


S7.8 


32.6 








29.1 


15.1 




D2 


28.1 


26.4 


26,2 




Gl 


13.9 


14,1 


13.5 


LatRe Urban 


LI 


42.9 


33.3 


19.9 




1.2 


21.8 


16.2 


8.8 




fil 


JO a ^ 


42.8 


22.4 




P2 


32.0 


25.0 


17.4 




Rl 


39.3 


-„ 


36.8 




SI 


Ail A 




39 .6 




S2 


57.5 


46.8 


37,3 




S3 


24.1 


22.9 


13,2 


Lane SulniFliafi 






2.6 


1.6 




S4 


1*2 


1.0 


1.0 


Msdlm Urban 






18.3 


11.8 




Ml 


82.0 


77.8 


68.8 


Madltm Sisburbao 


El 


12.2 


11.7 


4.8 








19.8 


12.8 


Medlim Rural 


C4 


45.3 


42.4 


32.3 




CD 


27 #3 


26.4 


8.0 




S5 


27a 


22.7 


24,5 


Snail Suburban 








N/A 




So 


17 w2 




M/A 


Ssall Rural 


B2 


30.9 


N/A 


N/A 




H2 


75.8 




68.0 




02 


88.4 




83.3 


¥ery Svall 


Jl 


10,9 




5.4 


SuburbaD 


PI 


N'A 




N/A 


Very Small Rural 


J2 


78.9 




N/A 




M3 


29.3 






NM * Not available 


from docunenti 


i. 
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ill grades 2 through 7 was 35 NCKsi in grades 8 and 9 it was 34 NCEst and 
for grades 10, 11, and 12 It decrcaoGd to 30 NCEs (Anderoon & Stonehlil, 
1986) • Chapter 1 students at the senior high school level appear to be 
lower achlaving than those currently served at the elementary and Junior 
high school levels. 

These data raise a concern that the elimination of Che high achools 
at the school selection stage has neant that educationally needier stu^ 
dents In the upper grades are being excluded from the opportunity to 
participate In Chapter 1, and that the av^llahle places are instead 
being filled by less needy students at the elementary grades. If this 
were truei then targeting at all grade bands should result In a needier 
population being served. Data from our study do not allow us to eKamine 
directly the achievement levels of high school students because most 
districts In our sMple and nationally do not conduct dlstrictwide 
achievement testing after ninth or tenth grade. In this section and In 
Appendix E, however, we present a variety of data that together indicate 
that including more high school students In Chapter 1 can but will not 
necessarily produce a lower scoring total group of participants. 

Many studies have tKamlntd the relationship between school mean 
family Income levels and average school achievement scores. For 
Instance, the Sustaining Effects Study {Bregllo, et al., 1978) found a 
correlation of *67 between school mean family Income and school mean 
achlavtment. We calculated the correlation between school mean reading 
achievement and proportion of low^income students for schools In each of 
the largest districts in our sample for which we had data* The school- 
level correlations for these 10 urban districts are shown in Table 14. 
The analysis shows that the correlations range from -.52 to ^.74, with 
an overall average correlation of ^.66. That la, within these dls^ 
trlcts, there is a strong negative correlation between school poverty 
and school achievement. This means that schools with higher proportions 
of lew-^lncome families^ such as elementary schools, will tmnd to have 
lower mean achievement scores than schools with stiller proportions of 
low*lncome families « such as high schools. 



Table U 

Correlation Between School Monn Reading Achlav^mwnt and School Poverty 
^ Number of ^ School" Level ^ 



Diatrlct Sehools Correlation 



Dl 95 ^.60 

CI 66 ^.69 

Gl 57 -.69 

U 18 ^,74 

t2 32 ^.70 

80 -,69 

Rl 41 ^,60 

51 100 ^,52 

52 34 ^.69 

53 22 ^,66 



545 Overall Average i *^.66 



Data from the High Sehool and Beyond Study (NCES, 1984) about 
dropping out of high school are aleo relevant to the Issue of Chapter 1 
services for high school students. Data from the High School and Beyond 
Study show that almost 14% of 1980 high school sophoaoras left high 
school without a diploma at some point after the spring of their soph-- 
offlore year* Higher dropout rates wert associated with minority status, 
low socioeconomic status, and poor academic performance — characteristics 
that also typify Chapter 1 parcielpants* The dropout rate among low 
achievers Is very high* Nearly 42X of those students who indicated that 
they received classroom grades of mostly D's dropped mt of high school 
after their sophomore year* These data suggest that educationally 
deprived students are present in the upper grades of high school In 
lower concentrations than at the elementary level* 

How then can w explain the fact that nationwide Chapter 1 high 
school studente have much lower achleveTOnt scores than Chapter 1 ele- 
mentary students? We believe that this phenomenon occurs because the 
proportion of high school students who participate in Chapter 1 programs 
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Is smaller Chan the proportion of eleioentary school stud^ntfl pflrtie- 
Ipatlng in Chapter 1. Currently Chflptcrr 1 elefflentory students era U% 
of the nation 'fl elewentary echool ©nrollment while Chapter 1 secondary 
students are only A% of the natlonU secondary school enrollment (Ander- 
son h Stonehlll, 1986). Because they are amaller> Chapter 1 programs at 
the high school level are concentrated on lower scoring or iBore educfl- 
tlonally deprived students than are those at the elementary school 
lovel* 

Using data from one of the largest districts in our sample, we sim- 
ulated the effects of eKpandlng Chapter 1 services to Include high 
schools. This simulation is presented in detail in AppendlK E* In the 
simulation, in order to include middle and high schools In the Chapter 1 
program the district must change its school selection strategy. The 
district has three strateglas from which It can choose to select schools 
at grades K-^12t One strategy results in serving fewer elementary 
schools but iQSore studenti within each school. In our simulation, this 
results in service to a higher aehlavlng group of elementary students. 

The simulation Illustrates two things* First, If a diitrlct serves 
its neediest students i^thin each school, then serving a larger group 
within a school will necessarily result In raising the mean achievement 
level within the group. This supports our belief that Chapter I second^ 
ary students are lower-scoring than elements^ students because they 
represent a smaller proportion of their group* Second, the simulation 
shows that school selection In a large district can be a very complex 
process in %rtiich many factors Interact. In our simulation, altering 
school selection procedures to include middle and high schools resulted 
in significant changes in the elementary schools and students served , 
changing the overall composition of the Chapter I program. The Simula-^ 
tlon shows the complexity of trying to predict the effects of a decision 
to Include high schools in Chapter I. It cannot be assuffled that a 
decision to target Chapter 1 services only at lower grades results In 
serving a lass needy group of students than if the program were targeted 
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acrosB all grades. Tho outoom© of adding highor grade bflndg to Chapter 
1 In any district will depend upon dletrlct conditlona and upon the 
school and student selection declslona the district makes in Imple- 
menting the change. 

What reasons do diit rlcte give for serving only elementary gr^d^B ? 
District personnel In tha sample were aaked how their district decided 
which grade levels to serve. The districte that restrict the grade 
levels served In Chapter 1 relative to the total grades in their dis- 
tricts reported a wide range of rationales for their decisions. Usu- 
ally, siore than one reason was reported. Table 15 presents the reasons 
given for concentrating services at lower grades, grouped under some of 
the CQntextual factors discussed in the previous chapter. Personnel In 
13 districts comraented that they have historically served elemental^ 
grades. Perspectives of decision makers, such as a belief that elemen- 
tary grades show the most need, also play an important role in a die- 
trict's decision to restrict Chapter 1 services to the elementary 
grades* 



Of those dlstrieta in our sample that currently Include grades 7^ 
8, or 9 in Chapter 1, ^o districts expect that those grades will be 
eliminated if further budget cuts occur* One district reported that it 
may have to eliminate grades 7 and 8 because the state does not want to 
fund Chapter 1 at these upper grades* Another district saw a lack of 
building iupport at grades 7 and 8 as a reason for eKcludlng those 
grades from Chapter 1 in the future* In contrast, six districts cur^ 
rently serving all grade spans within their district did not mention any 
anticipated changes in the grade levels they will serve in the near 
future* 



To illustrate the effect of targeting at all grade bands , we 
examined the number of additional schools that could be qualified In our 
sMple If the district's targeting strategy were extended across all 
grade levels. (For instance, if a district uses the 25% rule to target 
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Table 15 



Reasons fof Selecting Eleroontary Grades for Chapter 1 
In the 30-Dlgtrlet Sample* 



Number of^ 
Dietrlets 



Ferepeetivag of Deglslon Makare 

extm^ntary gredas ahow ooit need 6 

Input ttam partntal or advisory eounell 5 

LEA belief In early Intervantlon * 

Gfeat@i^ support from building staff 

at ^Inmmtaty achooli ^ 

Studlai show Chaptar 1 more effective 

at elefflencary grades ^ 

Eatablished Pracadures 

Elementary gradas hletorleally served 13 

Sehaduling conflicts for Chapter 1 

at secondary lavela 3 

Problem granting course atedlt for 

Chaptar 1 at sacondary levels I 



Totali 
Rasourcas 



Totals 

State Guidelines 



17 (57) 



Secondary schools eliminated due to 

funding cuts * 

Saeondary schools served ^th state 

or district funds * 



8 (27) 
4 (13) 



^Districts may give mora than one response* Numbers in parentheses 
Indicate the percent of dlstrlcti giving a response in this category- 



all alamtntary schools, this rule was applied to middle and high 
schools. If a district uses grade band averaging at the elementary and 
middle school levels i this method was applied at the high school level O 
Table 16 shows the number of schools district ^ currently serve compared 
to the number that could be served if secondary schools were considered* 
As one might expect, the number of schools served would Increase^ In 
our sample, the Inclusion of secondary schools represents a 20% Increase 



over pr«Bcnt nuabers. However, as rcadorn of Appendix E h«vft leflrned, 
neither the schoolB aervcd nor the etud^nci «erved would nece««orlly be 
needier If thaso seeond«ry flCtiooJj ifere Included In the Chapter 1 
program* 



Table 16 

pMblle Schooli Currently Served VersuB Public Schoola Eligible 
If Secondary School« Were Included 



DlBtrlct 
Code 

CI 

01 

U 

L2 

01 

81 

S2 

S3 

C2 

S4 

Bl 

El 

CA 

C5 

ss 

M2 
86 
B2 

Jl 
PI 

To tale I 



Currently In 
Chapter 1 
■ # - 



Public schools 
Eligible Including 
Seeondary SchoolB 

I'' % 



105 
90 
15 
10 
52 

102 
20 
15 
S 
2 
9 
8 

11 
4 
5 
2 
3 
4 
3 
1 

466 



86 


lis 


97 


62 


112 


77 


52 


20 


69 


22 


17 


37 


60 


56 


64 


67 


115 


98 


42 


26 


54 


45 


20 


61 


16 


6 


19 


8 


3 


12 


60 


11 


73 


47 


9 


53 


92 


12 


100 


67 


6 


100 


83 


6 


100 


67 


3 


100 


75 


4 


100 


80 


5 


100 


50 


6 


100 


50 


2 


100 




557 





Increaee 
in SchoolB 

nr 



13 
22 

5 



I 
1 
3 
1 

91 



11 
24 
33 
70 
7 

13 
30 
33 
26 
50 
22 
12 
9 
50 
20 
50 
33 
25 
100 
100 

20% 



Sumary 

High poverty elementary echoola (defined ai ■choole having aere 
than 20% ioii-lnco«e ttudenta) are sonetloes excluded fren Chaptt? I, in 
•oiae eaaes their poverty level, although high, la below their dlatrlet*. 
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Average or btlw 25% • In othtir caBe»» thm^ schools eould qualify aa 
Ghflpttr 1 ichools but thai? dl»trleta elyct not to fund theWp tlther 
becfiuse of s policy of concfintraCing Bmtylem on the n^adlest schools In 
fcht district or b©Mu««i of « policy of not serving ichooli which say 
later lose fundlngi Many dlstricti achieve stability by kaeping Chapter 
1 in tha saw schools year aftar yearg and thay are reluctant to fund 
schools i^lch My ba inaliglbla in future years or schools for i^ich 
thay may not always hava sufficiant funds* It appaars that a stable 
incraasa In Chaptar I allocations to high povarty districts , parhap» 
couplad with a lowarlng of the 251 ilalt in the current 25% rula, would 
result in ©ora high poverty schools balng included in t\m program* 

Tha traditional focus of Chapter I on the alamantary gradas has not 
nacessarlly resulted In the exclusion of high povarty mlddla and high 
schools from tha program, sinct schools at uppar lavals tand to ba lass 
poor than alamantary achools. Dapandlng upon tha targatlng optlona a 
district choosas to usa, axpandlng tha Chaptar I program to tha uppar 
gradaa can somatlms rasult in the awluslon of elamantary achools that 
ara highar In povarty than tha high schools racaiving funds * Basad on 
tha simulations parformad In this study and on national data on tha 
dtffarance In ^varty Incldanct at alascntary and stcondary schools » wa 
eati see that a lagislativa mandate to serve at all grade lavals would 
probably not have tha effact of increasing the nunbar of high povarty 
achools includad in the program* 

What Effact Poaa Ranking and Avaraging Within Crade Bands 
Have on tha Schools Racaiving Chaptar 1 Funds? 

Introduction 

School districts that elect to usa district averaging to salact 
achools for Chapter 1 have the option of averaging poverty levels within 
grade spans to be served and ignoring grade spans that are not targeted 
for services* Some districts use this option to select schools by 
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averaging itlthiii $tmim bande ev«n If they will ultimately Iticluae «11 
grddt l^vtls In their Chapter 1 program* Othtr dlitriatt average aeroia 
grada gpani tmt do not iftrva avary grade apani As raadera of AppendlK 6 
ean aaa^ tha cholca of povarty avaraga to usa haa an affaet on tha 
nMbara and klnda of aehoola that qualify for Chapter 1. To invastlgata 
fUin furthar, m alMlatad both averaging mathoda In 12 dlitrlote for 
"whlah ita had the naeaaaai^ datai In laost caaaap It appears that uelng 
grade apan rather than dlatrlat avaragaa ulll (a) daeraaaa the number of 
elattanta^ aehoela qualifying for Chapter 1, (h) have little eff«et on 
qualifying silddla or junior high achoolii and (c) Inereaaa the number of 
high aehoola qtwiifylng* 

What ehangea might oecur if dlatrlcta in our aaaple ehanga from die- 
tr ietyld a avara §lng to grade apan avaraptiiB ? 

Aa we have aean in Table 13, for moit dletrleta In our sample the 
avaraga percent of lon-lncoma atudenta in elementary echoola la higher 
than the aaM figure at the middle aehool levels lAleh itself ia higher 
ihan averaga poverty at the high aehool level* Thua, the average atu- 
dant poverty at the elewntai^ level la uaually higher than the average 
for the entire atudent populaelon off %hm dlatrlet* Hhea a dlatrlct uses 
the grade apan average to qualify elementary aehoolat femr elementary 
•ehoola ifill qualify tlwn if a dlatriot avaraga iiera u8ed# At the high 
achool levels the reverae la true* There the grade apan average tenda 
to be lower than the dlatrict avaraga, ao usa of a grade span average 
will qualify mTm high sehoola* Table 17 ahwa for 12 dlatrleta the 
effaot of changing ttm a dlatriet average to averaging vlthin grade 
apaa* In our aampla aueh a change would result in 37 fewer elementary 
achoola qualifying (161 laaa), two fwr middle aohoola qualifying (3% 
laas)p and nine more high aehoola qualifying (29% more). If the 
dlatrieta ehanga in the oppoalte direction (I.e., from ualng grade apan 
avaragaa to ualng dlatriet averagea) the effect la reversed* 



Number of Schools Qitoilfylng for Chfiptcr 1 in 12 Distrlctfl, 

by Avernglng Method 



School Type 


Avesrage Across 
District 


Avorage Within 
Grade Span 


Change 


Elomentiiry 


237 


200 


- 37 


Mlddlft/Junlor 


64 


62 


- 2 


Senior High 


31 


40 


+ 9 



The dlffer<inee Iti qualifying mhmtn caused by th^ flv^fflglng 
methods com^p from tht difference In povr^rty smong grade spans* For the 
two districts using eenflus traet data, which tendi to mlnlmlid grade 
span #<lf ferencea^ the effect of changing from dlscrlcc to grade flpan 
avaragts Is small and actually results In fewer rathar than mora high 
schools being sarved* For every district In which average poverty 
lavels decraaia as grade lavals Incraasat however, tha choice of which 
type of average to use will also be a choice of how many schools In each 
grade span will qualify for Chapter I funding* 

To maxlmlEe tha number of elamentary schools qualifying, districts 
should use a dlstrlctwlda poverty average # (This is true even If only 
alasentary schools will be funded*) To ralnlmlBe the number of ele* 
mantary schools qualifying and/or maxlralEa the number of high schools 
qualifying » districts should use grade span averages* For mlddl- or 
junior high schools the effect of using either average will usual be 
small and will vary from district to district. 

Summary 

Tha option to calculate average poverty xavels within as well as 
across grade spans allows districts soma flaiclblllty In targeting at the 
elementary and high school lavals. Some districts In our sample use a 
variety of options to qualify elementary schools below the grade span 
average poverty whan use of a district average would qualify the same 



schools without the uaa of any options* Qthor dlstrleCB, howaver, eerve 
only their hlghoat povprty schools rcigafdiofifl of the poverty cutoff they 
u»c flo that for them ehanglng tho typo of average would jwakc no differ- 
ence In the schools that ultlfflatcly receive fundBt The option to choofie 
one average or another seems to be a useful ono» but with ramlf Icatlona 
that not all dlfltrlcts are aware oft In moat caeea, districts decreaae 
©lementary schools qualifying and Increosie high ochoQls by ualng grade 
span rather than district averagea. 

Choice of Pove rty Indicator 

Since Chapter 1 legislation does not specify the type of data 
dlatrlcte should use In ranking schoola by poverty, tt seeros appropriate 
to consider what effect the choice of poverty indicator has on the qual- 
ification of schools for Chapter 1. Although our data did not permit 
any direct comparisons of poverty indicators, we found no evidence that 
the choice of a particular Indicator would cause inequltieg within a 
district* Indicators will produce different results, however, when 
applied to a specific poverty level, such as in the case of the 25% 
rule« 

What poverty indicators are typically used ? 

The District Practices Study (Advanced Technology, 1983) found that 
n% of districts used free or reduced price lunch counts, 36X used Aid 
to Families With Dependent Children (AFDC) enrollwnt^ and 19% used 
census data on fasiily Incorae (some districts combine more than one 
measure). Preliminary data from OERI sh.w comparable patterns of 
current use and as Table 18 shows, the districts in our sample made 
similar choices. Seventy percent use either free or free and reduced 
lunch counts, 13% combine lunch counts with ATOC data, and 101 use AFDC 
data alone. Seven perc^it use census data, either alone or in combina- 
tion with AFDC data* 
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Tabid 18 

Sample Districts' Use of Poverty Indicators 



^""^ ' Number of Dl«rlet8 ^^^P^ 
Poverty Indtcatori Ufllng Indicator Using Indleotor 



Nfltionftl School tunch Program 

rr@o ana rGQUCGu Xuncn 

Prae lunch 


1 J 

JL 1 

k 

* 


17 
J / 

13 


Aid to Families With 
Diptndant ChUdriin (APOC) 


3 


10 


Comblnatldn of fre©/reduced lunch 
and APDC 


4 


13 


Censud data on family income 


I 


3 


Combination of cenaue and AFPC 


1 


3 


Overall 1 


30 


99 



Doae the cholc€ o^^^ tsake a dlf fyence in achgol tar^ef- 

Diatrlctfl in our sasple using combined measures believe that one or 
the other Indicator alone would underestimate poverty* In one such 
district I administrators believe that free and reduced lunch counts 
underestimate poverty at the high school level because students are 
embarrassed to apply for the lunch program # This district believes that 
combining the count with AFDC data produces a more accurate count. 
Another distrlcti which also combines lunch program and AFDC datap 
believes that many families who are too proud to use AFDC will apply for 
free or reduced lunches for their children. For the most part, dli^ 
tticts appear to select the measure they use for administrative reasons 
and because they believe it is accurate* not because a particular 
measure is believed to produce a higher count. 
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In our fliimpla vc wero not able to compnre cHroctly the effects on 
flchool selection of using dlffarcnt pomrty m&muten* In Table A-11 in 
AppendlK A» two povorty dstlffiatos for eoch district in the aamplc! «fa 
proscnted* One flgura repreaant© the flguro derived from the data 
source the dletrict need to flclect Bchools, usually trm and reduced 
lunch data* The second figure rcpreeenta povarty pstlmatas boflod on 
Orahansky Indtx data froin 1980, It appears that use of free and reduced 
lunch data will generaily produce a higher count than use of other types 
of data* Thle beeomoa Iniportant only wh«*n the legislation apcclflcs 
certain poverty lavela, such as In the 25X tule. If ffiore such apeGlflc 
provisions were conteraplated , it might be wise to consider apeclfylng 
the poverty measure to be used in making the count. 

What reaaona do dlstrlcta ^Ive for their choice of poverty measure ? 

Tn our interviews with district Chapter 1 staff, the ^ost frequent 
reasons given for using the free and reduced lunch counts are that this 
information (a) is believed to be the moat accuratti (b) la readily 
available to the school districts, or (c) In mny cases Its use is 
recommendtd or required by their SEA* 

Of those using a composite of free/reduced lunch and AFDC, two 
districts mentioned earlier specifically said that using one Indicator 
alone would result In an underegtlaate of poverty In their districts/ 
One of the districts that uses ATOC to measure poverty described their 
method of obtaining counts for their school attandance areas (SAAs). A 
list of the families on AFDC Is obtained from a county government 
office* The list contains names and addresses of families and the ages 
of the children* It does not Indicate the schools that children attend. 
Each year the Ims transportation staff, who are familiar with school 
area boundaries, are asked to determine which famillea with school^age 
children live In each SAA. The difficulties Involved in using this 
method explain why free or reduced lunch counts are a more popular 
measure* 
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The one district using ccnQUS data alone doc?8 so becauBe there Is a 
belief both at the difltrlct and the state level that ualng 1980 conaufl 
data would be **audltablOi the dlatrlct also related Chat om of the 
reasofii they uee eanaus data la the burden Involved in maintaining 
records on Individual students If free and reduced price lunch mtQ 
us#d* 

The dlatrlot that combines C0n8ua data with AFDC weights the census 
dutu wortf hAiivtly b^n^uan It Is stfiblo dveif 10 ycatu and thus provides a 
long period of Btabllity in school rankings* Use of census data also 
has the effect of minimising differences In poverty between grade bands 
(see districts D2 and Gl in Table 13)* This is becauie each atudent'a 
poverty ranking Is a function of the student* a census tract rather than 
of the student's family income* 

Sugmary 

A district's choice of pDverty indicator is related to admlnls"* 
tratlva concerns as well as to belief In the accuracy of the Indicator. 
Poverty Indicators differ with reference. to an absolute poverty level, 
because free and rtduced lunch data will usually produce a higher count 
than other data* Thus if the legislation ware modified to Include an 
increased nurabar of poverty limltSi policy Mkers might wish to eonslder 
specifying a specific poverty Indicator to be used. 

Chapter Summary 
Chapter 1 School Selection and Poverty 

One of the most important findings of this chapter is that while 
the selection of schools to receive Chapter 1 funds appears to be 
working successfully within Individual districts in our sample, where 
the neediest schools are usually selected, across districts the legal 
framework can result In the Inclusion of relatively low poverty schools 



and the eKclualon of relativoly high poverty achools. The district 
ichool tnrgotlng process results In apparent Inequltlos natlonaUy, 
where some high poverty schools in high poverty districts are not 
Ctiopter 1 schools i?hll0 low poverty schools In low poverty districts are 
able to receive program funds. Although Chapter I allocations to low 
poverty districts are relatively sraall, thay add up to about $400 
million annu lly. Our aaraple of 30 dlBtrlcte reveals the sources of the 
unavenness in the distribution of Chapter 1 funds to schools nationwide? 

• Low poverty Chapttr 1 flchools are often a diroct result of the 
participation In the program of low poverty distrlcta. Districts 
may receive Chapter 1 allocations if they are located in a county 
In which at least 10 low-lncomo children live* 

• High poverty non-*Chapter 1 elementary schools result fromi 

(a) schools being below their district's poverty average and 
having slightly fewer than 25% low-lncome students | 

(b) schools baing In high poverty districts which for reasons of 
stability or educational philosophy serve only their very 
neediest schools. 

Strategies to consider in riduclng these apparent discrepanclefl Includei 

• A school-level rather than a county-level poverty limit* For 
instance. Chapter 1 funds could be removed from low-poverty dis- 
tricts having no high^poverty schools. 

• A stable increase In Chapter 1 allocations to high poverty dis- 
tricts i for example, dlstrlccs with over 21% of their students 
from low-income families. This would encourage sorae high poverty 
districts to serve more eligible schools* 

• A modification of the 25% rule to permit high poverty districts 
to qualify more tchools. For example, schools with more than 20% 
iow^income students could be eligible to participate even if they 
were below their district's poverty average. 
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What ie the Igipoct of Targeting Opt ions and. Exception 

The uio and potentlfll uao of targeting options and eKCGptlons were 
evaluated using our 30-dl8trlct sample. Overall, we found that many 
dlstrlats have some fleKlblllty In the schools they designate as Chapter 
1 schools, although thla flexibility la sometimes lost either because 
diatrlcta are unaware of targeting possibilities or because they must 
follow SEA directlvta. Data from our flampla revealed the followlngi 

• The 2S% rule is the moat powerful targeting option, because It is 
used moat often In large urban districts* Use of this option 
added 150 hlgh-^poverty Chapter I schoola to our sample (a 57% 
Increase), despite the fact that three large districts did not 
choose to use the option* 

• The formerly eligible option is widely used and added 31 schools 
at varying poverty levels to the dlstrlcti in the sample that 
used it| increasing those districts* Chapter 1 schoola by 11%* 
In all except one case the schools added were very close to the 
district poverty average. 

• The uniformly high concentration of poverty option Is not widely 
used in our sample and In three of the five districts where it 
was used, Its use was unnecessary since the same schools could 
have been qualified by another method* preliminary OEM data, 
however, indicate that nationally as many as 40% of districts 
that select schools are using this option* The UHC option could 
be used by a district with all low--poverty schooli to serve all 
its schools, since the poverty range in such a district would be 
less than 10%. The option appears to have the least utility and 
most potential for misuse of any of the targeting options and 
exceptions* 
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• Grade band averaging aa opposcsd to dlatrlct Averaging i« m 
option that la more powerful Chan some dlstrlcto renllgo. Use of 
a grade band average will usually qualify fewer olementary 
schoolfl than a dlBtrlct average, and more high schools. Many 
dlstrlctB use the option of serving only elemontary and middle 
BChools, both in our sample and nationwide. Not all dlstrlcta 
realize, howavcr, that by using a district average to target 
elementary BchoolB they can qualify wore of those Bchools than by 
using a grade band average. 

• The use of number verius percent poor con make a difference In 
school selection, since the use of number tends to favor Bchools 
with larger enrollments such as high schools. Most districts, 
nationally and In our sample, use the percent method. 

• Most districts use National Lunch Program data as their poverty 
indicator, both nationally and In our sample. This meaaure is 
readily available, Is widely believed to be accurate, and In some 
cases is required by SEAs. There appear to be aome absolute dlf- 
fereneea among poverty indicators, becauae use of lunch program 
data appears to indicate a higher poverty level than use of other 
data, at least at the elementary level. Use of cenBus data tends 
to smooch out dlfferencefl between elementary and high schools. 

• Several districts use school enrollment inBCead of residence in a 
school attendance area to rank all their schools. These dis- 
tricts, for the TOst part, are Involved in desegregation plans 
which effectively abolish school attendance areas. 

• The LEA with fewer than 1,000 students option was little used in 
our sample and is used nationally by about 6% of all Chapter I 
districts, according to preliminary OERl data. This appears to 
be a useful option for small districts having more than one 
school at a grade level. 
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• The oducuclonal dijprlvatlon and comparable services options were 
used by very few districts In the aample and eeam unlikely to 
make much difference In the national distribution of Chap tor 1 
schools. 

9 Uae of targeting options In a low to fsoderatc poverty district 
can Increase the number of low poverty schools receiving Chapter 
1 funds. It can rarely hove this effect in a high poverty 
district j however, because most schools In high poverty dlatrlcts 
have a high Incidence of poverty. ThuB, modification or even 
elimination of specific targeting options would have a much 
smaller impact on the national program than would an alteration 
in the types of districts eligible for fuTide* 

Ghaptcr 1 ys Elementary Emphaelg 

At the national level, Chapter 1 la ovcrwhelffllngly an elementary 
programi meaning that most high schooli are not raeeivlng Chapter 1 
funds* Are these high ichoolg high poverty schools that should be 
Included In the program? Are lower poverty elementary schools receiving 
funds at the expense of needier high schools? Simulations using data 
from one district In our sample revealed the following! 

• If J as is typical, high schools in a district are lower than the 
district average In poverty, then using grade band averaging and 
qualifying high ichools will tnake the district *s Chapter 1 
schools less poor overall* 

• If adding high schools will require increasing the number of 
children served in each Chapter 1 school by decreasing the total 
number of schools qualified. Chapter 1 will be serving a higher 
achieving group of students than it was before high seheols were 
served* 
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From dfltfl In our flomple, it apnt^arB that tho doclslon to Includo 
high ichools In Chapter I flhould refMln a local one, and districts 
should narefuHy avaluate the effects of impldmonting any such changG In 
targeting before making a decision. 
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IV. STUDENT SELECTION 



Chapter Ov^rvtow 

Onee dlscricta hava choaen the echDOln that will rm^lv^ Chapter 1 
fundSi the students who lire ta partlelpata In th«? prograra are seloctedi 
In this chapter m examine the process districts in our sample use to 
duterfflln^ whlah atudenti In Chapter 1 schoolfl will parttclpata In Chap- 
tar 1 reading programs at the elemdncary grades* AnaXytt^B presented In 
this chapter use data on studcnta In grades 2 through 6, tinloi© other^ 
wise noted* Few dlstrleto In our sample have student-"level data on 
Junior hlgh/iniddle sehool students and fewer atlll have data on eeeond^ 
ary level fltudcnta* The small oIeg of the safflple ac the uppQr grades 
and the faet that Chapter 1 students are primarily eleraentary school 
students led us to focus on student seleetlon for Chapter I at the 
elementary grades* 

The analyses are also restrieted to exa .rations of student selec* 
tlon for Chapter 1 services in reading only. All 30 dlatrlcts in our 
sample have Chapter 1 reading programs^ but not all have math programs* 
Those districts that do offer Chapter 1 instruction In both baste skills 
areas serve far fewer students In Mth than reading* Thus, we decided 
to examine in detail the selection of students for Chapter 1 reading 
services* 

We show that Chapter 1 elementary students in our sample have 
average reading achievement test scores nearly one standard deviation 
below non^Chapter 1 students in the same schools and that the Chapter 1 
students are among those in greatest educational need. In every dls^ 
trlct in our sample except one, we find that there are elcTOntary 
gtudentg In Chapter I schools whom their districts contider to be 
educationally deprived who do not participate In Chapter 1* However* we 
show that nearly half of this group receives special services from some 
other type of •education program* When all of the various categorical 
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progrflma avallnblo to the educationolly doprtved art? ejcamlned^ we find 
that nearly one-holf of the districts In our samplo havo over 80% of 
their fiduefltionally deprived clMentary students In Chapter 1 schools 
participating In aoroa type of categorical education program* Purthar- 
raor^, the educationally deprived in Chapter 1 schools who ar© not served 
by any program are a higher scoring group than those In Chapter 1, and 
they tend to score just below their district's cutoff scDre for Chopcer 
1 eligibility* 

In our sample the roethoda of selecting students for the pt^ogram 
generally fall Into four categories. They Involve selecting students 
based on (a) test acoresp (b) a single composite score derived from two 
or more maasures» (e) a two^etep process Involving test scores for 
determining initial eligibility and a second factor (e«g#, teacher 
judgment) to determine final selection, and (d) a two-^step process In 
which teacher judgments determine Initial eligibility and test scores 
are ysed for final selection. By simulating the four methods, we show 
that within districts students with very similar characteristics would 
be selected under any of the methods • 

Plstrlcts in our sample do serve students in Chapter 1 who have 
scored above their district's criterion for eligibility* Such students 
generally score Just above the cutoff score. The unreliability of teats 
and the use of professional Judgment to override assignment based on 
the selection criterion alone account in part for the presence of these 
studentst In addition, the way in which districts in our sample use the 
"formerly eligible" option seems to account for the retention In Chapter 
1 of some former Chapter 1 students who score above the cutoff for 
eligibility* Finally, the participation In Chapter 1 by districts In 
our sample with high achieving populations (or low concentrations of 
educationally deprived students) also tends to contribute to the number 
of higher achievers being terved by Chapter 1* These districts serve 
their educationally deprived students at the same rate ae other types of 
districts; howaveri som of these districts Include higher achievers in 
order to fill openings remaining In their Chapter 1 classes. 
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In our ample there were mmo districts that had both higher pro* 
portions of edueationolly deprived students not reeelviug any eategor- 
leal aervlee and higher proportlone of higher aehievdra in their Chapter 
1 programs* Although they did not share any comiBon demographic fea- 
tures, they do have other elements In common* in some of these dls-- 
trlctai the schools do not implement district policy in a B^andardlEed 
way. In other sltcsp there Is no strict district policy and teachers at 
each school are encouraged to use their Judgment to decide i^rho should be 
served • 

What Are The Characterlgtlcs of Chapter 1 Studento? 
A National Pgrspeetive3 

Nationwide about 10% of children received Chapter 1 services In 
1983^84 with percentages from Individual states ranging from 4% to 
Of the 4*8 million Chapter 1 participants * 75% received instruction In 
reading and 46% received Instruction in Mthematics, the two primary 
subject matter areas in which Chapter 1 services are centered* 

A growing proportion of Chapter I students nationally are limited*^ 
English-proficient. In 1983^84, 12% of the program participants re- 
ceived English instruction for llmlted-^Engllsh-^prof Iclent (LEP) etu^ 
dents as a Chapter 1 service. The number of LEP students participating 
in Chapter 1 has increased by 58% over the flve-^year period beginning in 
1979-80* 

While special education students are estimated to represent 11% of 
the national achoolage population (U.S. Department of Education^ 1984) ^ 
no national data are available as to the extent to which special educa- 
tion students are present In the Chapter 1 program nationally. 



%nle3d noted otherwlsei national statistics about Chapter 1 
students are based on data reported by Anderson and Stonehlll, 1986. 

s 
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^urre^t Information about the proportion of Chapter 1 stuJents who 
fire from low*lncome famillos also Is not avflllablq. However, 1976 data 
on Title I itudents (Brogllo, et al,, 1978) ehowcd that the povorty 
rates among Title I alementary school students we^^c higher than for 
elamentary school children m a wholo* About 41% of Title I oleraentnry 
studontsg in 1976 were from low-income famiXles compared to a flguro of 
21% for all public elementary school children nattonwide* 

Annual auhlevem-^nt data on the reading porforCTanco lovele of Title 
I/Chapter 1 students shows Chapter 1 eloroentary studenta achlciving at 
the 24th percantile on the average^ well below the 50th percentile that 
Mrks the national average. 

In the section below, we present the characterletics of the Chapter 
1 participants in our 30-dlatrfct sample. Vhile the 30-dlstrict sample 
ia not nationally representative (e.g.p high-^poverty districts are over-- 
represented in th^ sample compared to their proportion in the nation), 
the ifflall number of districts allows us to examine the characteristics 
of Chapter 1 students in our sample in greater detail and, in later 
sections of this chapter^ to link student selection practices to the 
characteristics of Chapter 1 students In our aampie districts. 

Characteristics of the Chapter 1 Students in Our Sample 

Ratio of Chapter 1 participation to enrollment levela * Table 19 
presents the Chapter 1 population In the study sample as a proportion of 
(a) the total dlatrlct enrollment, including all grade levels and 
schools; (b) the enrollment at the grades served by Chapter l| and (c) 
the enrollment in grades served by Chapter 1 in Chapter 1 schools* For 
the 30 districts. Chapter 1 students represent 16% of the total district 
enrollments, 19% of the students in the grades served by Chapter I, and 
27% of the students in grades served by Chapter 1 In Chapter I schools. 
For all thruts types of proportions the percentage of students In Chapter 
1 increases as district poverty Increasea* For instance, in the five 
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low-*povorty districts, GhflpeGr 1 etudenta are only 2% of dl strict en* 
rollnient# In the sin very hlgh-povorty dlatricts, Chfiptfir 1 flCudcnts 
reprasont nearly 20% of district enrollment. 

In the high-poverty dlatrteta In our gample, nearly all schools at 
the grades served by Chapter 1 are Chapter 1 schonls. Thus for these 
districts the percenCaga of Chapter 1* enrollfoent rades served is the 
gama as the percentage of Chapter 1 Btydents in ^lapter 1 8chools> as 
indlaatad In Tabl^ 19. 



Table 19 



Ratio of Chapter 1 Students to Various Inrollraent Counts In Our Sample 

by District Poverty Range 



Chapter 1 Students as a Proportion of i 



District 
Poverty Hange 



Dlstrlctwlde 
Enrollisent 



a 



Inrollraent at^ 
Oradaa Serv» d 
by Chapter 1 



Enrollment In^ 
Chapter 1 
Schools 



Low to Moderate 
(0 to 12%) 

Medium 

(13X to 20%) 

High 

(21% to 50%) 

Very High 
(>S0%) 



All 
a 



.02 



.06 



.18 



• 19 



.16 



.02 
.10 
.19 
.28 

.19 



.11 



.21 



.27 



.28 



.27 



Figures are based on counts in district Chapter 1 appllcatlone* 



Figures are based on sample of grade levels in district data bases. 



Ratio of Chapter 1 reading to math sti ^ents * Si3c of the 30 dis- 
tricts in the sample operate Chapter 1 reading programs only. The other 
districts provide services In both reading and math. Within districts 
that provide instruction In both subject areas, for every five students 
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who are served 



are three studontB who parttcipaCe in 
ratio of Chnptor I reading studtantN to 



mth* For the? 



Chapter 1 math 



lent studontai. In the 13 dlstrlcte that wore 



RhU to pravldte^ - > the Umlted-Engl Ish-pr of tcleney (LEP) Btatah 

of their etudpr r their Chapter I studGnts are limited-English- 

proficient* Ve^-^^m of LEP students in Chapter 1 runge from less 

thnn 1% to 951 across the 13 districts. For the s«me districts, LEP 
itudcnta repreaont itbout 4% of the total enrollment in Chapter I 
schools » 

Special oducation studonts . Tvonty-sGV^n of the 30 districts mt& 
able to provide data on atudant participation In special education^ In 
these distrlcis^ epoclal education studenti represent 11% of the Chapter 
I partlclpante* The percent of Chapter 1 students who are in special 
education varies from mto to 42% across the 27 dls^^rietSt Xn our 
sample J gpecLal education students are 11% of the total enrollment In 
Chapter 1 schools. 

Poverty rate among Chapter 1 studenti in the sample . In the 23 
districts in our sample that provided student-level poverty data, 71% of 
the Chapter 1 participants are poor* In the sMe districts about 53% of 
the students in Chapter 1 schools are poor. (Wille our sample of die-- 
tricts Includes a irtde range of povert/ levels ^ high-poverty districts 
are overrepresented* ) 

Reading achievement level * The mean reading achievement score of 
Chapter 1 eleraentary students in the sample Is 37 NCEs or the 27th 
percentile. Table 20 presents mean achievement scores for students in 
the sample by grade. Mean scores of Chapter 1 students In our sample 
are lowest for first graders (27 NCEs) and highest for third graders (39 
NCls). 
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Table 20 



Mean Rciidlng Achlev^effiont Scores of ChAp^-or 1 Studnntfl nnd Non^Chaptfr 1 
Stu^ence In Chaptar 1 Schools Onlyi by Crude for 30-01 strict Snmplo 



Chapter 1 Non-Ctiapter 1 

of of Maon Readlni*^ # of Mean Poadlng Differ- 

Grade Plstrlcts Studonts Score (NCE) Studentg ScQre (NCE) cnce 



I 


7 


795 


27 


2,393 


55 


28 


2 


18 


3,845 


34 


11,456 


59 


25 


3 


20 


7,459 


39 


15,728 


57 


18 




24 


4,557 


35 


14,513 


55 


20 


5 


24 


7,441 


38 


20,021 


55 


17 


6 


21 


4,656 


35 


17,055 


56 


19 


All I 


-6 


28,753 


37 


71,968 


56 


19 


*NCEfl 


, like percentiles, rflnge froin 1 


to 99 with 


a midpoint of 


50. 1 


like 


percent lies, 


they are 


assumed to 


be equal-Interval Bcores. 





In our sample of 30 dtstrloti> when Chapter 1 gtuHents are compared 
to non^Chapter 1 students In the same schools Chapter 1 students have 
lower mean reading scores at every grade (see Table 20). In general , 
the Chapter 1 students in our sample gcore nearly one standard deviation 
(21 NCEs) below the non-Chapter 1 students in the same schools. 



Are There Educationally Deprived Students 
Who AreNot Beinp Served by Chapter 1? 



Overview 



Policy makers have been coneerned that Chapter 1 services are not 
reaching all the students the program is Intended to serve* Questions 
have been raised about the characteristics of the students who are 
served compared with other students who are considered educationally 
deprived but do not participate* Of particular interest is the level of 
educational need among these two groups. 



A national study conducted 10 years ago (Bregllo, et al.j 1978) 
reported finding large percentages of students who were eligible for 




Title 1 but were not aerved. Recent reanalyses of these data (Kennedy, 
et al., 1986) showed that qs many aa 6i% of the studentn In Title t 
schools having a baalc skiUa total score at or below the 25th percen- 
tile were not served by Title I in 1976. Considering all of the atu- 
dentfl in Title I schools scoring at or below the SOth percentile, an 
estimated 70% were not participating in Title I. These findings raise 
questions about whather current Ch«pter 1 Bervlces are reaching the 
educationally deprived. 

The legal framework of Chapter I gives local districts considerable 
latitude In how they define who Is "educationally deprived." In at- 
tempting to determine whether there are educationally deprived students 
In the 30-dl8trlct sartplo who are not being served by Chapter I, we used 
both a standard, uniform criterion across districts and a district's 
local criterion In naklng an assessment. Regardless of the definition 
of "educational deprivation" that Is used, we find that there are large 
percentages of educationally deprived atudents in Chapter I schools who 
are not being served by Chapter 1. However, we show that many of the 
educationally deprived who are not in Chapter I are participating In 
other types of categorical education programs, such as special education 
or blUngual/ESL programs. Indeed, as will be discussed In more detail 
below, for the districts in the sample, the combined available education 
programs serve all but 19% of those considered educationally deprived by 
their districts. An exaralnatlon of the achievement scores of educa- 
tionally deprived students who are not participating In any program 
reveals that they have higher scores than the educationally deprived 
Chapter 1 participants and that nearly half of this group has scores 
near the cutoff criteria that their districts have established for 
Chapter 1 eligibility. 



How many educationall y deprived students in Chapter 1 school 
oelng served by Chapter 1? ~" — — — — £ — - 



s are not 



Standardized definiti ons of educationally deprived , it hag bt 
almost traditional to evaluate Title I/Chapter 1 student selection by 



become 
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looking at the students who score In the lowest quartllo and In tho 
bottom half of the national distribution on a standardised tast and 
determining what proportion of such studonta participate In Chapter It 
In the 30--dlstrlet sample, about 37% of the elementary studente In 
Chapter 1 schools In the lowest quartlle In reading achievement are not 
being servad by Chapter 1- In our sample, considering all students In 
Chapter 1 elementary schools who scored at or below the national mean In 
reading, spproKimataly 52% do not participate In Chapter 1- 

Locally determined dftflnitlon of educationally deprived . In our 
sample, not all students In the second quartlle In reading achievement 
are considered educationally deprived by their dlstrlets. Only sIk of 
the 30 sltoi use the 50th percentile as a cutoff scorG to define the 
Chapter 1-eliglble pool* Moat of the districts have cutoff scores above 
the 25th percentile (NCE of 36) and below the SOth (NCE of 50). The 
frequency of use of percentile cutoff scores for Chapter 1 eligibility 
In our sample Is shown in Table 21* 



Table 21 

Number of Districts In Sample Having Cutoff Scores In Each Percentile 
Range to Select Chapter 1 Elementary Students In Reading 



Percentile 
Ranse 


Number of Dlstrlcti 
in Sanpie 


50 


6 


45-49 


2 


40-44 


8 


35-39 


3 


30-34 


3 


25-29 


3 


< 25 


2 



Note * Total does not add to 30 because two districts had composite 
scores with cutoff scoree that could not be converted to percentiles and 
a third district had cutoff scores In grade-equivalent scores* 
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By replicating the student selection procedures used by each 
dlatrict, we find that approximately 37% of those etudGnts In Chapter 1 
eleraentary schools who are educationally deprived In reading according 
to their dlatrlct^fl definition do not receive Chapter 1 services (see 
Appendix D for a description of these simulations) # *3 shown In Table 
22 p the percentages range across the 30 districts from a high of fl3l to 
a low of zero unserved educationally deprived students* 

Using a local definition of who is educationally deprived rather 
than a uniform definition produces higher estimates of haw well our 
sample of districts is reaching the intended beneficiaries of Chapter 
1. Nonetheless^ even the appXlcatlon of local criteria indicates that, 
on Che average, as many as 371 of the educationally deprived students in 
Chapter 1 elementary schools in our sample are not participating in 
Chapter 1 reading programs* 

4 

ffliy are some educationally deprived students in Chapter 1 schools not 
participating in Chapter 1 reading programs ? 

The presence of other categorical programs in Chapter 1 schools 
shapes Chapter 1 participation, since some students eligible for Chapter 
1 are skipped because they receive service from another program. Pre- 
vious nationnl studies that have not eKamlned partlclpaclon In programs 
such as special education and bllingual/ESL, have shown large percent- 
ages of educationally deprived students remaining unserved. Data from 
our sample suggest that many of these students » noweverj are receiving 
other forms of special service. 



*The analyses reported throughout the remainder of this chapter use 
local district criteria to determine who is educationally deprived. 
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Table 22 

Percent of Educationally Deprived Studonts in Our Sample'e Chapter 1 
Eleioentary Schoola Not Partlclpotlng In Chapter 1 by District 
According to District Achievement Level 







P Educfltlonally 


% 


District 




Deprived 


Educationally Deprived 


Achievement 


District 


In Chapter 1 


in Chapter I Schools 


Level 


Code 


Schools 


Not in Chapter 1 


Low (46-47 NCEs) 




* 






J2 


100 


43 




02 


245 


1 3 




S2 


2 ,585 


31 




LI 


1 ,652 


53 




01 


2,949 


36 




H2 


100 


60 


Medium (48-52 NCEs) 










M2 


326 


33 




Rl 


1,247 


60 




CI 


1 f By 1 


H L 




Ml 


1 ,446 


A 

HQ 




Q1 
al 








El 




/ 3 




Gl 


792 


£ Q 
DO 




CA 


728 






HI* 


205 


47 




D2 


6,005 


37 




S3 


1 ^"7 A 

1 , o/U 




High (53--56 NCEs) 








P2 


1 ,694 


54 




/B2 


113 


65 




Dl 


8,700 


21 




S5 


383 


56 




L2 


935 


36 




CS 


220 


81 


Very High (57-66 NCEi 


0 








PI 


77 


30 




Bl 


409 


21 




S4 


30 


0 




Jl 


9 


44 




C2 


100 


72 




S6 


61 


3 




M3 


6 


83 



Note. Data are baaed on samples of grade levels that differ from dis- 
trict to district and the definition of educational deprivation uses 
each district's local criterion. 

*Slnce HI is the only high school district In the study, the figures are 
for grades 7 and 8. 
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slightly over 80% of the etudenta conflldored educatlonnlly doprlved 
by our sample districts participate In some type of categorical educa- 
tion program. Students who are partlclpflnts in a special education 
program^ a bllingual/ESL program, state compensatory education program, 
or a Chapter I migrant program are less likely to participate In Chapter 
1* Dlstricta In our sample represent a variety of approachos to the 
issue of students who are eligible to^ multiple programs. 

In the 27 dlgtrlets for which we had complete student program 
participation data* 18% of the students whom their districts consider 
to be educationally deprived participate In some type of categorical 
program other than Chapter 1- Acrose the sample, the percentage of 
educationally deprived who are not in Chapter 1 and are in some other 
program ranged from ^ero to 44%* Table 23 presents, by district, the 
percentages of educationally deprived in each education program, ordered 
by district achievement level. 

The rightmost coluirai of Table 23 shows for each district the total 
cumulative percentage of those who are educationally deprived (using 
local definitions) In Chapter 1 elementary schools who participate in 
some type of categorical educational program. These cumulative per- 
centages average 81% across the 27 districts for which we had complete 
program participation data, and they range from 44% to 100%, Six of the 
districts provide some type of categorical education program to over 95% 
of the educationally deprived students In their Chapter 1 elementary 
schools. 

Relationship among the participants of categorical programs . In 
general, participation In other categorical programs such as special 
education programs, bilingual education programs, and state compensatory 
education programs decreases an educationally deprived (as locally 
defined) student »s chances of participating In Chapter 1. Wille It in 
legally possible for students to participate in Chapter 1 together with 
the other categorical programs for which they qualify (e,g,, special 
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Pcrciint of Kducfttlofially Deprived Studf^ntfl In Rhnptpf 1 tUmntnty Schoola 
B^md By Each Cfttn^ofleal Prd^rrifii nnd AeroBS Progfflms by District 

tlonally Deprived and ini Oumulativ 



ihlovcniont 


niBtrlct 

Code 


in Chnpter I 
Rlemontory 
Schooio 


Porccnt In 
Chfljptor 1 


Spec. 
Rdut-. 


Staio 
Cofflp. 
Kriufi . 


Bllin- 
ffiifll/ Ml- 
ESL Rrnnt 


Otiier 


Served by 
Some PrDiiram 




32 


100 


57.0 


4.0 




39,0 




100,0 


(46-47 NCRfl) 


02 


245 


86.8 


0.4 








87,2 




S2 


2,5fl5 


68. 7 


13.5 








82.2 




LI 


1,652 


46.9 


16.0 








62.9 




01 


2,949 


64.1 


14.8 




2.7 




81.6 




H2 


100 


40.0 


0.0 








40.0 


dtuiii 


H2 


126 


66.6 


9.2 








75.8 


(48-52 HCEs) 


Rl 


1,247 


40.4 


♦ ^ 


4.9 


9.0 




ft3.5 




CI 


1,891 


59.4 


5.1 








64.5 




HI 


1,446 


54.5 


4.1 




39.8 




98.4 




m 


8,312 


65.5 


6.6 








72.1 




EI 


126 


25.4 


11.1 






28.6 


73.0 




fil 


792 


31.9 


19.3 


23.2 






74.4 




C4 


728 


59.8 


DK 








OK 




HI 


205 


53.2 


U.l 




2.^ 3,4 




73.6 




D2 


6,005 


63.1 


DK 


11,0 






DK 




S3 


1,670 


50.9 


nK 




5.7 




nK 


8h 


P2 


1,694 


46.0 


16.7 




5.7 




68.4 


(53-56 NCKs) 


B2 


113 


35.4 


16.8 






8.8 


61.0 




Dl 


8,700 


79,4 


17.0 




0.5 




96.9 




S5 


383 


44.1 


8.3 








52.4 




L2 


935 


64.3 


18.8 








83.1 




C5 


220 


18.6 


37.3 




6.8 




62.7 


ry High 


PI 


77 


70,1 


14.3 








84.4 


(57-66 NCEs) 


Bl 


409 


79.4 


7.3 








86.7 




S4 


30 


100.0 


0.0 








100.0 




Jl 


9 


55.6 


'0.0 








55.6 




C2 


100 


28.0 


29.0 




3.0 




60.0 




S6 


61 


96.7 


1.6 








98.3 




M3 


6 


16.7 


83.3 








100.0 



" do not know 
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education, billnguftl programs). In practice mny Atntrlctn nttmpt to 
limit or prevent the partlclpfltlon of LEP and speclnl education atudents 
In the Chaptur 1 progrAni. Di«fcrict pollcieB in our mmpl^ f.oncernIng 
the participation of auch studci*tB In Chapter 1 arc described later In 
thlfi section* 

Using student^level data from 12 of the Inrgei*! districts In our 
aaiiiplai we computed multiple regreaslon equations to help determine what 
characterlstica of atudenta in Chapter 1 aehoola moat affected whether a 
student was a Chapter 1 participant # A variety of characterlsclcs were 
eKamlnedi They Inelude the following i (1) whether or not a student 
participates in (a) a special education program, (b) program(o) for 
liffilted'^Engllsh^prof icient atudentSi and (c) a state compensatory educa-" 
fclon programs (2) the student^ a NCE acore on a standardised reading test 
(the aeores of special education students are treated separately from 
those of other atudenta); (3) whether the student is from a low-^lncome 
family; and (4) whether or not tht student is classified as limited- 
Engliah-^prof icienti 

The technical results of multiple regression analyses are presented 
in Table A^8 in Appendix A» One of the major findings of thise analyses 
is that the lower the reading test score, the higher the chances of 
being a Chapter 1 participant, eKcept for special education students. 
Participation in special education Is gentrally associated with non- 
partieipatlDn in Chapter l# Very low scoring and very high scoring 
special education studonts do not typically participate in Chapter 1* 
Students who participate In both Chapter 1 and special education tend to 
score higher than educationally deprived students who are only in spe-- 
cial education, and lower than edueatlonally deprived students who are 
only in Chapter 1. 

A second finding of these analyses is that being LIP increases the 
likelthood of Chapter 1 partlelpatlon but partlelpatlon In a bilingual 
program decreases Chapter 1 participation. State compensatory education 



participation nlBQ decrcaacs thtj ilkoXlhood of part Icipat Ion In Chaptor 
I. Being from a low^lncorae family IncroaooB the likelihood that a 
Student will be a Chapter 1 participant* 



Most diitrlcti offer a variety of gervlees and programi in addition 
to Chapter 1 to educationally deprived atudants. Some of these are 
laigrant educatloni Indian education^ state corapensatory education, bl^ 
lingual aducatlon» and special education services* Two of these service 
catogorleB^^epeclal education and services to LEP students—oceurred 
with sufficient frequency in the study somple go that detailed informa*' 
tlon waft collected to illustrate how selaefclon practices for thesd 
prograois Interact with selection for Chapter 1 services* 

Follaieg about Chapter 1 servicefl to LEP atudentfl f The 13 dls-- 
trlcts in our sample that have LIP students reflect three approaches to 
Chapter I participation by LEP students. Three districts have policies 
to exclude LEP students from Chapter I or to limit each student to one 
pullout program. Three districts have no formal policy at all. Seven 
districts have policies to include LEP students In Chapter 1 and within 
this group some use the Chapter I program to provide ESL instruction. 
In many casaSp however^ within our sample of districts, the district 
policy and the student level data tell slightly different stories. 

The three districts with policies to exclude LEP students from 
Chapter 1 are nevertheless serving LEP students nearly In proportion to 
their presence In Chapter I schools (see Table 24). 

The three districts in our sample with no specific policy on the 
coordination of student selection for Chapter I and LEP services are 
serving LEP students in slightly greater proportion than their presence 
in Chapter 1 schools. In these three districts^ students are selected 
independently for ESL or bilingual programs and Chapter I. 
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Pdrcent of Chapter 1 Partlclpanta In Sriocted Districts in Our 
Sample Identified as LlmltGd-Engllsh-Prof Iclont by District Policy 



District 
Policy 



EKcludas LEP.^ 

No Policy or 
Coord! nation 

Includes LRPe/ 
Coordination 

Overall 



it of 

Dlotrlcts 



3 
3 



Chapter 1 
Participants 
Who Are LEP 



13 



153 
104 

781 

1,038 



3-9 
8.4 

8,0 

7*0 



Chapter 1 School 
EnroJ Iment 
That Is LEP 



573 
327 

1 ,984 

2,884 



3,1 
7.2 

4,6 

4*3 



The last group ^even districts within our aample attempts to 
coordinate instruction of LEP students and Chapter 1 in a variety of 
wayst Administrators at two of these sites state that only certain LEP 
students are ellglble^^those who receive high scores on a language 
asaassment instrument and those who are being tnainstreamed* 

At the remaining sltesi Che Chapter I prograni la partially designed 
to servo LEP students. In ona district In which half of the elementary 
school students are LEPj the entire Chapter 1 program at kindergarten 
and first grade Is designed for LEP studenti« Two other districts whose 
LEP populations are around 7% of their enrollments also have special 
Chapter 1 classes for LEP students* In the remaining two districts , the 
primary reaeon for combining LEP and Chapter 1 services is cost effec- 
tiveness« In these districts^ small numbers of LEP students and/or 
limited funding make it difficult to provide a separate program* Thus 
in these sites LEP students are served by Chapter 1 teachers if no other 
service Is available, or aides supervised by Chapter 1 teachers are paid 
to work with LEP students. As a group» districts that coordinate 
Chapter 1 and services to LEP students have nearly double the proportion 



of LRP studentB In thcdr Chflpter 1 progrnm thut thoy have In their 
Chflpter 1 achools* 

Our oaraplc of districts reflects a variety of policies regarding 
the pflrtlcipatlon of LEP students In Chapter 1. Wiether or not a LKP 
student partlclpatefl In Chapter 1 1b determined to a great oKtent by 
whether or not other resources (e.g., blllngual/ESL) are available to 
aerve LEP students. 

Pollcleg about Chapter 1 servleeB to special education Btudentg * 

Our 30 sites lllustriitc two different approaches to handling the Issue 

of participation In Chapter I by special education students. In nearly 

half the districts in our sample (14 of 30 districts) district personnel 
believe that there should be no overlap in partlclputlon In the two 

programs, while In the rc-aining 16 districts some overlap Is advocated 
under varying circumstances. 

The 14 districts that maintain a policy of mutually excluiive 
program participation in Chapter 1 and special education provide three 
different rationales for this policyi 

• a belief that federal law excludes special education students 
from Chapter 1; 

• a concern that participation In two pullout programs and working 
with three different teachers will fragment the school day to the 
student's detriment i and 

• a desire to reach greater numbers of needy students by limiting 
the participation of each student to only one program. 

Some districts stated that no overlap was permitted between Chapter 
1 and special education programs and gave descriptions of the Imple-* 
mentation of this practice* In one site, a case manager Is responsible 
for reviewing the educational needs of all students selected for both 
programs and selecting the most appropriate program. In other sites, 
when special education students are eligible for Chapter 1, they are 
•^skipped** in favor of students who are not served by any other program. 
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other diatrlctfl thnt maintnin a no ovorlnp policy are loss pratlm 
m their expectations. Some stated their polU/ in terms of a "prefer- 
ence" or a "practice" but acknowled^L.J that wKCcptlons exist. Staff In 
several dlBtrlcta explained that students who are undergoing special 
education assesament can remain In Chapter I until the nssessment Is 
complete. In one district, etudents can remain In both programs until 
the end of the year. Special educflclon staff at savoral dlscrlcts 
explained that some parents of Identified special education students 
refuse to let tholr children participate In apeclal education classes. 
In such cases, the students are frequently placed Instead In Chapter 1 
as a compromise. 

Even when districts have policies sE'lnst students participating In 
multiple prograffls. wlthln-dlfltrlct variation can be found. In one such 
district, school personnel are unaware of their district's policy, while 
in another district, there Is variation across the Chapter 1 schools in 
the extent to which they laplement the district's policies of excluding 
special education students from Chapter 1. 

In the remaining 16 districts, some coordination of the selection 
of students for Chapter 1 and special education services Is planned (see 
Table 2S). In five districts, concurrent services are provided as long 
as they are In different subject areas, such as reading in Chapter 1 and 
math In special education. Four districts provide Chapter 1 services to 
specified categories of special education students, such as the phys- 
Icaily handicapped. In two districts, mainstreaned special education 
students receive Chapter 1 services only if specified on their Individ- 
ual Educational Plan (lEP). Three districts nllow service In both pro- 
grams as long as the student meets the requirements for each program. 
Finally, three other districts state that some students are served by 
both programs but do not articulate on explicit policy. 
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Tabio 25 



Distribution of Sarople Districts According to Policim for 
Selecting Chftpter 1 and Bpeclal Education StudentQ 



Policy or Practice 




No overlap between special education 




and Chapter 1 


u 


Overlap among partleipants allowed! 




^ when programs provide instruction In 




different subject areas 


5 


^ whan special education ^tudente are 




in spacified handicap catogories 


4 


- when each program^s requlreraents are met 


3 


when required In the individual educational 




plan of the special education student 


2 


" but no policy is articulated 


3 



One district is counted twict because it requires that only special 
education students having particular handicaps may participate in both 
prograiBs and that the programs inust provide services in different sub- 
jects. 



In these 16 districts the selection of students for Chapter 1 and 
special education programs is implemented in various ways. Two dis^ 
tricts have special service committees at each school to oversee program 
selection and coordination. Many districts report using the lEPs of 
special education students to avoid duplicating services in Chapter 1* 
Several districts specify a priority for assigning a student to a 
program* For example, special education is to take precedence with 
Chapter 1 services to be provided only if appropriate. 

It is likely that school dletrlcts consider similar iseues when 
deciding whether students who are participating in state compensatory 
education I migrant education, or other categorical programs should also 
receive Chapter 1 services. (The specia] case of state compensatory 
tducation la discussed in greater detail In relationship to the option 
of skipping students who are receiving couiparable services.) If what 
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occurs with limltdd-Engllsh''prof Icldnt studontii and rGclpten!:^ of spo- 
eifll education Bervlces Is illustrative, there* will be consldcirable 
vnrlatlon In district practice, though a majority believe In applylflg 
the rule of "one categorical prograni per student.** 

Why are there educationally deprived itudente who arc not partici pating 
in any type of categorical program ? ' ' 

Nineteen percent of the educationally deprived elementary students 
in Chapter 1 schools In our sample not pat^tlclpotlng in any type of 
categorical program. As a group they have a higher averiigf^ aehievement 
flcore compared to educationally deprived students in other firograms, and 
they tend to score near their distrlct*s cutoff score for Chapter 1 
eligibility. 

Systematic differences were found in the achievement levels of 
various subgroups of aducationally deprived students in the 11 largest 
districts for which we had prograw participation data. Table 26 shows 
that the educationally deprived in Chapter 1 elementary schools who are 
not participating In any type of program are the highest scoring sub- 
group followed by those participating only in Chapter 1. This table 
also shows that educationally deprived students who participate in both 
Chapter 1 and special education score lower th those who participate 
only in Chapter 1, and educationally deprived students who are in 
special education only score the lowest* 

Forty-four percent of the unserved educationally deprived students 
in Chapter 1 elementary schools score within S NCEs of whatever cutoff 
score is tt^ed to define local Chapter I eligibility. This percentage is 
based on data from 13 dlstrictSp excluding those where composites are 
used for selection or where the sl^e of the unserved group is too small 
to provide a stable distribution* (See Table A-9 In Appendix A for 
details of these 13 districts.) The distributions follow very similar 
patterns across the districts. Typically, there is a group of students 
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Tablo 26 



Mean Achtevement Level of Kducationally Deprived StudontB in 
Selacted Sample Districts by Type of Program 



Iducaclonfllly Average 
Dapf Ived Readin g Scorg 



Type of Progfao 


N 


% 


NCEfl 


Porcencllea 


No program 


8,048 


23 


34 


22 


Chapter 1 only 


20,119 


57 


32 


20 


Special education and Chapter 1 


2,278 


6 


28 


15 


Special education only 


5,015 


U 


2fi 


13 


Overall 


35,460 


100% 


31 


18 



Not£. Data are based on 11 of the largest districts In our sample that 
had program participation Inforinatloni and educational deprivation is 
locally defined. 



who have very low reading acores they might obtain by almply gueislng at 
the answersi and there Is a second larger group that scorea within a few 
points of the cutoff score* The remainder of the students are somewhat 
evenly distributed across the scores above the chance level and below 5 
NGEs of the cutoff. This distribution occur?? regardless of where a 
district sets Its cutoff scora* The frequency distribution of scores 
for unserved educationally deprived students In district CI Is shown In 
Table 27 to Illustrate the pattern. In this district 55% of the un^ 
served students score within 5 points of the district cutoff score of 42 
HCEs. 

In general, it appears that nearly half the educationally deprived 
students In Chapter 1 elementary schools in our sample who are unserved 
by any program score very close to the dlstrlct^e^tabllshed cutoff score 
for Chapter 1 eligibility. Thus, the Chapter 1 program may have been 
filled to its desired sl2e with lower--seorlng students, or possibly some 
form of professional Judgment was used to make decisions about where to 
place students with marginal scoras* Similarly, professional judgment 
may also be coming into play In excluding very low^scoring students 
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Tablo 27 

Distribution of Reading Scores (In NCEa) of Students In District CI 
Who Score Below the Cutoff for Chapter I Eligibility and Do Not 
Participate in Any Categorical Education Program 

NCl Score Number of Students 
. Bgadlna ReeelvlnR Score 



1 


24 


2 


3 


9 


2 


22 


1 


23 


3 


24 


8 


27 


/( 


28 


11 


29 


5 


30 


26 


31 


2 


32 


26 


33 


32 


34 


29 


35 


38 


36 


48 


37 


41 


38 


50 


39 


63 


40 


84 


41 


92 


42 


78 



whose test scores are judged to be Invalid. Additional data from two 

districts presented below give other, probably common, reasons students 

remain unserved— lack of room In the program, parental refusal, adequate 
clasflroom performance, and withdrawal from the school. 

Additional rea sons for not serving some of the educationally 
deprived. For two districts in the sample, records are available that 
indicate some of the additional reasons for not Including a low-scoring 
student in the Chapter I program. In district El, there are 80 students 
eligible for Chapter 1 who are not participating in any categorical 
program. Ten of these students were in Chapter 1 last year and are 
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performing well enough in the regular clflssroora that thoy receive 
Chapter 1 services only on an occasional baols. Thirteen are on the* 
waiting list to receive Chapter 1 services and until openings become 
avallabla they are scan only periodically by Chapter 1 personnel. 
Another 13 students either have parents who have not given approval to 
participate, have ffloved, or are awaiting placeraent to some other eduea- 
tlonal program* The reasons why the remaining 44 students are not 
fierved are not noted. 

In district 01, eKplanatlons are available as to why 253 of the 619 
students (41%) ire eligible but not served by Chapter 1. Nearly 100 are 
on a waiting Hat for Chapter 1 service* Additional small numbers of 
studente either have moved (sIk fltudents), or have difficulty under- 
standing English (55 students) so that they have not been Included In 
Chapter I* District 01 allows students who are referred by their 
teachers to be retested in the fall If they scored too high on the 
spring test to qualify for Chapter 1 but school staff believe that the 
student should participate. Of the 619 unserved but eligible students 
in district 01, 42% of them achieved eligibility based on their fall 
retest score* 

Inforfflatlon from these two districts about the reasons why some 
eligible students are not in Chapter I illustrate the variety of circum- 
stances beyond test score considerations that affect program placement. 
It is likely that factors such as these Influence program assignment 
decisions in almost all districts. 

Summary 

Only one district In our sample serves all of the students In 
Chapter 1 elementary schools whom It considers educationally deprived. 
The other districts provide Chapter 1 reading services to a subset of 
the students In thalr Chapter 1 elementary schools whom they define as 
educationally deprived. Educationally deprived students in Chapter I 
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elementary schools who do not partlclpatd In Chflpter I tand to be 
participating in some other type of catogorlcal educfltlon program or to 
ncove mat the cutoff for Chapter 1 eligibility* In our sample of those 
fltudents In Chapter 1 elementary schools locally defined as educa- 
tionally dGprlved^ 63% participate In Chapter 1, 18^ receive special 
servlcaa from other educaclonal programs, and 19% participate In no 
special program. This latter group Is the highest achieving group of 
the throe. 

P ncs the Legal Framowork Contribute to Some Educationally 
Deprived Students Not Being Served? 

Overview 



The parts of the legal framework that pertain to student selection 
allow districts considerable fleKlblllty in defining which students are 
educationally deprived * In addltioni student selection options are 
available to districts to accommodate their special clrcumstanceii 
Policy makers have been concerned that the lack of clearly prescribed 
standardlaed methods for selecting Chapter 1 students or misuse of the 
student selection options may lead to discrepancies In targeting 
services* 

Districts in our sample are taking advantage of the flexibility 
afforded by the legislation in their student selection practices. We 
show, however, that within a district, the variety of selection methods 
being used (e.g., test score only, test score followed by teacher judg- 
ment, composite of scores) will result in similar types of students 
being selected. Within a district, application of each of the four 
basic selection methods we eKamlned can produce groups of participants 
having similar characteristics. Of the student selection options avail- 
able, only two of the four options (I.e., comparable services and trans- 
ferred participants), could contribute to eligible students not being 
served. (The other two options are discussed later in terms of their 
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contrlbutlnc to tho presence of higher achlGverB.) Thc?Bo options af- 
fected so fm studants In our sample that they did not account for any 
fllgnlficant numboir of educationally deprlvod fltudiint^ in Chapter 1 
elcfnentary sehoola not participating in Chapter 1 fending* 

Do dlffergncee in the student fleleetion methods account for mm^ oduc- 
fltinnfllly deprived gtudentg not being aerved ? " 

Four typos of student geleetlon strategies are repreaented in our 
sfliiiple, Slfflulationg of the four stratogleg Indlcati^ that tht^y are 
aqually effective for identifying studenta who are most educationally 
deprived. 

Districts in our sample differ in the proportion of their popula- 
tlons that they define aa educationally deprived, ranging from 6% to 
67%, In general, the lower achieving the district, the larger the 
proportion of the population it defines as educationally deprived. A 
correlation of -.66 was found between district reading achievement score 
(which ranged from 46 to 66 NCEs) and proportion of students who are 
educationally deprived as defined by the district* 

Specific selection strategies . A review of student targeting 
practices In our sample of 30 LEAe Indicates that four student selection 
strategies are represented: 

• Selection Is based on test scores* All atudents scoring below 
an established value are eligible for service* 

• Selection is based on a single coiapostte score that is derived 
froia two or more such ast (a) scores on standardized achieve-^ 
ment tests, (b) scores on crlterlon-^referenced tests, (c) class-- 
room grades, and (d) teacher judgments* 

• Selection Is a two**step process. Preliminary eligibility is 
based on test scores, and final selection is based on some other 
factor such as teacher Judgment* 

• Selection is a two-step process. Preliminary eligibility Is 
ba.ied on teacher Judgments of need. Final selection Is based on 
test scores. 
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OietinctlOHB among thoao four select ton t^trategies arc! nofc alwnys 
elear cut and variation» wlfchln gtrntcgy were froqurntiy obsorved In our 
SO^ilte sample* Some of theaa varlatlonj are worth discussing horo* 
Even districts that describe their selection practices as based entirely 
on test seotes appear to consider other factors In the selection pro-* 
cass* At several sites, for eKample, students are rete8tGd-*suggGstln8 
that the validity of their Initial scores was queatloned. Not sur'" 
prislngly, some of the Initially Ineligible students becamo tillglbie 
upon retestlng# The students who ultimately receive servlceSi howeveri 
are not entireiy conelstcnt with olthor sot of scorooi Some other 
Judgments obviously are involved in the final selection process. 

Table 28 presents findings from a notional ©all survey of Title 1 
directors (Advanaed Technology^ 1983) showing the percentage of dis- 
tricts that use various types of student selection practices- While 
these groups do not correspond eKactly to our four strategloSi they do 
give a national perspective on the incidence of sotr^e student selection 
practiceSi 



Table 28 

Percent of Title I Directors Nationwide Using Various 
Student Seleetlon Strategies in 1981-^82 



Student Selection Strategy 






Percent 


Combination of test scci^es and 
emphasis on test scores 


teacher 


JudgmenCp 


31 


Combination of test scores and 
emphasis on teacher Judgment 


teacher 


Judgment, 


29 


Coinbination of test scores and 
with no emphasis on either 


teacher 


judgment 1 


16 


Test scores only 






15 


Parental ^ludgment considered 






8 


Other (all 4% or less) 






11 


Sources Advanced Technology* 


1983, Local opera 


tlons of Title I, ESEA 



1976-19821 A resource book # 

1S2 
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In districts where compoalto scores derived by combining scores 
from two or more maasuree (e«8«» rjuflntlfied teacher Judgments and test 
scoraa) are ueed for selection, several different methods for genarating 
th# compoaita were obierved^^-^aoffle quite elaborace* In gcner J, the 
Intention la to give the components equal weight In the composite 
although thla goal la achieved with varying degrees of fluccosfi* 

In our aamplei sequential selection procedures most frequently 
Involve test acorafl flratp and then teacher judgment8» One district* 
hoyeveri defines as eligible all studaritf who^P tent ncoten fall bolow 
the 20th percentile (©Kcept for some apeclal and bilingual education 
program partlelpanta) aa well as those students between the 20th and 
40th percentiles who are one or more *'unlta** below grade level in their 
classroofli basal reading series. In this Instanee we treated classroora 
reading assignments as a foriB of teacher judgiaent and claselfled the 
selection strategy as one where eligibility Is determined by test score 
and selection by teacher judgment. 

Teacher Judgtaents are rarely used as the sole criterion for 
eeiectlng Chapter 1 participants nationally and within our sample* 
Perhaps the closest to the exclusive use of teacher judgiaent in our 
sample is the selection model used by only one of the 30 districts where 
eligibility is detertBlned by teacher judgment and selection from among 
Che eliglblea is governed by test score« 

Simulated comparisons of different selection strategies * When 
districts can ys<* any of four apparently different selection strategies, 
a question arises about the outcomes of the selection process. Within a 
district, do the same students tend to be selected for service regard-^ 
less of the particular strategy uged, or do different strategies result 
In the selection of different students? 

To investigate this Issue, we simulated the four selection proces- 
ses using the data base of a single^ district. To conduct a slfflulation 
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of nil four atudont aehctlon fltrateglea, we toqulrpd two aeta of test 
scores and om Independent aet of teacher judgments for each student . 
Only one of our 30 dlatrlcc-level data bancs (82) eontnlncd the needed 
Information. Fortunotely, however, that daCfl base oncorapasBed a large 
number of studcints <3,603 In gradcw 3 through 6) and chua could provide 
flcable eatlmatesi 



Dlatrlct S2, as a general rule, serves only those students who 
score below the 30th percentile on a atandardlaed achievement teat. 
Aithough Icfl student oclection procedures Incorporflfce teacbBr judgnonts 
as well aa teat Bcores, our simulation of the teat-score-only strategy 
used the 30th percentile aa a Bharp cutoff. All atudents who scored 
below that cutoff were claaaifled as aelectod for Chapter 1 and all 
students who scored above It were classified as not flelected. Ufling 
acores from the first testing, 1,583 (HX) of the 3,603 students in 
grades 3 through 6 in the eligible schools were classlfisd as selected. 

To simulate the strategy of selection on the basis of a composite 
score, we constructed a composite that gave equal weight to teacher 
judgments and test scores. Students were then ranked in order of their 
composite scores. Vm ehen classified the 1,583 students with the lowest 
composite scores as selected for Chapter 1 program participation. 

To simulate the third student-selection strategy, we classified all 
students who scored below the 50th percentile on the standardized 
achievement test as Chapter 1-eligible. From that pool of eligible 
students we then selecced the 1,583 students whom teachers Judged to be 
In the greatest need of services. 



To simulate the fourth student-selection strategy we simply 
eversed the order of the two steps described above. We classified all 
tudents who received teacher judgments below the median as Chapter 1- 
llglble. From that pool of eligible students we then selected the 
,583 students who had the lowest scores on the achievement test. 
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To aflccrtnln the Irnpacts of the solectlnn BtratcglGS, wo dxumlnad 
the test scores of the group of fitudents on a oecond testing. The 

mean ocoras of the selc^red studtfnts are virtually Idantleal for the 
four strategies — ranging from a low of 29.97 NCEs for the teat-score- 
only strategy to 30.81 NCEs for the third strategy (where 0llglblllty Is 
basad on tmt scores and subsequent selection on teacher judgment). The 
dlfferanae, NCEs, Is not statistically significant* The four tar- 

geting strategies result In the selection of equally low achieving 
students* 

The results are remarkahly consistent across gradi^ levels with the 
iDaKlmuni between'-strategy differences being 1*03 NCEs at third grade^ *66 
NCEs at fourth gradcp .47 NCEs at fifth grade, and 1.13 NCEs at sixth 
grade* None of these dlfferencea la stfltlstlcally elgnlflcant. 

We also eKarolned the numbers and percentages of selected studenti 
who were minority and who were poor under each of the four selection 
strategies. These data are presented in Table 29. 



Table 29 

Numliers and Parcents of Selected Students Who Were Minority 
and Poor as a Function of Selection Strategy 









Selection 


Strateiy 






Type of Student 


Test 
N 


Only 

%^ 


Composite 
N % 


Test/Judg. 
N t 


Judg 
N 


./Teat 
% 


Mlnerlty 


925 


58 


890 56 


889 56 


893 


56 


Poor 


1107 


70 


1088 69 


1085 69 


1087 


69 



As can be seen from Table 29, the test--only strategy results in the 
selection of a few more minority students and a few more poor students 
than any of the other three strategies. Again, the differences are 
small and not statistically significant. The consistency of the results 
is interesting to note, however. When t^st scores are the sole selec^ 
tlon criterion, more low achieving, minority, and poor children are 
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flelacted for program parclclpfltlon than when any of tho thrm selection 
stratoglQs including teachc^r Judgment la employed. 

This alraulatlon InvolvGd the data baa^ from only one district. If 
all the neeeflsary data were available to do this type of simulation In 
other districts and the correlation between teacher Judgment and test 
score was as strong as In district S2p what might we eKpect to find? If 
all four strategies were applied in a district whose students have very 
different characteristics than thosQ in district S2, the selection 
strAtegluB would gtlll produce four groups of selected students that 
were similar to one another. However, these groups would have char- 
acteristics different from those found in S2* Across different types of 
districts the same selection strategy will identify students with dif- 
ferent characteristics* Within districts, the different selection 
strategies will produce groups having similar characteristics. 

Of course, there are mny aspects of actual student selection that 
are not reproduced In this simulation* In the filmulallon cutoffs were 
set on a computer and students selected starting from tho lowest scoring 
student and counting up to create the size of group desired. No atten-- 
tlon was paid to whether certain students might be receiving other 
categorical service, and the group was not allowed to grow or shrink. 
Further, cutoffs were strictly adhered to, which rarely occurs In 
reality* Thus, the simulation dees not allow for the complexltiea, 
errors, and decisions to overrule policy which one finds In any school 
district* However, the simulation Illustrates that, at least when 
teacher Judgment and test scores are strongly related, differences in 
the four strategies themselves will not result in different types of 
itudents being selected* 

Do the student selection options contribute to educationally deprived 
students not receiving service? 

Comparable servlceg option * Tn our sample only 2% of the educa- 
tionally deprived students are skipped because they are receiving 
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comparabla Bervlcea* Chapter 1 legislation does permit those aduco- 
tionally deprived studenta who are receiving services compatible In 
size, seope, and quality to thoie provided by Chapter 1 to be passed 
over for service. The comparable services must be funded by non-- federal 
sources. This option Is intondiid to be used to nvoid dupllcntlon of 
flervlccs to the same Individuals* 

The comparable services option applies to a limited number of 
districts and educationally deprived students In our sample. In only 
three of the 13 districts In our sample where Btate funds are made 
available for compensatory education are comparable state^funded ser- 
vices provided in Chapter 1 schools at the grades served by Chapter 1. 
For these three large urban districts^ the comparable services option 
legally allowa 11%, 23%, and 5%, respectively, of the educatlonalXy 
deprived in Chapter I elementary schools In those districts to be 
skipped. Though In an individual district, skipped state compensatory 
education (SCE) students may be a significant number, across the 30 
districts these SCE students represent only 2% of the educationally 
deprived (locally defined) in Chapter 1 elementary schools* 

Ifi the other 10 districts with SCE, the skipping option cannot be 
used because either (a) the state funds are simply added to the general 
funds that a district receives and no identifiable services are provided 
nor are particular students identified for service (three districts), 
(b) the state compensatory education program is at different grades from 
Chapter I (fou. districts), or (c) SCE is at the same schools and grades 
as Chapter I but it provides different services (three districts). In 
the latter case, one district uses Its SCI funds to serve limited- 
English-proficient students, the second district serves students who 
fail the third grade proficiency test, and the third district serves 
students who fail the state math competency test in grades 3, 5, and 8. 

Transferred participants option . This option, especially designed 
for districts undergoing desegregation, allows Chapter 1 services to 
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follow Chnptor I students who are assigned to a non-Chnpter 1 school. 
None of the dlfltrlctfl in our sample was involved in reassigning etudents 
to school* m the middle of tho school yenr. The option waa not being 
uaed by any of the 30 dlatrlcta. 

Summary 

The alniulatlon Indicates that the four strategies chat we examined 
for selecting Chapter I participants appear equally effective for Iden- 
tifying those students who are mmt educatlonaliy deprived. Thlf find- 
ing does not auggest that any change in atudent targeting regulations to 
make atudent aeleeclon atrateglea uniform acroas dlatrlcta would result 
In Improved targeting outcomea. It may, on the other hand, Indicate 
that dlatrlcta that expend aubstantlal time and effort Implementing 
elaborate atudent rating achemei and complex weighted corapoalte ecoiea 
can use simpler procedures without jeopardizing the aelectlon proceis. 

Neither the comparable services option nor the transferred partic- 
ipant option appears to be creating problems for student targeting. In 
our sample these options are little used. 

Are There Higher Achieving Students 
Partlelpatlng In Chapter 1 1 

Oytrvlew 

The presence In the program of students who are higher achievers 
(I.e., score above the 50th percentile or score above their district's 
cutoff score for program eligibility) has been an issue of concern to 
policy makers, m grades 2 through 6 nationally, an estimated 6.9% of 
the students in Title 1 schools who scored above the national median 
were In Title I In 1976 (Breglio, et al., 1978). This group made up 
8.3% of the Title I students. Such students are also found among the 
Chapter 1 eleBentary school participants In our SO-distrlct sample. 
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Wo find that the higher achleverB In Chflpter 1 olomGntary schools 
in our sampla generally seore Just above their dl8trict*s cutoff score 
for eligibility. We show that their presence ii the program results 
from at least four faetors. The flrgt Is the unreliability of selection 
instruments I on which students do not obtain the same score on two oon^ 
secutlve tegtlngs or ratings. Errors In measuring student achieveirient 
levels cannot be completely eliminated given the unreliability of tests, 
rating scales, teacher judgments» and any other factors available for 
assessing student performance. The farther a itudent'a score is from 
the cutoff for eligibility the leas chance of an error In making a decl-- 
slon about a student's program assignment. However, the Inability to 
discriminate accurately between the educational need of those students 
scoring just below and just above the cutting point creates a problem 
for selecting the appropriate students- 

Second^ the use of ceacher judgments or other factors (e*g«, basal 
reading level, grade point average , etc#) to override assignment to the 
program based on the selection score alone contributes to the presence 
of higher achievers even when the Judgments are a more valid Indicator 
of need for the program* In some student selection strateglesi these 
ether factors are eonsldered with the test scores as part of a composite 
scor@; in othersi they are used in sequential order. Some students who 
have higher test scores enter the program because their scores on the 
other measures are low. 



A third factor that contributes to the presence of higher achieving 
students is what appears to be a misunderstanding in our sample about 
the use of the "fornerly eligible*' student option. In our 30--di8trict 
samplei some of the students who are no longer educationally deprived 
(according to their own district's definition), may continue to partic- 
ipate in the program* According to the legislative friraework, however, 
the "formerly eligible" student selection option applicis only to those 
students iA\o are still educationally deprived but no linger among those 
in greatest need« In our sample, nearly 35% of the higher achievers who 
participate in Chapter 1 are former Chapter 1 participants* 



Finally^ in a later section, m find that districts In our sample 
whose overage achievement levels are above the national average ore 
llkQly to have higher achlcvcra as a greater proportion of their Chapter 
1 students* In these districts, a mismatch betweoi) the number of 
students who can be served by the Chapter 1 program and the low number 
of educationally deprived atudenta in the Chapter 1 schools results in 
higher achievers participating in Chapter I. 

How many hlgher^ach Iffll^^^^^^ 1 students are participating in 

Chapter 1 reading programg in d 

Standardized definition of educationally deprived . Across the 30 
distrlata, we find that 5.8% of the students In Chapter 1 schools who 
scored above the 50th percentile participate In Chapter I, Students 
scoring above the 50th percentile represent 10% of the Chapter 1 par- 
ticipants in our sample, ranging across districts from a low of 0 to a 
high of 43%. (See Table A-10 in Appendix A,) 

Locally determined definition of edueatlonally deprived . ApproKl- 
mately 16% of Chapter 1 reading students In Chapter 1 elementary schools 
in our sample scored above their district's criterion for eligibility* 
On the average^ the number of higher achieving Chapter 1 participants In 
our sample is equivalent to two children per grade level per Chapter 1 
school. Table 30 presents the percentage of higher achieving Chapter 1 
students for each district In the sample grouped by district achievement 
score. These percentages of higher achieving Chapter I elementary read- 
ing participants in our smpla districts range from 0 to 92%. Regard- 
less of whether a uniform criterion or local criteria are used to esti- 
mate the percentage of children in Chapter 1 who are not educationally 
deprived, both estimates Indicate the presence of such higher achievers 
In the program. 
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Table 30 



Number and Pereent of Chapter I ElGmontary Students In Our SarapXe 

Who Arc Higher Achlcvcra 



District 

Achievement 

Level 



Chapter ) StudentB Mho 
Dlfltrlct Chapter 1 Are Higher AchleverB 

Code EnrollmGnt " T ~ ~% 



Low (46-47 NCEb) 



J2 
02 
S2 
LI 
01 
H2 



77 
205 
2,332 
781 
1,970 
56 



9 
0 
556 
6 
81 
16 



11.7 
0.0 

23.8 
O.R 
4.1 

28.6 



MedluiB ('♦8-52 NCEa) 



M2 

Rl 

CI 

Ml 

SI 

El 

Gl 

C4 

HI* 

D2 

S3 



217 
648 

1,318 
920 

5,699 
37 
404 
459 
162 

6,218 
958 



0 
144 
194 

132 
252 
0 

151 
24 

53 
2,426 
107 



0.0 
22.2 
14,7 
14.3 

4.4 

0.0 
37.4 

5.2 
32.7 
39.0 
11,2 



High (53-56 NCEb) 



P2 

sa 

Dl 
S5 
L2 
C5 



1,160 
54 
7,474 
208 
634 
82 



380 
14 

568 
39 
33 



32.8 
25.9 

7.6 
18.8 

5.2 
56.1 



Very High (57-66 NCEs) 



PI 
Bl 
S4 

Jl 
C2 
S6 
M3 



58 
390 

53 
7 

44 
123 

12 



2 
65 
23 

2 
16 

2 
11 



3.4 
16.7 
43.4 
28.6 
36.4 

1.6 
91.7 



Note . Higher achievers are studenCs who score above their district's 
euto^ff score for Chapter 1 eligibility. 

*Since HI li a high school district, the high school scores were 
analyzed. 
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Who afflon g the highe r achievers partlelpateB In Chap ter 1? 

Baaed on data from districts that uso teat ficore or test score r us 
teacher Judgment ielnction methodi, we find that of the Chapter 1 

students who score above their district's cutoff score fall within 5 
NGEs of the cutoff score^ as shown In Table A-^11 In Appendix A* (For 
districts using composite scores for flelectlon, the test scoros of 
hlght^^ achievers who are served are quite evgnly distributed* ) Typ- 
icallyj the distributions show larger numbers of students scoring near 
the cutoff and the frequencies decreasing In a long tall as scores 
becoae higher^ In Table 31, data from district CI provide an eKaraple of 
the frequency distribution of the scores of Chapter 1 participants who 
are above their district's cutoff. Thus, as with unserved eligible 
students, most higher achieving students participating in Chapter 1 
obtain scores very close to their district's cutoff score. 



Table 31 

Frequency Distribution of Scores of Chapter I Students 
Who Score Above the District Cutoff In District Cl 



NCE Reading 


Number Receiving 


Score 


the Score 


43 


20 


44 


31 


45 


30 


46 


17 


47 


20 


49 


10 


50 


9 


51 


14 


52 


10 


53 


4 


54 


5 


55 


3 


56 


3 


57 


9 


60 


1 


61 


5 


66 


1 


69 


I 


79 


1 
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What accountfl for the presonce of hlghGr flchlcvers omong Chnptcr 1 par* * 



tleipants ? 



Unreliability of select Ion InBtruoicnts . No matter how strlotly a 
district nay attempt to exclude students scoring nbove a certain cutoff 
point from Chapter 1, when students are retested or are rated, some of 
there will al^raya obtain soores above the cutoff* The change in a stu- 
dent's score stami from the unreliability of the selection Instrumentaf 
If teats or grades or ratings were perfectly reliable , students i^uld 
achieve tha same number a second time as on the first, assuming no 
Intervening treatment # 

Unfortunately t measures of educational need are never perfectly 
reliable. It Is always the case that when subgroups of studonts arc 
selected for the Chapter I program on the basis of scoring below some 
selection criterion^ upon reassessment, their mean score will be closer 
to the average score of the group from which they were selected than it 
was on the Initial assessment* Stated another way, students selected 
because thsy had low scores will tend to score higher on a retest* This 
phenomenon Is purely statistical and has nothing to do with anything 
that Tmy have happened to the students between the two test administra- 
tions* 

The simulations conducted using data from dl^crlct 82 provide an 
illustration of the effect of test unreliability, Wien a strict 30th 
percentile cutoff on the first test was used to select Chapter 1 
students, 21% of these students scored ^.bove the cutoff on the second 
testing, a t scored not only above the cutoff, but above the 50th 
percent 1 1 

Tht uarellabllity of tepts and all other types of available 
measures -ill always result In some apparently ineligible students being 
served* The proportion of served students who score above the 50th 
percentile will be higher for less reliable instruments* Since tests 
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used for younper children are genorally leas reliable than those used 
for older children, the problem of apparently Inellglblf students being 
served will be moro prevalent at the early grade levels. 

ProfeBBlQnal JudginentB and other non-test Bcore factorg . Even In 
the dlBtrlctB in our sample where the district policy la to maim 
atudentfl to Chapter I based solely on teat perCormance, teachara and 
other education staff exercise their professional judgmflnt and overrule 
program asBignmento determined by test score alone. This practice is 
not on undesirable one, eipeclally when It enables teachers and other 
professionals who detect invalid scores to remove students with spuri- 
ously low Bcores fron the selected group and to Include students with 
spuriously high scores who have been omitted. 

We found three general methods of employing additional meaaures of 
educational need. The first, and most quantifiable, is the use of 
unlfonn rating or ranking procedures in which teachers' asseesmenta of 
their students' educational need are recorded using the same standards 
and criteria for all students. The structure and format of these rating 
scales vary from district to district, and they may be mathematically 
combined with test score data or used simply as an additional considera- 
tion In determining which students will participate In the Chapter 1 
program. In two of the districts In our sample that had a standardized 
dlstrlctwide method for teachers to rate students, the correlations 
between the test scores and teacher ratings of the students were around 
.7, Indicating a strong relationship between the two measures. 

The second method Involves the systematic consideration of a 
limited set of additional Indicators to refine or validate the test 
score results. While these seldom result in a single quantified rating, 
they are systematic In that the same set of Indicators is considered for 
each student. 
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The third method Is one In which lnfo**matlort other thnn a test 
score l8 brought to bear on student targciting, but Is Idiosyncratic to 
the particular student under considcsration. This oceure raogt often yh^n 
a teacher believes that a student's teat score la not an accurate 
asseearaent of hlfl/her educational need. This can and does occur In both 
directions. That Is, teachers can recommend that a student who Is not 
considered educationally deprived be«admltted to the Chapter 1 programi 
or that a student who Is considered educationally deprived not be 
admitted to the Chapter 1 progratn* In noim digtrlct8| 1 ttnoher'i 
recommendation Is eufflalent to eflect this change. In othera, Bome 
form of objective evidence Is required* In either case, the procedures 
and measures are not the same for all students. 

District C2, a large suburban district in our samplep Illustrates 
the use of Idiosyncratic teacher Judgments* Students scoring below the 
40th percentile on a standardised test are considered eligible for 
Chapter 1. In one of the slementary schools in C2, there are 26 stu^ 
dents In the Chapter 1 program. Of thesei eight scored above the 40th 
percentile on the selection test. Student identification codes and 
actual test scores of these students are contained in Tabie 32, along 
with the reasons for the selection decisions given by the Chapter 1 
teacher in that school* The reasons reflect the variety of types of 
Information taken Into consideratian in deciding to place a higher 
achiever in Chapter 1. 

Of the eight students who were In the program but were not Ini- 
tially considered educationally deprived, the noat common reason was a 
lack of confidence In the selection test results. In each case, retest^ 
Ing with another standardised test confirmed that these students were 
far more educationally deprived than was Indicated by the results of the 
first testing* Two of the itudenta were described as "in transition" 
from special education to the regular clasiroom. Both had been dlag^ 
nosed as learning disabled while In special education and were believed 
to need another year of special ^ Instruction before returning to the 
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Tablo 32 

Enmplm of Teachot Judgments Thiit Formed t\m Basts for Pliicln^, 
Higher Achievers In Chapter 1 In Qmy School In Our Scmplr 



Code 


Score 


Tcflchcr Judgments 


111 


51 


Overachlever, very motivated. Rocently left 
Special Education, dlagnoaed as learning 
dianbled. 


115 


0 / 


wldo discrepancy between VocAbulary (75Xlle) 
and Comprehension (20Zlle>, N^ade help with 
Comprah^nston* 


1X3 


48 


Had been In Special Education as learning 
disabled student. In Chapter 1 for aniy ^ few 
oionths f 


114 


78 


Score iB way to© high- cheating. Retestcd at 
3Xlle under monitored conditions* 


115 


48 


Slow learnert Retested at azZlle Vocabulary 
and 14Ille Comprehension* 


116 


48 


Data error* to not In Chapter I, Does excellent 
claisroom vorkj highly wotlvated- 


117 


42 


Absent a lot| slow in cla§s* Retested at 12th 
%lle Vocabylary and 12th Xlla Coffipreheniton* 


118 


33 


Special request for Chapter 1 aeslstance with 
writing and gpelUng* Classwork totally 
Illegible. 



regular ciassroom* Of the remaining th**eG atudants, one was simply a 
coding error on the data base--thl8 student was not a Chapter I partlc* 
ipant; another was referred by a classroom teacher for special help in 
spelling and handwriting because he could not produce any written work 
that was leglblef the last scored well below the cutoff In reading 
coaprehenslon (20th percentile) but very high In vocabulary <70th 
percentile) I resulting In a total reading score which slightly eKceeded 
the cutoff. Because the Chapter 1 reading program in district C2 



amphiisisseti comprehension, the taachar rc»cqmm0ncl(Hi hlni for Ghnptf*r 1 
«ervlcii donpltc the high ocora on t\\G vocflbuifiry oubteot. 

SufflMry 

The two primary reasons for the presence of flpparcnt higher 
achievers In Chapter 1 elementftry school rending prograiBs In our sample 
are th© unrallabillty of selection mMsurcs and the use of profesalonal 
Judgments and other non^test factors In student aelectlon. The moan of 
a group of students selected because of lo^ test scores will tend to be 
plightly highf^r if they are ri*tesCed, thm aceoontlng for some higher 
achieving atudents qualifying for the program. Ratings of students by 
teachers have a high but Impetfact correlation with test scores. There- 
fore, teachers invariably will want to eKclude some students with low 
scores that they perceive as not needing extra help, and include stu- 
dents with higher scores who are perceived as needing help. In later 
sections of this chapter we deraonstrate that two other factors, the 
forffierly eligible option and the partlcipfltion by some districts with 
low concentrations of educationally deprived students, also contribute 
to the presence of higher achievers in Chapter 1. 

Do Srudent Selection Options Contribute to the 
Presence of Higher Achievara In Chapter 1? 

Only two of the four student selection options could contribute 
directly to the presence of higher achievers in the program! the for* 
tnerly eligible option and the schoolwide project option* (The other two 
student selection options were dlacussed earlier In terms of contrib-^ 
utlng to educationally deprived students being missed by Chapter 1*) A 
misunderstanding of the formerly eligible option by Mny districts in 
the sample contributes to higher achievers participating in Chapter 1- 
Over one-third of the higher achievers in Chapter 1 were Chapter I 
participants the previous year. 
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The Hchoolwlde project option potonclally eould cotitrtbutfl to thi? 
prijsonce ef hlghor flchievem in tho program. However, the option was 
used by only one Bchool In the 30-dlfltrlet anfflple and thus did not 
account for higher nchlevcrii umong the Chapter 1 atudiintu In our sample. 

The Formerly Ellelble Option 

The formerly oliglble option allows studenta who wore In greatoBt 
need In any previous year to continue to be served as long as they 
continue to be educationally deprived. This option nllowB dlHtrlctfi to 
maintain Bo..'ica to former Chapter 1 Btudenta whoBe nchlevcmon has 
improved. However, the option requlroe that auch Bcudisnts mu«t stjis be 
educationally deprived. 

Most district Chapter 1 ataff in our Bample tend not to use this 
option In the way prescribed by the legislation. Students to whom the 
option is applied are typically students who score above their dis- 
trict's eligibility criterion and were In Chnpter 1 the previous year. 

Twenty-three dlstricta provided Information on which students 
participated In Chapter 1 the previous year as well as which students 
participate in the current year. Of those Chapter 1 elementary students 
who score above their district's cutoff, about 35% of them had been 
Chapter 1 participants the previous year and presunably qualified for 
the program during that year. 

Applying the formerly eligible option to students In this fashion 
is analogous to th# formerly eligible school selection option in which 
former Chapter 1 schools whoso poverty levels fall below their dis- 
trict's average may continue to receive Chapter 1 funds. The intent of 
the school selection option is to provide continuity of service in 
schools that would be otherwise Ineligible because of minor or temporary 
fluctuations In the poverty level In the attendance area's population. 
Similarly, Chapter 1 personnel in our sample described the "formerly 
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ellglbl©" Btudent option ns allowing them to provide a continuity of 
educational prografrti to atudencs who would be ocherwlfie ineligible 
because of minor fluccuatlona In their flchleveraant scores, given thnt 
neflrly half (45%) of the higher achieving Chapter 1 students score 
within 5 NCEs of thalr district's cutoff score* This miaappHcatlon of 
the forfflerly eligible option may account for nearly 35% of the higher 
aehlevera who participated In elenientary level Chaprer I reading 
programs In our saTSpla* 

SchoQlwl de Project Option 

In our sample the schoolwlde project option Is not contributing 
significantly to the presence of higher achieving atudenta in Chapter 
1# in schools In which 75% or wore of the children are from low-Income 
fanlliest all the students In the school may receive Chapter 1 program 
services If the district conforms to certain other legal requirements. 
In ©ur 30-dlstrlct sample, 85 schools in 11 of the districts have pov- 
erty levels of 75% or higher* Only one of these schools has a school- 
wide Chapter 1 project* It is a rural school with a poverty level of 
81% in which the average achievement level schoolwlde Is 38 NCEs (or the 
28th percentile)* 

Nationwide few of the relatively small number of schools that 
qualify for the schoolwlde project option use it* A survey conducted by 
NCES In 1979 (National Center for Education Statistics, 1979) found that 
only 5% of the districts that participated In Title I had schools that 
could qualify for the schoolwlde option. Only 25 schools had or ex-- 
peeted to have a schoolwlde project during the 1979=80 school year* 

In almulations presented below, we show that the wlthln-dlatrlct 
effect of introducing schoolwlde projects Is likely to be more pro- 
nounced In a small district than In a large district. Within districts, 
the overall effect of greater use of the schoolwlde project option on 
the characteristics of Chapter 1 participants would depend on what types 
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of flchooJa and atudenta currently In Chnpt r 1 would no longer bo served 
and wlint typoa of new otudonts would bpcome Chapter 1 otudentB because 
they are In the achoolwlde project Bchools. Nntlonfllly, gronter mc of 
the option la not likely to change the chnracterlMtlcB of prograni stu- 
dents bocnuse too few Chapter 1 schools ore affected to make an impact 
on national statlBticB. 



Schoolwide projeeca In a lar^ ie district. We conducted a slniulation 
of the schoolwlde project option using data from one of the largest 
districts In our aample. The district has 95 elementary Bchoola, 11 of 
which hove poverty levels of 75% or higher. We cotDparod the poverty 
level and achievement distribution of current Chapter I fltudenta with 
those that would be selected for Chapter 1 If the schoolwlde option was 
used. We examined three different school/Btudent selection strategies 
in which the achoolwldo option la used. Under strategy one, the stu- 
dents In the 11 sehoolfl that qualify for a schoolwlde project were 
simply added to the presont Chapter 1 program, thereby increasing the 
total number of participants from 7,580 to 9,280 students. 

Under a second strategy, starting with the current Chapter 1 school 
ranked lowest in poverty and moving upward, we deleted Chapter 1 schools 
until the total number of Chapter 1 atudents that remained matched as 
closely as possible the number presently served by the district. This 
resulted in 27 schools being dropped from the Chapter 1 program with a 
total of 7,631 students being served. 

The third strategy retained all the currently served schools and 
eliminated the 1,700 highest scoring current Chapter 1 students In 
non-schoolwide project schools so as to keep the total number of Chapter 
1 students equal to the number currently served. Results of these 
simulations are shown in Table 33, 
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Tabla 33 



Characteriottcs of Curront Chaptor 1 Students Comparod to 
Slfflulations of Thr^r* Strategies for Adding Schoolwlde Projects 



Chapter I 
Student Char- 
aeterlsttes 



Schoolwld^ Proj[e£tj9^ ^ 
Current No Other toweet fov^^^^ highest Achl^^^^ 
Progrflm ChangeB Schools Delated Students Delated 



Total fi Students 7,580 9,280 

Total # Schools 90 90 

Percent Poor 65% 67% 

Mefln Reading 

Score (Percentile) 27 32 



7,631 

63 
71% 

32 



7,580 
90 
70% 

28 



Note t Simulations are based on data from one large district. 



Ail three patterns of Introducing schoolwlde projects Into this 
district would result in higher poverty levels among the participants, 
ranging from a slight Increase of 2 percentaga points when students In 
schoolwlde projects are simply added to the present Chapter 1 population 
to an Increase of 5 or 6 percentage points in the other configurations. 

With the addition of schoolwlde projects, the average achievement 
level of selected students remains relatively low* It Increases 
slightly from the current 27th percentile to the 28th percentile when 
the hlghast achieving students are deletedj and reaches the 32nd 
percentile In the other two strategies* 

The big difference in achievement between the current Chapter 1 
population and those In the simulations is in the distribution of the 
reading scores, as can be seen in Table 34. Currently only SO students 
out of the 7,580 in the Chapter 1 program score above the 50th percen- 
tile. Under each of the three simulations the proportion of partlcl** 
pants who would be scoring above the 50th percentile increases from 1% 
to about 13%t Nearly 1,054 of the 1,700 students who would enter 
Chapter 1 by virtue of attending a school that quallfiea for a school* 
wide project score above the 50th percentile. 
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DistrlbutlonB of RGodlng AchlovGniGnt Scores Compnrlng Curront Chapter 1 
Students With Three Strategies for Adding Schoolwlde Projects 

SchoQl wlde Projects Added i 

Percentile Current No bther towfit Poverty Hlgheat Achieving 

Seqre Ranges Prograro Changes Schools Deleted Stydenta Deleted 
^ - ^ N % ^ I ™ X 

< 25ch %lle 3,033 40 3,210 34 2,647 35 3,210 42 

> 25 and < 50 4,497 59 4,966 53 3,891 51 3,314 44 

> 50th %ile 50 1 1,104 12 1,093 14 1,057 14 

Totali 7,580 100 9,280 99 7,631 100 7,581 100 

HotC i Figuree are based on data from the flame IVrge dTiTrXct^ i^d^ 0 
Table 33. 



A similar simulation done with data from a district that has more 
Chapter 1 students scoring above the 50th percentile might show little 
change in the distribution of achieveTCnt scores. In such a case the 
number of current Chapter 1 students above the 50th percentile could be 
deleted to counterbalance the addition of those students with similar 
high scores attending schools with schoolwida projects. 

Schoolwide projects in a small district . In a small distrlcti the 
additional students that would enter a Chapter 1 program if a schoolwide 
project option were used could have much bigger effect on the average 
reading score of the Chapter 1 students in that district t For instancet 
in a small district in our sample, all the schools are Chapter I schools 
and 4 out of 5 of them qualify for the schoolwide project option. If 
the option were eKercised, the average achievement level of Chapter 1 
elementary students in this district would approach that of the dls^ 
trictwide average^ For this district, when schoolwide projects are 
adopted, the mean achievement score would Increase from 40 NCEs for 
present Chapter 1 students to 46 NCEs, the district average for elemen- 
tary students* The poverty level among Chapter 1 students would remain 
at its current level of 97%, 
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A fllmulfltlon of the option in a large district and In n atnall 
district lHufltratea that ubo of the option can produce more of ti change 
In the ch«racterl»tlc8 of Chapter 1 participants In a Bmall district 
than in a large district. A amall dlatrlct is limited in its ability to 
offset the chnracterlstiCB of the studonts added by schoolwlde projects 
by changing other school or Btudent selection practices. The average 
achleveraetit level of Chapter 1 studentfl would ha likely to increaae when 
small, poor dlstrlctB use the option. In large dlstrlctB, however, 
the average achievement level of the partlclpanta could change very 
little, even though more higher aehlaverB from schoolwlde pro.iects 
became Chapter 1 partlclpanta. The uao of the option con Increofle tho 
poverty level of Chapter 1 participants In large districts dBpendlng on 
the proportion of Its schools that could qualify for schoolwlde proj- 
ectSi 



Summary 

Theoretically, the option that could contribute the most to the 
number of higher achievers In Chapter 1 is the schoolwlde project 
option, which results in all students being served In a school that has 
a poverty level above 75%. In the study sample, only one out of 85 
eligible schools elected to use this option. Because of limited use and 
the high correlation between school poverty and achievement both in our 
sample and nationally, the existence of this option does not appear to 
aecQunt for many of the higher achievers In Chapter I. Within a dis- 
trict, the effect of an Increase in the use of the option would depend 
on what other school and student selection practices were changed (If 
any) to eounteraet the Introduction of the additional students from 
schoolwlde projects. Widespread use of the option nationally is un- 
likely to increase the average achievement level or the poverty rate of 
participants because there are so few schools in the nation that can 
qualify for the option. 
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If the formerly eligible option wore applied correctly In our 
sample dlstrldtB, It would not contribute to the preacnce of higher 
achlevera in Chapter 1 at these sites. Districts that rolaundaratiind the 
law and asBurae that the option operatee the sanie way ae the achool 
BOlBCtlon option Include Bome atudents whose teat scores were, but are 
no longer below the cutoff for Chapter 1 eligibility. According to test 
score criterion alone, these higher achleverB should not be in Chapter 
1. It Is probable that the effect of strict adherence to the law would 
be Bfflall, however, because the test scorcfl of most higher achievers who 
participated in Chapter 1 the provloua year sre close to the cutoff. 
Thus, teacher judgraent about those students might result In some of 
these apparent higher achievers continuing to participate In Chapter 1. 

Are There Particular Ty pes of Schools or Districts In Our Sample That 
Are Serving Higher A chleverB. Skipping Lower AchleverB. or BotliT — " 

Overview 



In our sample, we found no relatlonahlp between the number of 
educationally deprived students not participating In any categorical 
progran In a Chapter 1 elementary school and the achievement level or 
poverty level of that school. At the district level, neither district 
achievement nor district poverty is related to the number of unserved 
educationally deprived students in Chapter 1 elementary schools. 

The achievement or poverty level of schools within districts In our 
sample also is not related to higher achievers participating In Chapter 
1. However, by examining Chapter 1 schools across the districts In our 
sample we find that for schools having similar mean achievement scores, 
the schools that are less poor are more apt to have a greater proportion 
of higher achleverB In their Chapter I programs. In addition, at the 
district level, districts in our sample with high average achievement 
scores contain greater proportions of higher achievers In their Chapter 
1 programs than other types of dlstrlets. In our sample, we show how 
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the preaence of high ochlaving districts contributes to hlghor achJevers 
being served by Chapter 1. 

Within the districts In our sflmple, there Is no relfltlonshlp be- 
tween the number of unserved educationally deprived Btudentfl In a 
Chapter 1 elementary school and the nuiiiber of higher achieving Chapter 1 
atudents In the schoolt We found no pattern within dlstrlctB of schools 
skipping students who scored below their district's cutoff score for 
eligibility and Instead serving students who scored above the cutoff- 
Howeverp there are districts relative to othere in the aawple that have 
(a) high proportions of educationally deprived students not served by 
ttny program and (b) high proportions of higher achieving itudents in 
Chapter 1* These districts do not have a uniform student selection 
policy, or the policy that exists is not irapleraented uniformly aeroae 
schools* District urbanlcity^ sIecj student selection method, and 
poverty are unrelated to these apparent Inequities in student selection. 

Are there particular types of Chapter 1 sehools or districts that have 
more unserved educationally deprived students than others ? 

Chapter 1 schools « Within the 10 districts In the sample having 10 
or more Chapter I elemantary schools, we found that the number of educa* 
tlonally deprived students who are not served by any type of categorical 
program (e.g.. Chapter 1, special education, state compensatory educa- 
tion) is unrelated to school poverty or school achievement. 

Multiple correlations were calculated using school enrollment, the 
average achievement level of the school, and the percent poor in the 
school (as measured by participation In the National Lunch Program) to 
predict the number of educationally deprived students who are unserved 
by any program* The miltiple correlations ranged from .22 to .87^ and 
across the 10 districts they averaged .58* For most districts in this 
subsample, there was no relationship among school achievement and school 
poverty and the number of educationally deprived in the school not 
seized by any program. 
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Dlatrtctst In our snmplo, the rverago dchlevGmQnt score of a dis* 
trlct and the poverty leval of a difltrlct are unrdlacGd to the per* 
ceiitage of educfltlonfllly deprived fiCudentfl not being served* The cor- 
relation between dletrlct achievemGnt and percent age of educationally 
deprived who are not served Is -,14, The correlation bctwenn diatrlct 
poverty and peraentage unserved Is -*09, Indlcfltlng no relatlonehlp 
between these two factors* 

Are there partleular types of Chapter 1 achools or djgtrieta that have 
more higher aehievers In their fhap ter 1 proftram ? 

Chapter 1 a ehoolj^. Within dlatrlcts In QpIC oarople, neither the 
poverty level or achlevenicnt level of a school In related to the number 
of higher achievers partleipatlng In Chapter 1* Across districts, for 
schools of slroilar achievement levels ^ the poverty level of ichools In 
our sample Is related to the number of higher achievers In the Chapter 1 
programs of the schools* Given two schools having similar achievement 
levelSj the one that la less poor la more likely to have a greater 
percentage of higher achieving Chapter 1 participants* 

Dlstrict st Across the 30 districts, a moderate positive relation- 
ship (correlation of *48) was found between dlstrlctwlde achievement and 
the proportion of Chapter I partlclpanti who are higher achieving* 
District poverty was weakly related to participation rates by higher 
achievers (correlation of -•26). 

Two districts In our sample with high achieving populations 
Illustrate how high achievers have entered their Chapter 1 programs* 
District M3 has a high achieving student population In which the average 
achievement dlstrlctwlde la 66 NCEs. The cutoff score for Chapter I 
program eligibility Is set at an NCE of 50 (or the 50th percentile), and 
of the 108 students In kindergarten through grade 4, there are six who 
score below the 50th percentile. Of these six, one participates In 
Chapter 1 and the other five are served by special education. Chapter 1 
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Bcrvoi a total of 12 studonts at thi?9e snmo gr«de lovolfi* Tho progrfim 
Inaludos the one non^speclal education student scoring below the na- 
tional average and 11 roore who scora abovu it. 

A almllar situation Is found In district S4 , a large auburbon 
district with a high achieving population* All 30 studonts who attend 
the one elementary school targeted for Chapter 1 and who acore bolow the 
50ch percentllo are participating In the program* Chapter I servea 23 
additional students ^ all of whom ecore above the 50th percent i let 

Dlatricta auch as these wish to operate progfams that meet local 
standards of sls^e, scopei and quality* The average performance of 
Students In the district is well above the national averagGp To fill 
the slots available In the Chapter 1 program, the districts must seek 
students who are above the 50th percentile. 

In large districts with high achieving students, there is the 
poislbility school selection practices might be changed to decrease the 
proportion of higher achieving Chapter 1 participants. For instance^ in 
district S4s by Including more of the Chapter 1-ellglble schools in the 
program and serving fewer students in each of the schools » a lower 
scoring group could have been selected for Chapter 1* (Appendix E 
presents a simulation showing how the average achievement level of 
selected students increases as the proportion of students selected in a 
school increases.) 

Are there particular types of gchools or districts that sarve higher 
achleveri and skip lower achievers ? 

Chapter 1 schools * Chapter I achooli in our sample are not iklp-" 
ping lower scoring students and serving higher scoring students in their 
place. These are Independent events. Schools that are unable to pro-" 
vide soma type of categorical education program to all their education-* 
ally deprived students are different schools from those that serve 
students who ara higher achieving* 
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within districts, almost no ralationshlp was found botv^een a achool 
serving higher ochlovlng fltudents and not serving lowar flchlovlng ones 
with ooffio typa of program. For tha 10 districts with large numbare of 
schools for which we have coraplete program partldlpatlon data, the 
absolute value of the school level corrolatlons averaged .07, ranging 
from i03 to .58* 



Digtrlcts t Districts that serve higher achievers and skip lower 
achievers are ones in which (a) the criteria for being selected for 
Chapter 1 vary from echool to school or (b) ^choolg do not follow dis- 
trict policy* The distribution of the districts in our aample according 
to the proportion of educationally deprived students served by some 
program and the proportion of higher achievers participating in Chapter 
1 is presented in Table 35. Seven of the districts have both a low 
percentage of their educationally deprived students receiving some type 
of program service and a high percentage of higher achievers in Chapter 
I relativt' to the other districts in the aample. These are the dis- 
tricts counted in the bottom right corner. 



Table 35 

Districts In Our Sample Distributed by Percent Higher Achievers 
in Chapter 1 and Percent Educationally Deprived 
Served by Soma Type of Program 



Percent of Educationally Percent of Higher Achievers in Chapter 1 
Deprived Served by Low Moderate ^ High 

Some Program < 10% 10-20% > 20% 



High 

> 95% 3 12 

> 80 to 95% 4 12 

Moderate 

> 70 to 80% 3 2 
Low 

60 to 70% 114 



< 60% 



3 



Note* Three districts are not included because they had no data for 
special education participation. 
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The BGVcn dlstrlct« wlfch studRnt ^crlectlon dJ acrepflncleo noted In 
the bottom right hnnd corner of Tabic 35 repreflent a dlveracj group, as 
Is apparent from the information in Table 36- All but otm district of 
the sevon haa an achievement level above 50 NCEa; however, they do not 
share the same urhanleltyi enrollment siie, poverty level, or fflethod of 
flelecting Chapter 1 students^ 



Table 36 

Characteriities of the Dlstfletfl In the Sample That Served 
Higher Achlevera and Skipped Educationally Deprived Students 





Elementary Students 










Average 




% 


of Chapter 1 


Size/ 




Reading 


Student % Bdueatlonally 


Students Who 


Pe rcent 


Score 


Seleetion Deprived in 


Are Higher 


Urbaniclty 


Poor 


(NCEa) 


Model Chap 


ter I 


Achieving 


Large Urban 


26 


53 


Teat aeora 


46 


33 


Large 


3 


63 


Teat saora with 


28 


37 


Suburban 






teacher judgmant 






Medium Rural 


23 


56 


Test score with 


17 


56 








teacher judgmant 






HediuQ Rural 


23 


55 


Teat score with 


44 


19 








teacher Judgment 






Small Rural 


31 


52 


Gampoiite 


35 


26 


Small Rural 


72 


47 


Composite 


40 


33 



Baaed on discusslone with staff in these districts both at the 
district and school level, a common philosophy that characterises the 
majority of these seven districts Is a reliance on unsystematic Judg- 
ments in the schools to determine program placement* While other dis- 
tricts in the sample have also emphasised teacher Judgments, six of 
these seven districts have not been prescriptive in defining uniform 
irlteria for rating students across schools within the district* The 
seventh dlitrlct has been highly prescriptive and has davalopad a 
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compleK ttethod of wolghtirig d variety of factors nnd cdmblnlng thrm Initj 
a cottpoalte selection score* lfowever# loc.^1 school staff appear to 
dlgregard thp»e compoglt^ «cori»ei in fiPledttng studontfl for t]m programt 

For all gevcn districts^ Indlvlduol schoolii or evon teacht^rs within 
schools use Indepcfident criteria and different types of Informfltlon to 
Mka Judgmenta about plnclng atudentB In nhapter !• Whi^n^ mn In our 
analysei, eharacterlatlcs of the actual Chapter 1 purtlcipants are coirr 
pared with the charactcrrlstlco of those who would have hmn gclcctcd If 
districtwlde criteria were uniformly sppliRdt disrrnpancles nrn found* 
In the case of these seven districts, Chapter I Is eerving sraaller per« 
ctintages of those students who score below their dlstrlctwlde criterion 
for eligibility and larger pereentagos of those atudents who score above 
it. Differences among schools or aroong teachers within schools In the 
application of dlatrlct policy governing student eligibility for Chapter 
1, or the lack of a dlstrlctwide policy, produces these resultst 



Chapter Suisfflary 

Factors Influencing the Selection of Chapter 1 Students 

One of the most important findings of this chapter is that while 
Chapter 1 Is the program that serves the largest percentage of the 
educationally deprived (as defined by each district) in the Chapter I 
elementary schools in our sample p other categorical programs also 
provide services to this group. Slightly over 80% of the educationally 
deprived students in the Chapter 1 elementary schools in our sample 
participate in some type of categorieal program. The chanees of an 
educationally deprived student In a Chapter 1 elementary school partic-* 
ipating in Chapter 1 are influenced by whether he qualifies for other 
categorical prograiBs. In particular^ many educationally deprived stu^ 
dents in our sample who are in special education are not participating 
in Chapter 1| although as a group they are lower scoring than Chapter 1 
students* 
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Another mi0f finding Is ttiat, rt^gflrdlofifl of thv D^jloctton method 
uaed, none of tha dl»trlct« In our aample ndhered Btrlctly to Its own 
definition of ©diicatlanal deprivation of to Its own cutoff scoro for 
Chflptiir 1 program eligibility. For atudonto gcorlng within 5 NCEa of 
their district ^8 cutoff icorei profasslonal judgment Is often exerelaed 
in deciding who of thla group will partlelpato. This Judgraent fre- 
quently results in the eKcluslon from Chfiptc*r 1 of mmi* wtudGnt® scoring 
imt balow the autoff» and the Inclusion of name students scoring Just 
above the cutoff* 

The student »eloctlon process soroetlroe^ results In apparent In- 
equities when distrlote do not hav^ uniform aelectlon criteria for all 
their Chaptar 1 schoolg to follow* The uae of idiosyncratic taacher 
Judgffients producai iltuationi In which a itudent'o chonces for partic- 
ipating in Chapter I vary from one Chapter I achool to the ntxt within a 
diatrlet. 

Our sample of 30 dlsirleti rtvMls that student selection practices 
nationwide ara llkaly to hm Influencad by the following; 

• Many educationally deprived gcudents in greatest need may not 
participate in Chapter I if they are participating in special 
education progranai bllingual/ESL programs, islgrant programs, or 
state compensatory education programs. 

• Other educationally deprived non-^Chapter 1 students score near 
the cutoff for elltlblllty and do not participate because they 
are judged to be less In need than those who do participate, 

• Higher achieving Chapter 1 students result frosi 

(a) unreliability of the instruments (e.g., tests, rating scales, 
grades, etc) used to ©eaeure edueattonal deprivation^ 
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(b) schodl-levei detormlnnttonfl thnt &mh atudentu hnvd Invalid 
scoreo and deserve to partiqipftt:<!; and 

(c) the pteeence of dlstrlctg that do not have a oufflclent 
number of edueatlonally deprived fltudent^ In their Chapter I 
schools to fill their Chapter 1 program. Theae dlBtrlcts 
with high aehlavirtg student populations fill tho remaining 
available apeaos with higher achlovers. 



Me 0xaralned the four general atrat^glefl used to aeleet students in 
our 30-distrlcc sample • Simulations showed that any of the four strat- 
eglaa can result In similar types of edueatlonally deprived students 
boing ^elacted* The more Glaborate and tirae consuming selection pro- 
cedures do not seem to identify an educationally needier group of 
students than slopler Mthods« 

What la the impact of student selection options ? 

Wa also examined in this chapter the impact of the legislative 
framework on who receives and does not receive program services. The 
examination of the use of student selactlon options by districts in our 
sample showed in summary thati 

• The formerly eligible option is often being incorrectly applied. 
Some higher achievers iA\o no longer meet their district *s eligi- 
bility criteria for educational deprivation are allowed to remain 
in Chapter I if they were in the program the previous year. 

• the schoolwlde project option is used in only one of the 85 high- 
poverty schools in the sample that qualifies for it. The average 
reading score In the school is 38 NCEs and use of this option did 
not contribute In any substantial way to the number of higher 
achievers in our sample participating in Chapter 1* Increased 
use of * this option could increase the proportion of higher 




achlevere In the program ond Ifv ri?fise the poverty conc^ntrptlon 
of partlclpiintB, but fnlght not change the average flchlttvement 
gcore of Chapter I atudonts. Actual chflngos In the charactor- 
Ifftlee of Chflpter 1 atudents will depend on what students or 
aehools ar« dropped from the program (If any) when the addltlonul 
students In schoplwldc projectfl are added* 

• The comparable flervlces option accounted for only 2% of the 
educationally deprived students In Chapter 1 ftlemerifcaify ^choolii 
in thci sample not participating In Chapter I so as to avoid 
duplication of services. While 13 of the 30 sample districts 
reealved funds for state compensatory education (SCR) programs^ 
only three of them operate SCE programs at the same grades and 
schools as Chapter 1- 

• The transferred participant option was not used by any of the 
sites in our sample since none was reassigning students to 
schools during the school year* 

Strategies to consider In reducing diserepanelea in student 
targeting Include i 

• A requirement chat dlscrlcte enforce uniarm standards and 
methods for selecting Chapter 1 students across all schools in 
the district- When professional judgment is to be part of the 
decision process, all staff in a district need to base their 
Judgments on a common set of criteria. 

• Clarification of the formerly eligible student selection option 
to emphasize the fact that the option applies only to stud^nta 
who are still educationally deprived but are no longer neces- 
sarily among those in greatest need. 
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• Encouraging dletrlcts to devoXop comprehenaive policies to 
flddreas the imm of progrfliii asslgnmont for those atudonca who 
are ellglblo for sc^ivleee from more than one program, 

• Encouraging thosa districts that currently hay© higher achieving 
Chapter 1 participants becauBe they do not have large coneantra- 
tlons of educationally deprived students In their Chapter 1 
aehoDla to recsnsidor their school/atudent aelectlon practices. 
In eoffle instances by pelectlng more schoois and fewer gtudents 
per achooX th^ number of higher achievers in the Chapter 1 
program can be reduced. 
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V. OVERVIEW OF THE FIMOINGS AND THEIR POLICY IKPLICATIONS 



Overview of t he Purpoge of th Study 

Using a anse study approaahy this Btudy examined the dynamics and 
outooines of the Chapter 1 prpgram's school and student selection pro- 
cedures* Its central focus was to explain why the characteristics of 
schools and students salectad for program participation vary across 
districts* The gtudy addressad such questions aui Why are sotae ochoole 
with very low poverty cencentratlons receiving program services while 
other schools with very high poverty concentrations are not? Why do 
some students who are relatively high achievers obtain program services 
when many very low achieving students do not? How do districts use the 
various school and student selection options contained In the program's 
legal framework? How are Chapter l*s school and student selection 
decisions affected by the presence or absence of other programs with 
goals or target populations which overlap with Chapter 1? 

Previous studies of the Title I/Chapter 1 school and student selec- 
tion process provided descriptive information about the characteristics 
of Chapter 1 participants nationally and about the frequency with which 
selection options were used* These studies also supplied estimates of 
the numbers of low achieving students who were not Title I/Chapter I 
recipients and of the number of higher achieving students who ware 
participating* Unfortunately researchers had limited information about 
why the patterns they found were occurring. 

To understand better the dynamics and outcomes of the program's 
targeting processes > we linked two types of data In 30 purposlvely"^ 
selected districts which represent a range In district siie> urbanlcltyj 
poverty, and achievement levels* First, we collected detailed informa- 
tion about each district's Chapter 1 school and student selection 
praccices# Second, this inforaatlon was coupled with each district *s 
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eMlstlng Btudent-"li3vei data about many important charactortitics of both 
Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 students* Among others, these chsractor- 
Istlcs Included «ach student's achievement scoresi poverty statuBi grade 
level, school attended, and participation In various categorical pro-* 
grams # This case study design^ then, provided for the first time the 
necessary data to analyse how particular selMtlon practices and local 
district characteristics are related to the types of schools and stu- 
dents served by Chapter 1, 

While this case study design cannot provide national estimates, it 
offers at least two Important sets of insights for policy makers inter- 
ested in understanding and improving the program's targeting* First, It 
can illuminate haw charaQtcrlstles of the districts and schools which 
receive Chapter I services (l*e., sl^e, percent of students from low- 
Income families, average student achievement, etc*) Interact with cer^ 
tain school and student selection strategies to produce the population 
of schools and students currently served In the program* Second, 
through simulations it can Illuminate the results of modifying or elim- 
inating certain school and student selection requirements and options. 

Many of our data collection efforts and analyses have focused on 
disentangling the targeting effects related to school selection from 
those related to student selection decisions* Wlthln-dlstrlct analyses 
generally revealed that distrlcta In our sample selected the highest 
poverty schools to participate and Identified Chapter 1 participants 
from among the lowest achieving students In those schools* Discrep- 
ancies in Chapter I targeting, however, became apparent when m cross- 
district examination of the results of the selection process was under- 
taken. For instance, across districts some schools with low poverty 
rates are eligible for Chapter I while other schools with much higher 
poverty rates are not eligible. 



Summary of the Findings 



What BchoolB and Btudentg parti ci pate In Chapter 1 In ouf flomple? 

In general, the legal framework Bpcclfles that the schools to be 
aelected for Chapter 1 should be those with the highest concentrations 
of studentB from low-incooa families. Indeed, within each district In 
our sample the Chapter 1 schooli have higher poverty ratea than the 
non-Chapter I schools. The legal framework also directa distrteCB to 
provide Chapter I oorvlces to students within the Chapter 1 schools who 
are among those in greatest educational need. Again, In the Chapter I 
schools in our Bample, the Chapter I studentB are a lower achieving 
group than the non-Chapter I students. More Bpeclf ically , in our 30 
districts the Chapter I schools and students exhibit the following 
eharaeteriaties: 

Ghaptar 1 Schools 

• Chapter 1 schools in o..tr sample have higher concentrations of 
poor students than non-Chapter I schools. In our sample 53% 
of the students in Chapter 1 schools are poor compared to 36% 
in non-Chapter 1 schools. The poverty levels of Chapter 1 
schools In our sample range from 1% to 100%. 

• The reading achievement level of students In Chapter 1 schools 
in our sample is lower than that of students In non-Chapter 1 
schools at the same grade bands. a our sample the difference 
is 8 NCEs, with students in Chapter 1 schools having an 
average score of 50 NCEs (50th percentile) and students in 
non-Chapter 1 schools having an average score of 58 NCls 
(65th percentile). The average achievement levels of students 
In Chapter 1 schools in our sample range from the 42nd percen- 
tile, well below the national average, to the 78th percentile, 
well above the national average. 
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• Chapter I gchools In our sample have allghtly higher propor- 
tions of llmlted-Engllsh-proflclent students and Bpeclal edu- 
cation students than do non-Chaptor 1 schools at the sarae 
grade bands. 

Chapter I Elementary Studenta 

• Chapter 1 students, on the average, score noarly 1 Btandard 
deviation lower than non-Chapter 1 students In Chapter 1 
schoolB. In our Bample, the average achievement score of 
Chapter 1 students Is at the a7th percentile (or 37 NCEs). 

• About 711 of the Chapter 1 participants In our sample are poor 
compared to 53% of the students in Chapter 1 schools. 

• In our sample, llmlted-Engllsh-prof iclent students participate 
in Chapter 1 In higher proportions than they exist In Chapter 
1 schools (7% vs. 4%). Special education students participate 
in Chapter 1 In about the same proportion as they exist In 
Chapter 1 schools (11%). 

Why are BOne schools wit h very low poverty concentratlon a recelvlna oro- 
|r4m^serviees while other schools Jlth virv hi.h nov erty conaentrftr^l l 

Under the present legislative fraoework, 14% of the schools In the 
sample having poverty levels at or below 12% are eligible for Chapter 
I. On the other hand, 30% of the schools In our sample with poverty 
levels above 20% are not eligible because their poverty levels are below 
their district's average. When the 25% rule is used. 7% of the schools 
with poverty over 20% are still ineligible. Looking at these dlicrep- 
ancies in another way, there are 67 schools in our sample with poverty 
levels below 20% that could legally qualify for Chapter 1 because they 
have poverty levels above their district's average, and at the same time 
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there are 63 achools in our sample with poverty levele above 20% that 
cauld not legally qualify. 

The following factors contribute to the presence of aomc* low- 
poverty schools in Chapter 1 and the absence of some high poverty 
aehools* 

• Low-poverty Chapter 1 schools are often a direct result of the 
partielpation In the program of low-^poverty districts. Low-- 
poverty schools are eligible for Chapter I funds when they have 
poverty levels above their district's (low) averagG. Although 
Chapter 1 allocations to low"-poverty districts are relatively 
small, they add up to about $400 million annuallyt 

• Hlgh--poverty non-Chapter I schools result from schools being 
below their district's (high) poverty average and having slightly 
fewer than 25% low-Income students. In some cases, they result 
from schools being in high-poverty districts which for raasons of 
stability or educational philosophy serve only their vary need-- 
last schools. 

Why do sose students in Chapter I schools who are relatively high 
actrievers obtain program^servicas w many very low achieving students 
do not ? 

Fifty^two percent of the students In Chapter I elementary schools 
in our saaple who score below the 50th percentile In reading do not 
participate in Chapter I. Using districts' definitions of educational 
deprivation, 37% of the educationally deprived In our sample of Chapter 
I schools do not participate in Chapter 1. In contrast, about 16% of 
the Chapter I students in our sample score above their district's 
criterion for eligibility* Ten percent of the Chapter I partlclpanti In 
our aaople score above the 50th percentile. 
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Some low-achieving students In out aample Chapter I schools do not 
participate In Chapter I for the following reasons.' 

• Of thoae atudents defined as educationally deprived by their 
districts, 18% receive special services from other programs such 
as special education, a blllngual/ESt program, a migrant progrom, 
or a state compensatory education program. Participation in 
other categorical prograoa decreases an educationally deprived 
student' 8 chancea of participating In Chapter I, even though 
he/she may be among those In greatest need* For example, many of 
tht moat educationally deprived Btudenta In our Bomple partic- 
ipated in special education and not in Chapter 1. 

• Nineteen percent of the students defined as educationally de- 
prived by their districts do not participate in any categorical 
education program. These students tend to acore Just below their 
district's cutoff for Chapter 1 program eligibility and do not 
participate because they are Judged less in need than those who 
do participate. 

In our sample, higher achieving Chapter 1 atudents result from: 

• the unreliability of the instruments (e.g., tests, rating scales, 
grades, etc.) used to measure educational deprlvatloni 

• school-level determinations that such atudents have Invalid 
scores and deserve to participate; 

• districts that have more openings for students In the Chapter I 
program than they have educationally deprived students in their 
Chapter I schools. These types of districts typically contain 
students having an average reading achievement score well above 
the national average. 
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• compared to others In the sample, dlfltrlctB that huve relatlVGly 
higher proportions of ungervcd Qducntionally deprived students 
and higher proportions of higher achieving Chapter I participants 
tend to lack uniform student selection standards # Methods for 
selecting studentB In those districts vary from school to 
school • 

Are there legislative optlonB or eKceptlons that contribute to dlscrep- 

atieles in iichQojr^ gtydent^election ? 

• The uniformly high concentration of poverty option can be used by 
a district with all low^poverty schaole, since the povGrty range 
in such a district would be lesa than 10%» Under such clrcum^ 
atanceSt use of the option will contribute to the presence of 
low-^poverty schools in Chapter 1. 

• Both within our sample and nationally, districts' application of 
the grade band option has meant that Chapter 1 schools are more 
likely to be alementary schoolis In our samplei 74% of the 
elementary sehoolsp 49% of the middle schools, and 22% of the 
high schools receive Chapter I funds* The poverty k^ate in the 
high schoQls in our sample are lower than chose of the Junior 
high/middle schools* The elementary schools have the highest 
average poverty of the three* Hence, the current practices of 
targeting more schools at the lower grade levels does not neces^ 
sarily mean that large numbers of high poverty schools are not 
being qualified for service. 

• Most districts In our sample did not apply the formerly eligible 
student selection option In a way consistent with the legislative 
framework* Students who are no longer educationally deprived but 
who were in Chapter 1 the previous year are being retained in the 
program under this option* About 35% of the higher achieving 
Chapter .1 students were program participants the previous year* 
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Policy Impllcatlong of the Fi ndlrtgB 

1. Reduce the participation In Chopter 1 by districts that have low 
average poverty and no high poverty schools. 

The presence in Chapter I of low poverty districts contrlbutos to 
the problem of low poverty schools receiving Chapter 1 funds. When a 
district'© average povorty Is loW| iehools with poverty levels Just 
above the law average are eligible* For Inatance, In our sample, onG 
district has a poverty rate of 2.5%. Schools In the district that have 
poverty rates of 2.B%, 3*1%, and 3.2X are eligible for Chapter I* 

2. Within districts with poverty levels above 25%, allow sore high 
poverty schools to be eligible and encourage dlitrlete to serve 
them. 

Under the present legal framework, there are same high poverty 
elesjentary schools that are not eligible for Chapter 1* They are 
located in high poverty districts In which the average poverty level is 
25% or higher. In such districts, schools that have poverty levels 
above 20%, for example, but below 25%, are not eligible for Chapter I* 

Changes to the legal framework may need to do more than make addl-- 
tlonal high poverty schools eligible under options* If high poverty 
districts were assured of a stable increase In the amounts of their 
program funds, they might voluntarily use an option that makes eligible 
high poverty schools with poverty rates below the district average. In 
our sample some high poverty districts that could use the 25% rule to 
qualify more high poverty schools do not currently use the option* They 
resist using the option because of concerns about fluctuations In their 
annual program apportionment and a desire to maintain the Intensity of 
services in the schools that are being served. Perhaps thera should be 
a requirement for districts to serve such high poverty schools* 
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3- Modify tlie uniformly high concentration of poverty option and 
provide more technical assistance in its use. 

We recofflmend that a condition be added to this option chat allows 
only high poverty districts that also have a narrow range In school 
poverty to apply the option. Presently any dlstrlcti Including om with 
low povertyi can qualify all its schools if the range in poverty among 
Its schools is sufficiently narrow* For axarapla, any district in which 
all schools hav^ poverty levels under 10% will have such a narrow ranga, 
Dlitrlcts with uniformly low poverty should not be allowed to qualify 
ell their schools • 

Mleunderstandings about the approprlace way to apply this option 
cduS0d Borm districts in our sample to usa It in a variety of waySp not 
all of which arg in aacordance with the legislation* For eKamples one 
district determines those schools that are eligible for Chapter 1 
because their poverty is above the dlstrlec average for the grade band* 
To qualify the remaining schools whose poverty falls below the average » 
It ditarmlnes the poverty range for those schools only and then invokes 
the option* States and districts need to better understand how to 
correctly apply this option- 

4. Require that districts enforce uniform standards and measures for 
selecting Chapter 1 students across all schools in the district* 

The objective of this suggestion would be to ensure that an educa^ 
tionally deprived student has the same chance of being selected for 
Chapter 1 regardless of which Chapter 1 school he/she attends in any one 
district i We recomTOnd acceptance of the practice of allowing profes^ 
slonal judgments to determlna the assignment of those who score near the 
cutoff on the selection tefct* This practice can add to the validity of 
the decision making (although It makes the program appear to serve 
higher achievers and skip lower achievers)* Whan teacher Judgments are 
made, however, all decision makers need to be considering a comraon set 
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of criteria in aiaklng their tletermlnatlons, rather thnn oporAtlng 
Independently. 



When a high proportion of Chapter 1 studento in a dlBtrlct have 
aoiectlon flcorea above the district cutoff and a high proportion of 
those scoring below the cutoff are not receiving any type of ■peclal 
■ ervlce, this la an indication that there are probleoB with the dla- 
trlct'a aelection atratagy. Extensive use of the practice of overriding 
progras aaslgnmBntH that wre determined by soloction acoreB my ha 
occurring because achool ataff do not believe in the vaUdlty of theae 
scores. The proceaa Che district la ualng to Belect atudenta then needs 
to be re-evaluated • 

5. Encouraga dlatricta through technical aBBlatflnce to have com- 
ptehenalve pollciea addreealng the lasue of aaslgnlng to appro- 
priate programt atudenta who are eligible for more than one 
prograa* 



In our aaiaple, there are dlatricta that have develeped effective 
pollciea and procedurea regarding thoae atudenta who are eligible for 
■ peclal aervleea from nore than one prograM. Six of the 30 sample 
dlatrletB provide aom type of apecial aervleea to over 95% of the 
educationally deprived acudenta in thalr Chapter I elementary achools. 
SofM Btudenea in theae dlatricta participate in sore than one special 
program. At the aame tine, theae dlatricta have apread the varloui 
apecial aervleea that are available acroaa their low achieving atudent 
population. The poilciea and practleea related to multiple program 
eligibility In dlatricta such aa theae would be useful onea to share 
with other dlatricta. 

6, Clarify how the formerly eligible atudent selection option is to 
be used. 

The leglalatlve framework specifies that the fornerly eligible 
student aelectlen option appllea o^ly to thoae atudenta who are tduca- 
tionally deprived but are no longer necesaarlly aiaeng those In greatest 



neiid* Dlitricta In our enfoplo are not flpplylng tho forraorly cllglblci 
student saitctlon option in the way spoaifiod by th© loglolnclve frnme- 
norky but they «hare a cofflmon ftliundotitandlng of Its yse* The ganeral 
prACtict is to retain soma studants In the Chapter 1 program aven though 
they no longer Bcotm below the distri cutoff for ellglbllityp 

7. Eneouragd graator uge of the schooXwida project optloni if thare 

1$ an incirpat In having diicrlets ylth high poverty schools 
inereaaa their fl^Klblllty In itlectlng itudents for Chapter 1* 

Currently both in our sample and nationallyi few districts that 
have ichools with poverty lovels qualifying tham for the schoolwldt 
project option are using It* Within large dlstrlctSi while increased 
ust of the option might increase the numbir of higher achievers par- 
ticipating, the average achievement level of Chapter 1 students would 
reoaln low* In additlonp the proportion of poor students in a large 
district *s Chapter I program is likely to increaie by using the school- 
wide project option* 

Few schools In the country have poverty levela of 75% or higher* 
Even if all such schools adopted schoolwlde proJ>^ctS| because they are 
so few in number, it is unlikely that it would raise the average 
achievement scores of Chapter I students nationally* Only within the 
districts that used the option would changes In the characteristics of 
the participants be detectable* 

8. Encourage districts that have small concentrations of educa** 
tlonally deprived students in their Chapter 1 schools to re- 
examine their school and student selection practices* 

In districts with high achieving student populations, sometiffles the 
number of openings for students in their Chapter 1 program exceeds the 
number of educationally deprived students in their Chapter 1 schools* 
The openings that remain once the educationally deprived are included 
are than filled by higher achievers. For some districts in these 



clrcum§tAncc8| It would be posalbln to serve more of tho schools that 
are eligible for Chapcar 1 fundfl sfid aervw fowfir fltudijitts per school • 
This wuld decr^oia the presortce of higher achievers In their Chapter 1 
progriitii* 

In sfflfllj districts with high achieving atudcnt populations where 
all schools are currently Chapter 1 schools p this type of school target** 
Ing chflngG would not be poiislbla* Whan nmnll districts with high 
iichiavlng student populations have Chapter 1 programei higher achievers 
art likaly to be among the Chapter 1 participants* 

9* Continue to peralt districts to chooee the grade bands (or school 
levoli) to target* 

All dlitrlcts in our sample that contain elementary grade levels 
elect to operate Chapter 1 programs at the eleraentary level. Fewer dig- 
trleta operate prograsg at the upper grade levels . Nationally Chapter 1 
itudents at the seconda^ level are lower aahlevlng than those at the 
elefflentary level « It should not be Inferred from these data, however > 
that by Increasing servleea at the secondary level, Chapter 1 would 
reach a more educationally needier group of students^ The low scores of 
the secondary etudents result from the fact that a much smaller propor- 
tion of the secondary school population is being served by Chapter I 
coiBpared to that at the elemental school level* If the proportion of 
students served by Chapter 1 in our high achools approached that of the 
elementary level, it Is likely that the achievement scores of the two 
groups would be similar* Furthermore, the lower poverty rates of high 
schools compared to elementary schools and the high dropout rates among 
poor, low achieving, and minority students at the secondary level are 
other factors that should be considered before making changes In the 
current distribution of services across grade levels* 
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ConelufllonB 



In general, our itudy of targcttrig procttcefl uaed In the Chopter 1 
program has demongtrated that the appHcatlon of the ease legislative 
framework by dlstrlcta with very different charaeterlatlca will result 
in different typas of Chapter 1 sehoola and students being eligible for 
the program* Diicrepanclas In school and student aalectlon occur when 
Chapter I prograffis are placed In dlstrlcta that contain mostly low- 
poverty sehoola or In H^twL^tB that do not have concentratlona □£ lo^ 
«chl®vin8 atudenta In their Chapter 1 schools* The presence of the 
flrat type of district In Chapter I Introduces low--poverty achools while 
the second type of district can Introduce hlgher^-achlevlng students Into 
the program* 

The flexibility In targeting allowed under the legal framework Is 
used by the districts In our aample and nationally to accommodate their 
local circumstances. Particularly the use of the 251 rule Is important 
for making eligible for Chapter 1 funds some additional high-poverty 
acheols in high poverty districts that would be otherwise ineligible* 

Strategies currently used by districts to select students for 
Chapter I are adequate for Identifying Iw-achlevlng students. A cer- 
tain amount of inaccuracy in this process will always be present because 
of measurement error in the InstruTOnts available for quantifying 
achievement or educational need* The application of professional Judg-- 
ment to those students who score near the cutoff for eligibility Is a 
practice that can be effective In counteracting measurement error* Even 
if the legal framework were to prohibit the use of teacher judgment to 
override program assignment based on selection score, compliance on this 
issue is likely to be limited and could be disadvantageous. In dls-^ 
trlcts in our sample that have clear policies that assignment to the 
Chapter I program Is to be made solely on the basis of the selecclon 
score, teacher JudgMnts are still being exercised. There is no reason 
to believe that this practice should be discouraged. 




FlnttUy, whllo there are many law«achievlng atuclentfl In Chapter 1 
Bchooio who do not participate In Chapter 1^ It appears that many of 
thera do raceive special services frt^^ other programs # The Ion-achieving 
studenta who do not participate In any categorical program are a higher 
achieving group compared to Chapter 1 fitudente and generally score near 
the cutoff for Chapter 1 eligibility. 
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VI. SPECIAL ISSUES 



Chapter Qverview 

In this chaptar we discues two addltlon«l toplce related to Chnptcff 
1 ichool/atudent saXectlon In our sample — mcent chan^eB In selection 
practlcea and Che selection of nonpwblia school students. While our 
sample eoiild not provide enough information on these topics to permit an 
exhaustive presentation^ wa ware able to colldct cinougti data to illim-- 
trflte situations that eKiat in many districta throughout the country* 



Sinca 1981, when ESEA Title I was replaced by ECIA Chapter I, dls-* 
trlets in our sample have made many changes in their sehool and student 
flelectlon praetieeit In this ehapteri we discuaa these change©, and 
show that most of them were deaigned to olntmi^a changea In the outcnniei 
of these practlcea"the number of schools and students receiving Chapter 
I services* We show that, while many of our sample districts changed 
the grade levels and subject areas in which Chapter 1 programs were 
offered, they attempted to maintain the same schools participating In 
the program* We also shmi that, as in the national data on Chapter 1 
program participation, the number of students served In Title I/Chapter 
1 across our sample districts declined only slightly since 1981 # Within 
these districts, however, there are instances of large increases and 
reductions In the number of students served over this time period. 

Following a discussion of changes in school and student selection 
practices, we discuss the forces behind these changes In our sample 
districts. We show that the major force behind these changes has been 
changes In Chapter 1 allocations since the 1980*81 school year. All hut 
six of Our sample districts experienced reductions in these resources 



Recent Changes in Chapter 1 School and Student Selection 



Overview 




(after fldjiisting for Inflation) ovar tho five-year tlmG period. ChangGs 
in the number of studence served In the program ware usually smnller 
thfln the Qhanmn In Chapter 1 nllociitlons In our aanplo districts, how- 
ever. By relying wort* heavily on taacher aides, or offarlng Chapter 1 
0fisl?itance In fewer subjact areaB or In Larger Inetruatlonal groupBp 
districts In our sample have provided aervlcoa to Chapter 1 students at 
lower coBt in 1985-86 than in 1980-81. 

The f lexlblilty in the Icgisiative framework of Chapter 1 allowed 
our aample dlstrictp to dhanno their Rchnol and gtud*»nt selection 
practices to achlava stability In program ^^rvldes. This fleKlblHty 
was not viewed as a change from the Title 1 legislation, however. As 
noted abovei the changes In Chapter 1 allocations were consistently 
cited by our sample diBtricts as the primary impetus for change In their 
Belactlon practices* The felationshlp of Chapter I with other compcnea-- 
tory education programs In the districts also played a role In these 
changes. As Chapter 1 funding fluctuated over this tima period, state 
or local compensatory education resources were relied on more heavily to 
provide services to educationally deprived students. 

Finally I in this chapter, we al^o discuss the Impact of desegrega- 
tion on school selection practices* Twelve of the 16 largest dietrlcts 
in our sample were under mandated desegregation, although nearly all of 
these desegregation efforts were initiated prior to 1981 • As districts 
in our sample attempted to meet desegregation requirements, they revised 
school attendance areas, consolidated schools, and Initiated magnet 
school programs* 

How have Chapter 1 school and student selection changed since 1981 ? 

While overall stability In school and student selection outcomes is 
the general rule in owv sample districts, there have been some changes 
in the numbers of schools and students selected for Chapter 1 services 
as well as in the grade levels and subject areas in which these services 
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are provided. Somo difltrtctB have also chnngod the methods by whtch 
they select aithar schooln or students. In thla suction, wo describe 
these chanjtes In detail and Bhow thnt they have uBunlly been miide to 
achieve an explicit, pre-^determined goal for school or student pnrtlc- 
Ipation In the Chapter 1 proRram. 

Changea in the outcomee of school selection, In terms of grMde 
levels^ subject areas, and percent of schools selected within our gnmple 
districts are summarised in Table 37, To see the relative frequency of 
changea in these areas in our sample districts, each type of change is 
analyaed and presented separatelyi Consequently, districts In our 
sample that made more than one of these changes are represented more 
than once in Table 37* In each of theoe areas, the majority of the 
districts in our sample made no changes. Of the 16 changes in Chapter I 
grade levels in our sample districts , 10 were reductions in the grades 
at which Chapter 1 programs were offered* Changes in both subject 
matter and percent of schools targeted were relatively balanced across 
the districts in our sample. Nearly all subject area changes were in 
language arts. Within grade bands, seven reductions in the percent of 
schools selected and eight increases in the percent of schools selected 
have oceurrad in our sample districts* Most of these changes were in 
large districts in our sample, and they usually affected only one or two 
schools in these districts, A district-^by^district list of these indi-- 
cators in 1981 and 1986 is contained in Appendix F of this report. 

Grade bands , ^fai^talnlng Chapter 1 services to elenentary schools 
is a high priority in our sample districts. All K-12 districts in our 
sample offer Chapter 1 at the elementary level, and the three districts 
that reduced services to these grades after 1981 did so because a state 
compensatory education program was available to provide comparable 
services at these grades. Of the other eight reductions in grade 
levels, four dropped Chapter 1 programs in early childhood education or 
reading readiness for pre^K or kindergarten students; and four districts 
dropped their middle school or high school programs. As shown in Table 
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Table 37 

Number of Districts in our SamplG Making Chrtn«eB in Selection 
I'ractleofl from 1080-81 to 1985-86 



Typa of Chflnge 



_Grade BflndB 
Pre-K or K 
Elementary 
Middlf! 
Senior High 

'■ rai 

: i I h 

Oclier language area 

Percent Schools Selected ^ 
Elementary Schoole 
Middle Schools 
High Schoolg 



Added 



2 
1 
1 
I 



0 
I 
6 



Direction of Change 



Reduced 



No ChnnKe 



4 
3 

2 
2 



0 
2 
4 



5 
1 
1 



21 
23 
25 
24 



25 
22 
IS 



12 
12 
4 



Caleulatlons Include only those districts that selected schools within 
the grade bands Indicated in both years, and that could supply us with 
the necessary data for both years. This includes 22 districts for 
elementary schools, 15 for middle schools, and six for senior high 
schools^ - 



37. two districts added the middle or high school grade bands to chair 
Chapter 1 program since 1981. Both of these districts did so at the 
insistence of their SEA In response to steadily increasing amounts of 
carryover funds in their Chapter 1 budget. These districts had been 
trying to provide a financial cushion for the large budget reductions 
they anticipated In the future. 

Subject areas. Changes In Chapter I subject areas have usually not 
been In the basic skill areas of reading and math in our sample dis- 
tricts. Ten of the 13 changes In Chapter 1 subject matters in our 
sample districts were in language arts-related areas other than reading. 
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SchQQl selection ♦ More Chan Mlf of thii clL^trlatrt In otir smpU 
served th© same proportion of their schoDl.q In 1985*86 m they served In 
1980-81. Changes were prlmiirlly found In the large riiatrictfi In oiir 
sample and typically affected only a small number of Bchoolii. In Tahl« 
37 p chanites In the percent of schools targeted are shown within grade 
band, and only for those districts serving that grade band in both 
year«. ThuSp a district that discontinued ItR middle school nhapter 1 
program during this time period la represented as having made a grade 
band change^ not as having reduced the percent of middle schools 
selected for Chapter 1# As shown In Table 37, most of these changes 
occurred among elementary schools In our sample districts* Five dls*- 
trlcts increased and five reduced the number of iilementary schools 
selected for Chapter I over this tlfne period* Most of these were large 
districts with 30 or more schools^ and these changes affected only a few 
schools in the district. For eKample, In district CI, 101 of 132 ele- 
mentary and middle schools were served by Title I In 1980-81. In 1985- 
86, the district served 105 schoole but at the same time the number of 
elementary and middle schools had groi-m to 106* While this represents 
nearly a 25% increase in the percentage of schaols in the dlstrlet 
selected for Chapter I participation In each of the^e years, It adds 
only four schools to the 101 schools served under Title 1 In 1980-81. 
Many districts in our sample have achieved this overall stability by 
changing their school targeting procedures. By using a different 
measure of poverty or by exercising different legislative ootions, 
districts in our sample have been able to serve approximately the same 
number of schools in 1986 as they did in 1981. 

These changes in grade levels, subject areas, and percent of 
schools selected have been presented separately for each of these areas 
and do not reflect combinations of changes made by districts in our 
sample. For reasons discussed in the next section, many of these 
districts made changes In more than one of these areas since 1981. Some 
districts are represented several tlmea In Table 37, evei within a 
single type of change. For example, district Ml added both kindergarten 
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and high achool Chapter 1 pro^^reims alnca 198], nnd in thus countod twlco 
In the gfiide band chan^oa In Table 37 • 

To rcproBcnt thes© comblnfltione of chariRog, nnd ollmlnflte the 
"dupilcfited" count of districts that appear^i In Table 37, tn Tablt? 3fl wc? 
elaeslflod the districts In our nmpH accordinH to the numbi^r of thesn 
changes they made between 1981 and 1986* All hut three of the 23 snmple 
dl»triat«i that could supply us with all of th^ fnfornncinn for both the 
1980-81 and 1985^86 school yenrfl mndo one or mora of these chan^teB, Ah 
shown In Table 38, seven of theae districts made only one cham?e, 12 
made two changes, and one made changf?s in all three areaB* ChanHes In 
the grade levels in which Chapter 1 programs were conducted was the moBt 
frequent change, and this was often done In combination with changes in 
subject areas offered* There was no conilstent pattern of increases or 
reductions in these areas in our sample districts* For example, of the 
six dletrlcts which changed both grade levels and subject areas, two 
increased both, two decreased both, and two increased one and reduced 
the other* 

Student eelectidn ^ Both nationally and across our sample dls- 
tricts, student participation in Chapter 1 has declined slightly since 
1981. Anderson and Stonehill (1986) report a 7% decline In participa- 
tion in Chapter 1 reading programs across the country from IMl to 
1984. On average, the 25 districts in our sample that could supply 
participation counts served about 10% fewer Chapter 1 students In 1985- 
86 than they did in 1980-81* These changes vary widely from district to 
district, however, ranging from a 5h% reduction in students served by 
Chapter 1 In one district to a 220% increase in another* These varla- 
tlnns are displayed in Table 39 where our sample districts are clas- 
sified into categories based on the bIzq and direcclon of the change be-* 
tween the two time periods In the number of students served* Olstrlct^ 
experiencing additions or reductions of nore than 25% from 1981 to 1986 
are considered large change districts* Those that changed by 10% or 
leas in either direction are small change dlBtrlcts. nistricts changing 
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Tiihle 38 



Number of DlBtrlcta in our Sample Haklng Combinntlonn 
of Channes from 1980-81 to 1985-86 



Direction of Changee 
Number and Type Incraased Roducrt IncreaBed and 
of Chunges Only Only Roduced 

One Change 

Grade Bands 1 

Percent Schools 2 

Tvo Chan^ea 

Crades and Subjects 2 
Grades and Schools 
Subjects and Schools 

Three Changes 

OradeSf SubjectSi and 1 
Schools 



IJotji* Of the 23 distrlets that had complete data for both years, three 
districts read© no changes and are not represented in the above table* 



2 
0 
1 



2 
2 
2 



Table 39 

Number of Districts Making Changes In Title I/Chapter 1 
Participation from 1981 to 1986 in Sample of 25 Districts 



Size of 


Number of 


Change 


Districts 


Large Increase 


5 


(more than 25%) 




Medium Increase 


I 


(11% to 25%) 




Small Change 


7 


(up to 10%) 




Medium Decrease 


6 


(11% to 25%) 




Large Decrease 


6 


(more than 25%) 
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the miifihpr of student s servtnl from ] 1% to 251 arc* confildortTf) medium 
change districts* As Bhown In Table 39, our snmplo dliitrlcts ara spra/id 
fflirly ev<M)lv cicross tho five eatcii^orles of change In nunhor of studontB 
siirved since 1981, In 11 dlfftricts eKperlcncad large changes, 

aeven oxporlenced medium changes, and twvm Iuh] only small changoB In 
tho nunbar of students fltirved ovt^r this time period. Althou|th the 
average change across all of those -dlgtrtcts roprosonCB only a small 
reduction in students aervud alne.e 1981, thorn nrn l/irpp rhung^f? evtdont 
In 11 of tho 25 dlitrlcta in our gample* 

Proaedureg used in student selection have also changed over this 
time period. Bin of our sample districts report either an Increaaed 
reliance on test scores or a more systematic use of teacher judgment* 
This le particularly true for those dlfltrlcts that are under frequent 
scrutiny by their SEA or under court^ordered desegregation* Admln^ 
Istratora In these districts generally believe that standardised teat 
scores and quantified ratings are more objectlvci consiatenti and 
universally understood than the more subjective Judgments of classroom 
and resource teachers. They believe that these scores provide more 
acceptable evidence if student selection decisions are questioned In 
monitoring visits^ compliance revlewsi or court proceedings. 

Specific standards or cticoffs for student eligibility for the Chap-* 
ter 1 program have also changed within five of our sample districts. 
Districts have raised or lowered criteria for participation depending on 
Chapter I funding^ changes In local testing practices^ or local research 
flndlngSt District 01 » for eKamploi conducted a dlstrictwlde §tudy of 
the Chapter I program's effects on the test scores of scudants of vary- 
ing achievement levels* They determined the pretest levels of students 
showing the greatest gains from the program^ and used these achievement 
levels as eligihility criteria for student selection in subsequent 
years, 
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Student achiiivemcint * Somo of tho churi^ea in Bchoal nnc\ student 
selection prttctlcafi deiicribod /ibovo prodnci^ changas in c)ifi achlGvemdnt 
levels of the studiints saliict^d for Chapter 1 In our sample dlHtrlcta* 
The relatlonshtp bcttwciin nome of thesa targeting practices und student 
ichievomcnt IgvcIb was Invofltlgated through slmulritlonrt pry^entcid In 
Chapter 4 and AppandlK Thene simulations modeled spoclfic chnn^^es In 
school or student selection praatlces to datermlno the achievement lev^l 
of the Btudentn iielrctod nn n fofiiilt of thnso prActirfs^^ Tn our sampl*^ 
dlstrlctSi changes in seloetlon practices typically occurred In comblna-^ 
tlon with many other changes affecting student achlov€»mfmt In the dla- 
trlct* These other changes make It difficult to mGnnlnnfully coniparG 
the achievement of Chapter 1 Btudenti: with the achleveniant of Title 1 
scudentB in the same district five years earlier* 

Twenty-^one of our sample districts were ahle to supply the test 
scores of their Chapter 1 students in the most recently completed school 
year (1984-85 at the time of the study), and those of their Title I 
students prior to ECIA legislation* In many of the larger districts, 
demographic characteristics or testing practices in the district had 
changed significantly since 1981, however^ so that direct comparisons 
are not possible* Small districtSi serving only 5 to 10 Chapter 1 
students at a grade^ are also poor candidate, for this comparigon due to 
statistical error associated with small sample slices* Table 40 contains 
data from two of our sample districts* These districts have iufflelent 
sample size, and either have not undtrf^ane chan|*es in democraphic char- 
acteristics or teetinfi practices, of were able to provide data to 
account for the Influence of these changes on the achievement levels of 
Chapter 1 students* These examples illustrate the kinds of changes in 
the achievement levels of Chapter I students over thi§ time period that 
are due to any of the changes cited above. 

District Dl Is one of the largest dlstrictB in our eampie* A.^ 
shown in Table 40, fewer students were served in the 1984-85 Chapter 1 
program than in the 1980-81 program at each of grades I through 5, 
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Ilowev0r, cho district *s onrollmont alnt» decl lnod over this time porlod. 
Th# 1984=85 Chapter 1 gtuclontii r«prt^^«?rsfe n tipi/iller proportion of tho 
dlitridt papulation (13%) th«n do thiHr 1980-81 Tltl<* I prodocos^ofM 
(172)* Thiitr averfi^o pretOBt ncorm nra not always lower, howover, nnd 
ch/ingog In th^ nveram seor^B of the erttirtt dlHtrlct tho^e grfiriij?! do 
not clarify the prtttorn* District averoKee fire an high or hlRhor in 
1984-85 th^n they w^r^ In 1980-81 at evory grnde. 



Rending Prete«t Score® (in NCKb) 


Prom Two Sfimplo 


niflCrl«CB 




for IMl 

....^..^^^^.^^...^^^^^^ - ... . 


and 1985 


By driidc 














Grade 








i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Distrlet DI 

4^ dife CP K K :Ai K 












1981 












# of Title I Students 


947 


1 549 


1 TQfj 


1,481 


1,149 


of students In Oisttlct 


7 ,791 


7,871 


8 s004 






M@dn Title 1 Pretest Seore 


37 


34 




40 


47 


H^an District Tost Sdort! 


53 


51 






53 


l!fo5 












it ChaptQr 1 Students 


780 


1,337 


865 


1 ,041 


992 


# of Students In Dlitrlct 


8,204 


7,623 


7,494 


7,685 


7,621 


Mean Chapter 1 Pracest Score 


42 


39 


38 


39 


40 


Mean District Test Score 


53 


54 


54 


54 


54 








Grado 






District Ml 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1981 












9 of Titl^ I Students 


329 


341 


338 


348 


352 


# of Students in District 


569 


511 


512 


488 


502 


Mean Title I Pretest Score 


32 


32 


26 


33 


33 


Mean District Test Score 


3« 


37 


39 


41 


39 


1985 












1 of Students 


419 


323 


428 


379 


316 


9 of Students in District 


695 


634 


675 


651 


621 


Mean Chspter 1 Pretest Score 


39 


40 


36 


38 


34 


Hean Diatrtct ToMt Score 


47 


48 


44 


48 


45 
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Strtall variations In Tltl^ t/Omptaf \ ptiBtmt Hecircs over time and 
nctom grndc! 1«vci1h wero common In tVm few dlHtrlcts thnt could Biipply 
lift with the dficii ncodod for thin comparison* Those were not dirGctly 
attributable to uny single change In selection prncticGB or dl^itrlct 
charaetertstlcfl In most tnstancifs* InBt^ndj thay WDm the net rosult of 
#i complex interplay of any of a nunher of chungoB which nccurrod during 
thl« time period. Even in dii^trlct Dl , the«G dlfferenctjn tended to 
balflnce out actOBn the grflditSf As Is evldont from Table 40, the average 
Cimptut I pvulmi mof^ in 1^)04^05 is the amm as that of the I'iBU-Rl 
Title I studcnts—iipproxiniatoly 40 NCEs. In district 1)1, Jhaptcr ! 1b 
sftrvjng ntudents who icore nt about the* siimo achievement level m stu- 
dencB did undor Tltlo I# 

District MI le one of the few diecrlctB in our sample showing very 
different achievement patterns for its recent Chapter I students than it 
did for Title I students* Reading test ecores for Title I and Chapter 1 
students in 1980-81 and 1984»85 in pradae 2--6 are shown In Table 40. 
Partlclpfttlon In the program over thl# time period fluctuates frow grade 
to grade# At three of the five grades » more students were served in 
1984-85 than in 1980-81^ although at all but grade 2, a Bfmiller propor- 
tion of the district was served In Chapter 1 In 1984-85 than tn 1980-81. 
A comparison of achievement levels of Title I and Chapter 1 gtudents 
does not reflect thli? fluctuation, howeveri At all grades, 1984^85 
Chapter 1 students* average pretest levels are higher than their 1980-81 
Title I counterparts— by as much as 10 NCEs* By eKamlning the achieve- 
nient pattern for the entire district across these grades, however, it is 
evident that a aimllar Increase in achlevei^nt levela occurred for all 
students in the district, not just those in the Title I/Chapter 1 pro- 
gram* District Ml illustrates the Importance of considerinn trends In 
dlstrlctwlde achievement In evaluating changes in the achievement char- 
acteristics of Chapter 1 students over time. As noted abovep changes in 
districtwlde achievement produce some Indication of the influence of the 
variety of factors operating In a given district affecting student 
achievement* 
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The dntfl praflctiLed In Tahlo /4O provide oxamplou of the c\mny,m In 
Title I/Ch/ipter 1 flchlovtitnont levelfs b«r.woon 198) iind 1985, and tho nocd 
to conoldfflr chnmm in otlier dlBtrtctwido chnractartntlcB to Interpret 
thege dntn appropriately. llluHtratlonfl from our nnmple dtrttrlcts are 
obviously Insufficient for a national aBgeoBtncnt of rocent changoH In 
the iichlevement lovelB of Chflpter 1 fltudonts. For this purposo, n 
larger, more representative data baao is required. Fortunntoly, na- 
tional data on the partlclpntlon and nchlGvemisnt of ntudents In Title I 
and Chapter I profitawM htive b«on collocced Bince 1980, 

Reading prcCGst scores of Title I nnd Chapter 1 studentf) nrc «lven 
in Table 41 from 1980-81 through 1983-84 (the moHt recent year national 
rcBulca were available at tho wrltlnR of thifl reporc). At all but three 
fades these achieveraflnt levels vary by I NCR or Um, Participation in 
Chapter 1 reading programs has declined only fllightly in this time 
period, from 3.8 million to 3.6 million sCudenti (Anderson & Stonehlll, 
1986), Given the small change In the number of students pflrticlpatlnR 
in the program over this tline poriod, these national data show stability 
In the achievement level of Chapter 1 studenCB over time. 



Table 41 

Reading Achievement Scores of Chapter 1 StudentB 
Nationwide by Year and Cradel 



School Year 



Crade 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84' 


2 


38 


37 


40 


38 


3 


35 


34 


36 


35 


4 


34 


34 


35 


35 


5 


34 


35 


35 


34 


6 


34 


35 


35 


34 


7 


34 


35 


35 


34 


8 


34 


34 


34 


34 


9 


33 


34 


34 


34 


10 


31 


32 


32 


31 


11 


31 


32 


32 


30 


12 


30 


30 


30 


29 



Range 



3 
2 
1 
1 
I 
1 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 



^Scores are from sprlnf, testing and are reported in NCEs. 
Source; Anderson and Stonehlll, 1986. 
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Siimma r y » Chunfjos In t^ir^'utln^^ practlcea In our Hfimplo rtl«trletfi 
Wiirc UBUnlly mndo to achiove fltflblllty In tho dUtrtec Ch/iptc*r 1 pro-* 
grami particulnrly In turmsi of tha porcont of achoolfl providing Chapter 
1 servicay* Districts u»od tho CiaKlbllity In the pfoMram'» legislative 
frameworki employing* different selection prricaduriifi und options to 
iichlovo thlH type of atflblllty. Enphnsifj on the rending and math basic 
«kin areas In th^ eleinr^ntary griidoB continued In 1985-86 as In 1980-8 1 # 
Reductions In servieee to othGr grade levelfi— pre-K» K» inlddie, and hi$ih 
school^^^and cli^ngeg in langnngti ntlu gubjiict^ comprlB^d morit of tHt? 
changes in thosw arcdfl In our gample. The effects of these chrtnges on 
the number and flchlevement levels of thf* BtudnntH fierved nr^ difficult 
to portray In Isolation* Aeross our sample, there Is little overall 
change in chede outcomes » matching trend« in nntionnl Chnpter 1 evnlufi- 
tlon data* On n dl8trlet--by^distrlct basia> however, there are several 
Instances of large Increa^e^ and reductions In the nunber of students 
served over this tlnio period. 

What eauges these changes in Chapter 1 echool and student selection ? 

Slnea 1981 > significant changes In Chapter 1 school and student 
selection practices and outcomes in our sample districts have usually 
bi^n made In response to two major Influences — ^changes in available 
resources for corapensatory education or court^ordered desegregation. 
Other factorSi including philosophical changes in the program intr-t, 
the influence of national or state reforms, and perceptions of ne- i il 
educational needs, were in evidence In a few of our sample districts but 
were not as pervasive as changes in funding or mandatory desegregation 
orders. 

The flexibility in the legislative framework of Chapter I made 
changes In selection practices possible, but this framework was not 
viewed as new or different from that of Title I in our sample districts. 
This was largely due to the perception of Chapter 1 as a "mature'* 
federal program, continuing a more than 20 year tradition with its 
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predocessor, Title 1, St/ite jntf locnl Chapter 1 stuff had ovoivc;ri from 
the "mutual adaptation** ntngo in which both the proMriim find district 
Umtn md ndnpt to crtch othor'^ mwdn nnd rwquirymentH (Bormttn & Mc- 
tfiughlln, 1978) td nn "nccustomleatlon" stfige in which both ora wnll 
accustamcd to each othor's roquiremancfi and the program can }m offec*^ 
tlvely customised to meot the needs of the district (Jung ^ Klr^t, 
1986). 

In thia section we show thiit chani^d^ In Chnptr-r 1 funding dvor this 
time pi^rlod wt*re th^ mont powerful of the InflucinceH oKpcricnccd by our 
BAmplQ dl^trlctB* These changes caused tha districts In our sample to 
adopt different Chapter 1 school and student selection practices, 
oecastonally productng changes in the number of students served^ hut 
more often in the intensity of the services provided* Changes in other 
cofupcnaatory education resources, iuch as state or local compengatory 
aducation prograrasp also played a significant rola in some of our sample 
digtricts* District adminiitratorg attempted to manage these resourceB 
to maintain a consistent level of service to their educationally de* 
prived students. Finally, court-'drdered desegregation affected moBt of 
the large districts In our sample, although the origin of these effects 
typically pre-'dates the 1980-81 school year. 

Changes in Chapter 1 funding * Changes in Chapter I funding have 
affected both the levtl (number of studenta served) and Intensity 
(allocation per pupil) of Chapter I servleea provided to students in our 
sample districts* In this section, we describe funding changes expe-- 
rlenced by our sample districts since the 1980-81 school year, along 
with targeting and other program Implementation changes which resulted 
from them* We show that, while most of t? ^ae districts experienced 
medium or large reductions in their budgets, they tried to achieve some 
form of stability of Chapter 1 service to their schools and educa^ 
tionally deprived studen:.s. We illustrate changes in district program 
practices that enabled them to meet this goal* Reductions In grade 
levels served* subject matters offered, and staffing costs along with 
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Increased reliance on roBaiirces from other cotftpenBntory edticritlon 
programs wore tho koy roaBons Chnptcr 1 aorvlce IcivoIb were usiiAlly 
malntiilnad. 

The affectH of changea In ChapCer I funding on the lovel and Inton- 
fllty of Chapter I servlceG provided by dlBtrtctB has been well Btudled 
in the llceracnre* Analysis of data frern the District Practlcofi Study 
by Apiing and Tashjlan (1982) suggested that districts would roapond to 
reductiaiia in Chapter ! allecattort flrot by rGStrlctlng grade hands, 
thcin subject msttersi andi finally, BchoolSf More recent analysis of 
this data baso by Orland and Aplln^ (1986) Indicated that dlatrlctB* 
changes In targeting In responie to changes In budget are more complex* 
In their analysla they included consideration of the poverty level of 
the distrlctt Its prior level and Intensity of compensatory service, the 
uninat needs of educationally deprived students In the district^ and the 
relative size of the budget change* Hone of theae factors, in and of 
itselfi could predict changes in diitrlct practices* Rather, these 
factors interacted in a variety of ways to atlr the daciBlon making in a 
district* 

Changes in Chapter 1 funding realized by our eample distrlctB are 
In part a reflection of changes in the federal Chanter 1 allocation 
nationallyi In fiecal year 1980| the federal Title I allocation was 
approKimately $2,7 billion. These funds were allocated to school dis** 
tricts to operate their Title I programs in the 1980^81 school year-^^the 
last year of Title I» In the 1985 fiscal year, the federal Chapter 1 
allocation for the 1985*"86 school year was approHifnately S3#2 billion* 
While the federal Chapter i allocation had apparently Increaaed In this 
time period by nearly S500 million, this was accompanied by Increased 
costs In conducting Chapter 1 programs. Teachers' and teacher aides* 
salaries increased by 40, 3X in this period (Educational Research Ser- 
vices, Inc,| 1981-86), Since these staff salary costs make up 85% to 
90% of Chapter 1 costs nationally, they provide a reasonable estimate of 
"inflation ratd" for Chapter 1 programs year to year. Applying this 
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fldjufltmcnt to the federal Chnptor 1 nllocatlon elmriHo fron, mo-Qi to 
1985-86 yl«lds a docilno of ovor $800 mlUlon-n m reduction In "rml" 
dolUvB avflllabld for Chflpter 1 proRrame acrosa tho eountry. 

ChangM in Chapter 1 aHocatton for tlm 27 districts that wore able 
to supply US with program allodatlon data for both 1981 and 1986 are 
shown in Table 42. Chapter 1 aUocatloni, for the 1985-86 school year 
have been adjusted for inflation. Tho dotatlB of ho-^ tho amount of the 
ad,1ustmont wn« determined are provided in App^diK F of thin report. 
Adjusting tho 1985-86 Chapter I allncatlons In our snmplo dlHtrlct. In 
thlB way allows a more direct comparison of roHourccs flvnllahle in 1981 
Title I progran.8 with those in 1986 Chapter 1 proRrams. of theae 27 
districts, 21 eKperlenced reductions In their Chapter 1 fundlnR ovnr 
this tine period. Reductions ranged from 2% to 70^, with a median of 
about 25?. Two of our smaliest dlfltrlcta (enrollmanc less than 1,000 
students) experienced Increases of over lOOX, both due to significant 
Changes In the 1980 census on which the 1986 allocations, but not the 
1981 allocations, were based. In Table 42, dlatrlcts are classified by 
large, medium, or small changes in their Chapter 1 allocations. Large 
changes are those exceeding 25% of a district's 1981 Title I budget. 
Sraall changes are those that fall within lOX of the 1981 budget. Medium 
changes are those between these extremes-budget changes between 11% and 
25? of the 1981 Title 1 allocation. 

According to these definitions, four of our districts experienced 
only small changes in their Chapter 1 allocation, eight had medium 
changes In their funding, and 15 experienced large changes of mora than 
25% of their 1981 Title 1 allocation in 1986. How did these districts 
respond to these changes? We exan^ine these changes first in relation to 
the number of students served in the program. Do districts change the 
number of students they serve in Chapter 1 in direct proportion to 
changes in funding for the program? Alternatively, we examine the 
intensity of the services provided as measured by the allocation per 
pupil. Do districts attempt to maintain the same number of students 
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Tnble 4Z 

Percentage Changes In Chapter 1 AHocatton In 27 Sample DlBtrlctfj 





District 
Code 


Allocation 
1yro-81 1985-fl6* 


Percent 

h ii ri CT rt 


h^rgQ Incraaao 


ji 


V ^ , O ^ *♦ 




152% 


(more than 2S|) 


M3 


4,529 


9,699 


114"4 


Medtura Incroase 


Ml 


676,440 


773,679 




(11% to 25%) 


C2 


132,767 


149,847 


\n 




L2 


550,564 


619,702 


in 


Small Change 


85 


202,004 


211 ,935 




(yo 10%) 


Dl 


6,379,405 


6,286,500 


~ t f 




S3 


1,197,460 


1,099,815 


- H% 




LI 


1,295,749 


1,166,862 


-10% 


Medium Deereaso 


El 


305,418 


264,799 


-in 


(11% to 25%) 


Rl 


4,384,930 


3,389,923 


-18% 




S4 


82,364 


66,123 


-20% 




CI 


5,537,852 


4,420,192 


-20% 




B2 


121,151 


91,169 


-25% 


Latga Decrease 


Gl 


3,365,138 


2,451,282 


-27% 


(mora than 25%) 


C5 


113,000 


78,563 


-30% 




S2 


3,100,000 


2,089,500 


-33X 




01 


4,001 ,012 


2,495,664 


-38% 




M2 


156,120 


82,575 


-47% 




02 


523,517 


299,387 


-43X 




P2 


5,323,588 


2,328,840 


-56% 




81 


988,850 


401,800 


-59% 




PI 


66,253 


24,853 


-62% 




C4 


544,727 


199,995 


-63% 




S6 


142,000 


53,133 


-63% 




SI 


15,252,680 


5,376,476 


-65% 




H2 


405,717 


123,640 


-70% 



*Ad.justed for Inflation. 
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florvod while altorlnR the Intonslty of tho.mi fictrvlcnfi on a pdr-pupil 
basis? 



T^ble 43 relates the budget chanRas to chfingofl In the number of 
students served by Chapter 1 In these districts. The Informntlon 
prMented In the table tells us three Importftnt things about the rel«- 
tlonahip bets sen changee In Chapter 1 funding and chanftes In student 
participation leveii in the program. FirRti there is not a direct rela- 
tionship between changes In budget and changea in the number of ^tudentg 
served* Sdcondlyp dlHtrlcts tend to reduce the number of students 
gerved less than the reduction in funding would suggest. Finally, the 
widest variety of changes in the number of students served Is found 
among the 12 districts that eKperienced a iirge reduction in their 
Chapter 1 allocation. 

Table 43 

Distribution of Sample Districts According to Changes in the Number of 
Chapter 1 Students Served and Changes in Chapter 1 Allocation 

1980-81 to 1985--86 



Change in Number of Studentg Served 
Increase or 

Changes in Decrease Deereage Inercaaa 

Allocation Large Medium Small Medium Large 

Increase*^*^Large 2 
^^Medium 2 1 

Increase or 

Decrease~Small 2 1 

Decreasa^-Medium 1 3 1 

"Large 6 1 3 11 

Total: 6 6 7 15 



if changes in Chapter 1 allocation were tranBlated dlreccly Into 
the number of students served by the program, large reductions in budget 
would be aecompanlad by large reductions In the number of studenti 



florved, iimnll changes in budget would pfodnc« small chan^'^efi in the? 
number of atudonts aurvodi etc. Aft cltod earliur^ Orland and Apllng 
(1986) found th/it thia was not the cftge in their onalyslfl of a na- 
tionaily repreBentatlve aamplo of school dlfltrlets* The information 
prosentod In Table 43 on our sample of dlfltrlcts alBo suggests the 
effucts are not that simple. Ten of the 25 districts thAt could supply 
us with the inforraatlon for both time periods added or reduced the 
number of students served to a degrae comparable to their chnngen In 
funding* Of the remninlng 13, 10 showed either an Increaee or a smaller 
che^nge In studentfl served than the change In their Chapter I allocations 
would suggest. In all but one of these 15 districts, the changes In 
alioeatlona were reductions* In other words* rather than make large 
reductions In their Chapter 1 students^ theeQ districts made other 
changes in their school/student selection or program iinplementatlon 
practices* In most of our sample districts , changei were made In the 
number of subject areas offered, the si^e of Chapter 1 instructional 
groups, the balance between the number of teachers and aides providing 
Instructloni or the contribution of other compensatory education re- 
sources, rather than in the number of students served in the Chapter I 
program. These other changes affect the cost of the services provided 
to Chapter 1 students. 



Changes in the intensity of Chapter 1 services can be represented 
by changes In districts* Chapter 1 allocation per pupil ratio from 
1980-81 to 1985-86. Our findings are generally that, while Chapter 1 
budgets and student participation have both declined In our sample 
districts since 1981, the reduction In funding has been steeper than the 
reduction in the number of students served in the program. This mean.^ 
that districts have lowered rhelr expendltureB per Chapter 1 student. 
Orland and Apllng (1986) found this to be the case in their analysis of 
changes in expenditures per pupil (EKPP) in Chapter I programs from 1978 
to 1981. As shown in Table 44, this Is also the case in our sample 
districts. All but seven of the 25 districts that could supply us with 
this Information had lower allocatlong per pupil served in 1985-^86 than 
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Table ^(4 



Average Allocation Por Pupil In 1980-8] nnd 1985-86 
In 2S Sample Districts 



DlBtrlct 
C ode 

01 
Jl 
Ml 
Di 
L2 
El 
Li 
02 
01 
S2 
Rl 
S3 
CI 
S4 
C2 
M3 
SI 
P2 
B2 
C5 
M2 
H2 
C4 
S6 
PI 

Average 
hSlnlfflum 
Maxlnium 



Pcr-Pupll Allocation 
1981 1986* 



$ 487 
378 
244 
346 
520 
475 
598 
522 
520 
765 
843 
502 
793 
+71 
891 
906 
702 
544 
757 

1,U9 
507 
799 
689 
714 
656 

626 
244 
1,U9 



804 

619 

361 

400 

585 

530 

648 

506 

462 

653 

718 

418 

599 

354 

652 

606 

425 

324 

365 

534 

241 

338 

267 

278 

246 

486 
241 
804 



Per cent 
Change 



65% 
64X 
48% 
16% 
13% 
12% 
B% 

- n 
-lit 

-15% 
-15X 
-17% 
-24X 
'25% 
"27% 
-33% 
-39X 
-40% 
-52% 
-521 

-sax 

-61? 
-61Z 
-63X 

-22% 
-63% 
65% 



♦Adjusted for inflation. 



In 1980-81, Across these districts, the average costs decreased froTi 
$626 to $486 for each student participating In the Chapter , 1 program. 
Where these costs ranged from just under $250 to over $l,lQO per pupil 
in 1981, the range was considerably smaller in 1986, from S241 to $804. 
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In Table 45, the 25 districts are clflflglftcid hy thd dngrea of 
budget change thoy tiKparlencod md thftlv rofiponfle In term^ of changes In 
the number of students served or the allocation per pupil. Changes In 
intensity are more comfnon than changeg in the number of atudonts 
gerved^^lO of the 25 districts mnlntfilned Chapter 1 scrvlcea to about 
the 8flma number of students by chunking their intensity in direct 
proportion to their change in fundlnR, Four of our sample? districts 
made changes in both* All four of thcso RXporl«!nced Ifirgii chringoa in 
their Chapter I allocation over thla time period* 



Table 43 

Changes in the Number of Students Served and Intensity oi Services 
Provided in Chapter 1 by Size of Change in Chapter ! 
Allocation for 25 Sample Districts 



Proportionfll Changes in; 
Changes in Numbar of Allocation 

Allocation Students Per Pupil Both Neither 



Large Xncraase 1 0 10 

(more than 25%) 

Medium Increase 0 1 0 2 

(11% to 25X) 

Small Change 1 10 1 

(leas than 10%) 

Medium Decrease 1 3 0 1 

(11% to 25i) 

Large Dacraase 3 5 3 1 

(more than 2S%) 

Totali 6 10 4 5 



As we noted earlleri changes in the Chapter 1 /Title 1 allocation 
per pupil Were repreaen^^id by a variety of changes in Chapter 1 progran 
deeigh or delivery, Descrlptlone of the types of changes in program 
design and delivery made by some of our districts are presented below as 
examples* 



In district S6, a mall suburban district, a lavpc reduction in 
funding from 1981 to 1986 was accorapnnltsd by no chfinge In the number of 
itudentfl served (I.e., level), but a Urp,c reduction In the aver/ige 
allocation per pupil (I.e., Intensity). its Chapter I allocation had 
grBdually decroaflod from $142,000 In the 1980-81 school year to 589,000 
in 1985-86— a bit roductlon after adjusting for Inflation. The district 
served approxlraately the same number, of students each of thoao years, 
and all three elementary Hchoola In the dlatrict recelvBd Chapter 1 
funds. When it became apparent to dlatrict admlnlBtrntors that their 
Chapter 1 allocntlon would bo rnducod fltlll further during this period, 
they made a deliberate shift to reduce proRram costs by employing more 
teacher aides and fewer teachers In the Chapter 1 program. By 1986, the 
district had only one certlflcaccd teacher and 17 teacher aides to pro- 
vide Chapter 1 flervlcea to the three schools. By waking significant 
changei In its Chapter 1 stafflnR, district S6 was a to meet Its goal 
of maintaining services to all schools and approximately the same number 
of educationally deprived students In the district. 

A change In the ratio of teachers to aides in the Chapter 1 In- 
structional staff played the most significant role In large changes In 
per-pupll allocation among our sample districts. These changes were 
often associated with other program decisions In the districts, however. 
District M2, a small suburban distrlcc, dropped both the reading and 
language arts Chapter 1 programs in 1980-81 in response to a state 
initiative for improvement of basic mathBraattcs skills In the elementary 
grades. The district adopted a computer-asststed inscructlonal strategy 
tn the Chapter 1 math program and employed teacher aides to work with 
the students In the math labs. The achievement gains of these students 
were the highest ever for the program in that district. With this 
evldencB of success and the large reduction in cost of the program, the 
distilct was able to restore services in reading and language arts in 
successive years using the same Instructional approach and staffln,^. 
While tbese changes took place over several years between 1980-81 and 
1985-86, the net result was that the district served slightly more 
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Btttdents In Chftpter 1 whllo nhnotblmi a lurf^a reduction In funding over 
thts time period* Con^equontly, Itfi nc*r-pupll iiUoatttlofi d«erciiHed from 
$507 to $241. 

District Gl, n Ufg0 iifbun district p altered the balance between 
t0ac\wtB and aliun in the opposite direction^ oven though it cxpe*-lencGd 
ft 27% decline In its Chapter I allocntlan over thle tlma period* Thci 
stimulus for tho change waa n dletrictwlde Mtudy of thr* qufljlty of the* 
Chapter 1 program which recommended m^Jor changes in the program In 
order to improve Its ef f ecfelvitne^s. Two of these changes effected both 
tha level flnd tho Intensity of Chapter I services provided^ The first 
dealt with lowering the maKimum student^to-liistruetor ratio in Chapter 
It When the district reduced Che number of studants that each teacher 
could work with without making a proportional increase in the number of 
instructional staff, fewer students could participate in Chapter 1. 
With the large reduction in Chapter 1 funding over this time period the 
district reduced its level of services from nearly 7,000 students in 
1980-'8i to Juit over 3,000 students In 1985^8.* The iecond change wap 
to reduce the number of aldea in the program and use teachers mora 
prominently In the instruction of Chapter 1 students, again, in the 
interest of enhancing the cjuallty of the program. The effect of serving 
fewer students more intensely was to Increase the Chapter 1 per-pupil 
allocation In the district from $487 to S804"-the largest Increase In 
our aample districts over this time period* 

The use of other compensatory education resources enabled some of 
our sample districts to maintain sorvlce to the same number of students 
in the face of reductlo.*s in Chapter 1 allocations. In small districts 
this often took the form of "split'-fundtng*' of compensatory education 
teachers and aides* In district PI, for example, approKimately the same 
number of students was served In 1985*86 as was served In 1980-81, while 
the Chapter 1 alloestlon had declined by more than 60% in that time. 
Over this time period^ district compenya* iry education funds were used 
to pay the portion of the teacher and aide salaries not covered by 
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Choptcr !• By 1985-86 ChaptGr 1 fuTuls woro MupnnrttnR sl^^nlf leant ly 
less than 50% of the progrTtm &taff nnlnrlcn^ Althoufrh the Biimn number 
of students recoived Chflpter 1 eervlceai Che aoBtn borne by Chitpter I 
had eubstnntlally declined— from $656 to $246 per pupil* 

As reported onrller, only five of the districts In our sample 
supplying U8 with the necesBary data oxporienccd Increaaefl In their 
Chaptar 1 budRets> after adjuBtlng for Inflation, over thfg time period* 
The two districts that recfslved large percentage tncreasaB wert^ among 
the smallest In our aamplep both with dlBtrict cnrollfnentfi of loss than 
1,000 studentu^ They mch served all achoola In the district ione and 
two schools p reapectlvely) as they had since the beginning of their 
programs. Both of these districts responded to Chapter 1 funding 
increaaes with larg^ increasM in the number of students Bervod in 
Chapter 1« 

In summaryj the effects of Chapter 1 budget changes on targeting 
practicea and outcomes are varied and complex in our sample districts* 
It is evident that districts strive to maintain iervlce to the same 
number of Chapter 1 schools and students while making other changes In 
program dealgni stafflngj or relationships with other special programs* 
In the face of declining budgets, many districts reduced the grade 
levels served by Chapter Ip relied more heavily on the less costly 
teacher aides than teacherSi and reduced the subject areas covered by 
the Chapter I program* The amount of change in the number of students 
served was less pronounced than that for program allocations , thus 
producing changea in the intensity (per--papll allocatton) of Chapter 1 
services in many of our sample districts. Allocations per pupil partlc^ 
Ipating In Chapter 1 programs in our sample districts in 1985-86 were 
more than 20% lower than In 1 980-8 U 

Changes In non^Chapter 1 compensatory education resources * The 
availability of resources for compensatory education Is a reflection 
of both the Chapter 1 allocation and the other special programs for 
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edneatlonally doprlved etufjeritii thnfc axiet In the dlfitrUt (l.e*, nm- 
eiai education, bilingual oducaclon, Chaptar ] miMront, ntntn compensa-* 
tory education I and district compensatory oducAtlon)* As wg pointed out 
in our earlier chapt er on s tudont flelect ion » dlBtricts In our sarnplo 
typically conduct several other categorical programB, each with its own 
program intents and targeting restrlctiona* In many of thmo dlgtrlct^^ 
program administrators manage thesa refloureeM to provide services to as 
many needy students as poaflible while trying to minimise dlBruptlon of 
regular claesroom activities* Of all of theHe special programs ^ state 
compensatory education progrfima are the moBt potent influences on recent 
changes in Chapter 1 targeting in our sample dletriete, While special 
education Is the moat frequently available special program other than 
Chapter 1 across our sample districts, its selection procedures have 
boan in place since the passage of P*L* This pre^dateg the 

period in which we ara eKamining change In dl.^trict targeting practices 
by several years* 

Consistent with a report by Funkhouser and Moore (1985) on state 
compensatory education programs nationally^ diatrlcts In our sample 
indicated these programs played an increasingly important role in 
serving educationally deprived etudente* Of the 15 districts in our 
sample that also have state compensatory education programs, moat 
districts target these services to a slightly different segment of 
students than they do Chapter 1 services, so that few students receive 
services from both Chapter 1 and state compensatory education. These 
diffarances are usually in grade levels, targeted schools, and different 
achievaoent levels of students they serve in the district. In most 
instances, this lack of overlap with Chapter l-ellglble students Is a 
deliberate decision on the part of diitricts* With declines in Chapter 
I funding In recent years, there has been less duplication of service 
across programs and greater attention paid to effectively managing these 
complementary resources at the district level. 
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In district 02, for CKampla, the Chnptor 1 program w^ifi rc^ccntly 
diBConitnued in grades 1-3 to fo-us on gr^ide^ 4-6. The stnto componMa- 
tory education progrum in that »tato has as itn focus an e.irly preven- 
tion model and these rGflourcea could be used to pravld© compensatory 
education services in the primary grades. In distrlctR ni and LI, the 
state compensatory education prograra is targeted to the mlddla and hl^h 
school levels p so Chaptoi 1 aervea educationally deprived RtudentB at 
the elementary level only* In district 01, state compensatory education 
funds are targeted first to non-Chapter 1 schools* Only if nil of these 
students can bo served in state compensatory education can those sar- 
vlees be provided to educaLlonally deprived students in Chapter I 
achoola* 

Court-ordered desegregatiQn , In the last 20 year^, court-ordsred 
desegregation has affected 12 of the 16 largest districts In our sample. 
Moat of the court orders pre-date the period of comparison In this 
studyi but these orders have had some effects on targeting procedures 
and outcomeSi School attendance areas were redrawn, achoola were 
consolidated, magnet school programs were initiated, and different 
targeting options were used. Equal opportunity for program services 
became the explicit goal of Chapter 1 targeting in these districts* 

District SI responded to a 1980 desegregation order by reducing Its 
Chapter 1 grade bands to elementar}' schools only, using free or reduced 
lunch counts of enrolled students Instead of AFDC data from school 
attendance areas as its poverty measurei and employing the 25% rule In- 
stead of the dlscrict average percent to qv^allfy schools for Chapter I* 
All of these were changes from their practices before the desegregation 
order. With the dlatrict's busing and magnet school prcgrams, students 
who attended a given school often resided in a different school atten- 
dance area* School attendance area poverty statistics using AFDC, the 
district's traditional poverty measure, were an Inaccurate reflection of 
the poverty level of students in a given echaol. Free or reduced lunch 
counts, based on students actually in attendance in a school, were 
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flubfttltutcd, A result of the buslni^ program In SI wan that elemdnc^ry 
gchooio throughout the diitrlcu tacame moro similar In poverty level ub 
fneaaured by the flchool lunch counts. All elGmontary schools eKceoded 
251 poverty for the first time. District SI was able to qualify all 
elementnry schools for Chapter 1 by employlnB thu 25% rule in Its school 
targeting. The combination of the three changes cited above enabled 
difltfict SI to meet its goal of equal opportti^ fur service In a 
apecific way— provide Chapter 1 services to alJ ^mentary schools in 
the dlfitrlct* 

Some of the districts In our sample affected by desegregation 
orders were able to qualify more schools within a grade band for Chapter 
1 by using different options or measures of poverty in their school 
selection procedures, as did district SU Staff in these districts 
indicated that desegregation had reduced the range of poverty among 
their schools. However, the poverty rangt i in our desegregated 
districts are still wide, preventing them from qualifying for the 
unlfornily hl^h poverty concentration option, for Instance* 

Summary 

Since Title I was replaced by Chapter i in 1981, districts in our 
sample made significant changes in their school and student selection 
practices, often for the purpose of achieving stability in the outcomes 
of these practices — the number of schools and students participating in 
the Chaptor 1 pronram* These changes were most often found In the 
choicfc of Chapter i grade bands i subject mattei^, staffing patterns, and 
the relationship of Chapter 1 with other special programs in the dls- 
trict* Forces behind these changes were typically In the form of budget 
reductions or external mandates such as court-ordered desegregation. In 
a federal program with the long history of Title I/Chapter 1, districts 
have becoM accustomed to its intent and regulations. They strive to 
maintain Chapter 1 service to the same number of schools and students by 
making changes In their targeting practices or in the intensity of the 
services provided. 
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five major findlnn« rogarcllnR RtablJ- 
■nt solectlon practices and ouCcornoB In 

those nrei 

ict& in our aanple have iit tempted to main-* 
I to the Bame numbcjr of Bchools. Even when 
fluctuiitG, many cllstrlcte employ different 
procedures or change the grade bands targeted or 
Lltuus to achieve this stahlllcy* 

• Our sample dlatrlctB have maintained their concentration of 
Chapter 1 programs in the elementary gradei since 1981, and have 
even incrcaaed thme iervlces in a few Instances* At the same 
time, fewer of these district.^ have offered Chapter 1 services at 
other gradea—pre-^Kp K, mlddlep and high school* 

• Since 1981 p dlBtrlcts In our sample have continued their focus on 
readlrg and math projects* The £bw cranges in subject areas 
offered have usually affected language arts, 

• Overall, diEtrlcts in our sample ^ervgd slightly fewer students 
In the program In 1986 than they did In 1981, Although there 
were Instances of both large Increaaes and large reductions In 
students served in districts In our sample, these were not 
typically as extreme as the fluctuations In Chapter 1 funding 
levels across this period* Changes In the intensity of Chapter I 
services were In greater evidence than changes in the number of 
students served In our sample digtriets* 

• Since 1981 in some of our districts there ha.i been a greater 
reliance on test scores and quantified syscems of teacher 
judgment to select students for Chapter 1. 
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Partlcipfltion of Nonpublic School Studentfl In Chapter 1 



In this section, Inforroatlon collected from dlstrlcCs In our sample 
on tha Cliapcer 1 partlaipatlon of nonpublic school studentg Is used to 
illuetr/ite the process involved In «<?lectlnR and delivering ^ervlceg to 
such itudents* In our sample of dlstrlctSi Chapter 1 staff begin the 
SGloctlon proca«8 at the sahool level, and at that point Hom^ nonpublle 
echoola In our dlstriutg are excludpd from having students receive Bcr^ 
vice and other nonpublic schools refuse to have their students served* 
If nonpublic schools meet whatever district criteria are used and wish 
to have students served^ the process of student selection begins. In 
our samplei this process is often but not always similar to that used to 
select public school students. 

The yuar that Information was collected from our sample of dis*^ 
trlcts was the first school year after the Pelton declsloni and this 
decision created logistical problems for some districts serving sec-* 
tarlan schools* These problems sometimes resulted in at least a tempo^ 
rary reduction In service to nonpublic school students* The immediate 
Impact of this courr decision on the school and student selection 
processes In some districts in our sample is also dlscuaaed in this 
section* 

What Is the extent of nonpublic school student Chapter 1 participation 
in the 30-dlgtrict sample ? 

The participation rate of nonpublic school students In Chapter I 
has always been low compared to the participation rate of public school 
students* In 1983-84, 4*6% of Chapter I students were enrolled in 
nonpublic schools, compared to 12*7% of students nationwide* In our 
30-*diatrlct sample, participation of nonpublic school gtudenta in 
Chapter 1 is also very low, although we did not receive enough data to 




quantify this in cnch of our sites. Data avflllahle to us In this atudy 
are mainly qualitative data collected from a sample of public school 
flyfltema, and these data can offer gome insight Into the relatlonflhlp 
between Chapter 1 and nonpublic school studentB. The reasons for the 
loy level of nonpublic school student participation In our sample are 
related to the nature of nonpublic schools In the Sflmple, tho nature of 
their student populations, school district policies, and certain logis- 
tical problems associated with delivering and recolving Chapter 1 
services. 



What explanations did school districts in the sample give fo r the level 
of nonpublic school studentjarticipatlon in their distrlctif " — ' 

Nonpublic sc hools elect not to have students participate . In our 
30-di8trict sample, 23 districts have nonpublic sohoola within their 
boundaries. In four of these districts, all nonpublic schoola refused 
to have students participate In the district's Chapter 1 program. In 12 
districts where we know the total number of nonpublic schools and the 
number of nonpublic schools with students participating in Chapter 1, 
only 17% of the nonpublic schools have students participating in the 
program. Of the 83% of the nonpublic schools with no participating 
students, many may have no eligible ntudents, either because 

(a) the nonpublic school does not Include a targeted grade level 
or * 

(b) no students attending the nonpublic school live in an eligible 
attendance area, or 

<c) no students attending the nonpublic school meet the district's 
definition of educational deprivation. 

Some districts report that nonpublic schools with only a few 
eligible students may also decline to participate, apparently feeling 
that the possible benefits to the few students would not Justify the 
adminls trativa burden. 
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piitriets may not offer services ^ In our snmplG, one disttlct had 
ehan«ad its grade band targeting in a way thnt would make a nonpublic 
school newly eligible to pflrtlctpote, hut did not Inform tho nonpublic 
school of the change. In two other districts, the court decliion In 
Agullar vs^ Felto n had the effect of temporarily stopping Chapter 1 
service delivery to sectarian school students. The impact of thin 
decision will be discussed in the next gectlon. 

Table 46 summarises service to nonpublic school students In our 
sample. A few dlatricts in our sample require that nonpublic echools 
meet certain criteria before their students can be conBidered for 
Chapter 1 servicesi and these criteria eKclude some schools from 
service. This will be dlBcussed in more detail later. 



Table 46 

Chapter 1 Service to Nonpublic Schools in the 30-Distrlct Sample 



Condition 


Number of 
DiBtrlcts 


Percent of 
Districts 


Service delivered to studenta of at least 
one nonpublic school 


15 


50.0 


No nonpublic schools In district 


7 


23.3 


No nonpublic schools chose to participate 


4 


13.3 


Service temporarily stopped 


2 


6.7 


District failed to offer service 


1 


3.3 


Services unknown, funneled through 
non-LEA administration 


1 


3.3 


Totals 


30 


99.9% 
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What hai hmon the Im pact In our 30>dl8trlct sample of Agullnr vs . Pel ton 
on nonpubJlc BChool gtudent partlc in Chapter T ? — — — 

The Felton daclslon. On July 1, 1985 the Supreme Court In Agullar 
vs. Felton held that the method commonly employed by local educational 
agencies to Berve Becuarlan school studentB under the Chapter I proRram 
was unconstitutional becauae It violated the establlahment of religion 
clause of the Plrat Amendment. 5 The Felton decision ruled that the pro- 
vision of federflUy-funded inacructlonnl services to children attending 
sectarian elementary and secondary nchools la unconstitutional If the 
flervlces are provided inside sectarian clasarooras, but constitutional 
when the servlcea are provided off the premlseB of the sectarian 
schools. However, the decision appears to have left Intact prior 
rulings concerning the provision of certain publicly-funded nutritional, 
diagnostic, health, and testing services to seccarlan students. Unlike 
the inatructlonal services, these services are considered to be con- 
stitutional even when provided on the preralses of the schools attended. 

As Cooper has noted (1986), the greatest and most immediate concern 
of school districts was how, given the court mandate, to continue 
providing Chapter 1 servlcea to seccarlan school students. 

When public schools opened two months after Felton, 
September 1985, they faced real problems. Somehow, 
districts were required to serve non-public school 
children with remedial help, as they had for almost 
20 years since the passage of the Ki -j-ntary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, If diatrlcts could 
not come up with legal and acceptable means for 
responding to the court decision, these public 
school systems ran the risk of losing all their 
Chapter 1 money, (p, 1) 



It is Important to note that where the SfSools Involved are not 
religious in nature no constitutional question arises under the estab- 
lishment clause regarding the provision of Chanter 1 services. Thus 
only sectarian schools are affected by the decision. ' 
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Of particular relevance to this study are tho Implications of the 
SsMM decision for Belectlng eligible Chapter 1 atudenta in aGCtarlan 
schools. DlflgnoBtlc testing for Chapter 1 eligibility purposes still 
can be dona on the premises of the aectarlan schools. However, once the 
nonpublic school students are Belected for participation, the delivery 
of Chapter I program servlceB by Choptcr 1 Instructional staff must be 
reffloved from the Bactarian classroom, setting. Hence, the Felton dect- 
alon, handed down Just weeks before the beginning of the school year, 
posed difficult legal and practical problems for public and private 
school officials around the country. Interviews of district scaff In 
out sample were conducted from January to April of the 1985-86 school 
year, in the first year following the Felton decision. Thus, although 
Chapter 1 staff were not asked specifically about the impact of this 
ruling. In several districts the topic was raised by district staff in 
dlacusslng their services to nonpublic schools. 

Impact on some districts in our sample . In eight of our 30 dis- 
tricts, Chapter 1 staff spontaneously mentioned the Felton decision when 
asked about the participation of nonpublic school students in Chapter 1. 
In two districts, district staff had been unable to locate an acceptable 
alternative site in which to deliver services to sectarian school 
students, and decided to suspend services to these students until a 
satisfactory plan could be made. In five districts, the Felton decision 
caused at least a temporal reduction in services to sectarian school 
students because of decreased student participation. Specifically, In 
these districts services had formerly been delivered to sectarian school 
students in their own sectarian schools. The inconvenience involved in 
having students transported to another service delivery site led some 
sectarian schools and the parents of some Individual sectarian school 
students Co refuse service. In one of these districts, the additional 
time and expense Involved in transportation resulted in a decision to 
offer services to fewer sectarian school students. One other district 
reported that while the Felton decision had created more work for the 
Chapter 1 staff, they had been able to maintain service to sectarian 
school students at the former level. 
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To summarise, m know that the Felton daclaion nffoctod service to 
nonpublic achool students In eight of our digtrlcts, or 44% of districts 
who had served such studonta in the previous yenr. In two districts, 
services were otopped for at leaBt one year. In five dlgtrlcts> fewer 
flectarlfln ichool students were served after the decision* Other diB- 
triats in the sarople may have been similarly affectedi but did not 
report this* or they may not have been affected. 

How are n onpublic school st udents selected to participate in Chap- 
ter ^ ^ The selection of public school students for participation in 
Chapter I is a two'-atep process^ Involving first Identifying schools 
with attendance areas having the highest percentage or number of stu- 
dents from low income families, and second, within those schools Iden^ 
tifylng students on the basis of educational need. 

In contrast, targeting nonpublic school students does not Involve 
the step of Identifying the poorer nonpublic schools* Instead, dia^ 
tricts must locate those individual students who would be participating 
in Chapter 1 if they attended a participating public school. Districts 
should identify all nonpublic school students residing within eligible 
(low^lncome) public school attendance areas and, if those students are 
within targeted grade bands and if private school officials or parents 
so desire, determine if they are educationally deprived. If the stu- 
dents prove to be educationally deprived, the district should offer them 
appropriate Chapter 1 services. 

Locating nonpublic school students in high poverty school atten- 
dance areas . In practice, districts in our sample do not appear to 
search all eligible school attendance areas for nonpublic school stu- 
dents to test. Instead, they usually begin by locating the nonpublic 
schools within their district. In our sample, 15 districts reported 
delivering services to nonpublic schools. Of these districts, 12 
reported their selection methods in sufficient detail that we can report 
the process, and all 12 begin at the school, rather than the student 
level. 
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In five dlBtrlcts, nonpublic schools have to moot certain criteria 
heeom any of their studentfl can parclclpato. in four of thorn dis- 
tricts, the nonpublic school mmt be located within a Chaoter 1 ellglhle 
school attendanco area or near a Chapter 1 public school. Three die- 
triata require that the nonpublic ochool have some minimum number of 
students shoeing educational deprivation, one requiroB a mfnlmum numbpr 
of students redtlvlng frea or reduced-price lunches, and one requlrea 
that the school bp llcansed. (MoHt of theoe dlntrletii havp mom thon 
one criterion*) Seven districts do not have any achool--level require- 
ments for participation, aside from the requirement that the fjchool be 
within the district boundaries. If nonpublic achools are found to ho 
eligible, they are asked If they are Interested In having eligible 
students participate in Chapter 1. Not all are interested. 

Selecting nonpublic school participants . Having located nonpublic 
schools which meet district criteria for participation and are inter- 
ested in having students participate, dlstrlecs then decide which, if 
any, individual nonpublic ichool students are eligible. In three dis-^ 
trlcta within our sample, nonpublic school students are selected in 
exactly the same way public school students are selected— that Is, the 
same cutoff score on the same test is used to select both types of 
participants* In six districts, the selection methods are very similar, 
but not the same. For example, the s^me cutoff score may be applied but 
using a different test, or only teacher-referred students may be tested, 
but with the same test and cutoff score as are used for grade-wide 
testing in the public schools. In three districts, the selection 
process is entirely different. For example, teacher referrals are used 
in place of test scores. 

Nonpublic school students who participate in Chapter 1 should 
reside in eligible school attendance areas. Six districts In our sample 
ipeciflcally reported that they would serve only such students. Two 
specifically said they had no such requirement. (One of these districts 
raqulrea that the nonpublic school be located in an eligible school 
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attendance iirctn, md onct r«r(i$lr*»N only that the nDnpubllc nchotyl ntu- 
donee llv« In the school district.) Sevon dlfltrtct« did not roport 
vihethor they hud any residence requirement. 

Stirnmflry 

In our 8nmple> as In tho nation, nonpublic school partlelpatlon 
«ccountfl for a very bmII portion of studenta partlalpating In Chapter 
1» In districts where nonpublic school atudents are receiving Chapter I 
services, BtudentB are selected to receive servleea In ei variety of 
ways, usually beginning with a district decision to offer services to 
the nonpublic school the student attends. Within our small aample, the 
wide variety of criteria and methods used to select nonpublic school 
students reveals that great diversity must exist across the country In 
the methods aehool districts use to locate and serve educationally 
deprived nonpublic school students. Our sample also offers examples of 
the logistical problems created In some dlitrlcts by the Felton deci- 
sion, and illustrates that as a result of Felt on sectarian school stu- 
dents in some districts have experienced at least a one-year reduction 
or elimination of Chapter 1 services. 
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A-l 



To bio A-i 



Percanfc of Poor StudentB in Avorfipe Chapter 1 
and Non-Chfipter 1 Schools In 30 Districts 



District- 
Wide 

Digtrlct Poverty 



Chapter 1 Syhools 
% Poor 
# of in Avg* 
Schools School* 



No fi- C h a p t e r 1 8 eh o o 1 a 
% Poor 
^ of in Avg, 
Schools School* 



Lcwf Foverty 



C2 


2.5 


5 


12 


25 


3 


El 


10.1 


ft 




if 


/ 


Jl 


7.9 


2 


5 


0 




PI 


6.0 


1 


6 


0 




S4 


1.0 


2 


2 


20 


2 


Totals 




18 




54 






Poverty 










Bl 


19.1 


7 


44 


0 




Gl 


13.8 


2/ 


47 


30 


V.I 


HI 


16.5 


6 


18 


0 




L2 


17.8 


11 


50 


23 


16 


S6 


17.2 


3 


19 


0 




Total! 




54 




53 




Blgh FoTsrtjr 










B? 


31.0 


3 


30 


0 




C4 


41.1 


11 


46 


1 


32 


C5 


22.6 


4 


30 


1 


8 


01 


36.2 


90 


48 


5 


13 


D2 


36.6 


129 


52 


104 


37 


LI 


29.6 


14 


47 


5 


12 


M2 


40.1 


3 


36 


0 




H3 


29.3 


1 


25 


0 




01 


33.6 


53 


42 


27 


16 


P2 


26,5 


54 


39 


32 


14 


Rl 


37.1 


25 


63 


22 


39 


S2 


40.2 


19 


52 


15 


31 


S3 


20.5 


14 


40 


8 


24 


S5 


23.5 


5 


25 


0 




Total: 




425 




220 





Vrntf High Poverty 

CI 53.8 

H2 72.2 

J2 78.9 

Ml 78.4 

02 87.8 

SI 58.7 
Total! 

Grand Total: 



62 
2 
4 

11 

5 

101 

185 

682 



63 
71 
72 
83 
98 
87 



0 

0 
0 
0 
4 

331 



51 



Chapter 1/ 
Non-Chapter 1 
Difference 



9.0 

10.0 



0.0 



19.0 
34.0 



14.0 
22.0 
35.0 
15.0 
35.0 



26.0 
25.0 
24.0 
21.0 
16.0 



12.0 



19,8 



*Pereent of students receiving free and /or reduced lunches cOBiputed froo data 
supplied by district. May not match dlstrlctwlde poverty figures, which were 
taken from Chapter I applications and may have been ealeulated on other bases. 
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Table A-2 

Percent Poor StudentB In the Average Chapter 1 School 
and Non-Chapter 1 School In 30 Districts 





Chapter 1 


Schools 


Non-Chapter 1 


Schools 






# of 
Districts 


In Avg. 
School 


# of 
Districts* 


A rOOr 

In Avg, 
School 


Dlf f orence 

Be two en 
Avg, Schools 


Low povervy 


5 


12 


3 


3 


9 


Medium poverty 


5 


42 


2 


23 


19 


High poverty 


14 


47 


10 


29 


18 


Very high povf^rty 


6 


78 


1 


51 


27 


Overall 1 


30 


54 


16 


24 


30 


^Number of districts differs from number of districts with Chapter 
because In some districts Chapter 1 serves fM schoolst 


1 schools 
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Table A-3 



Achlcvefflent Scores In the Average Chapter I 
and Non-Chapter 1 Schools In 27 Districts 



Chapiter 1 SehoolB 



Mean 

of Ach, 
Dlatrlct SchoolB Score 



Lov Poverty 

C2 5 62.1 

Jl 2 61.0 

PI 1 57.3 

S4 2 59,4 

Hedlfta Poverty 

Bl 7 57.3 

Gl 27 49.5 

HI 6 51.2 

L2 11 56.0 

86 3 51.3 

High Foverty 

B2 4 52.7 

Cft 11 50.6 

Dl 90 53.1 

D2 129 51.9 

U 14 47.0 

M2 3 47.9 

M3 1 66.0 

01 53 46.1 
P2 44 52.7 
M 25 48.2 

52 19 46.2 

53 14 52.1 
S5 5 54.8 

?ery Hlgb Poverty 

CI 62 48.7 

H2 4 47.2 

Ml II 48.5 

02 5 46.5 
SI 101 48.7 

Total J 1»137 
Mean Dlf ferencei* 



Non-Chaptpr 1 SchoolB 



Mean ChapCor 1/ 

9 of Ach. Non-Chapter 1 

S eh op la Score Dlf forence 



25 63.8 - 1.7 

0 N/A 

0 N/A 

20 64.9 5.5 



0 N/A 

30 55.3 - 5.8 

0 N/A 

23 64.4 - 8.4 

0 N/A 



0 N/A 

0 N/A 

5 57.2 - 4.1 

104 53.8 - 1.9 

5 53.6 - 6.6 

0 N/A 

0 N/A 

27 59.1 -13.0 

31 64.0 -11.3 

22 58.4 -10.2 

15 52.4 - 6.2 

8 55.6 - 3.5 

0 N/A 

4 52.0 - 3.3 

0 N/A 

0 N/A 

0 N/A 

0 N/A 



634 

- 6.3 



♦Weighted by dlstrlcti that Is, each district has equal weight. 
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Table A-4 



Percent of Special Education Students 
in the Average Chapter 1 School 

Chapter 1, Schools NQn-Chapter 1 SchooTeT 

% Bp ♦Ed, % Sp»Ed* Chapter 1/ 

# of In Avg. of in Avg. Non-Chapter 1 

DiBtrlet Schools School Schoole School Olffarence 



Lav Fovarty 



cz 


5 


15,5 


25 


11.8 


3.7 


PI 


1 


16.1 


0 






S4 


2 


1.6 


20 


1.9 


- 0,3 


Totals 


8 




45 






Mean District 


Difference: 








1.7 


Medlua Povert j 










Bl 


7 


3,2 


0 






01 


27 


9.2 


30 


8.3 


0.9 


HI 


6 


12.9 


0 






L2 


11 


1 A 7 


9 % 
* J 




Q . D 


S6 


3 


8.1 


0 






Total: 


55 




53 






Mean District 


Difference : 








3.7. 


Blgh Poverty 












B2 


4 


10.6 


0 






DX 


.90 


11.4 


5 


6,5 


4.9 


LI 


14 


15.3 


5 


15.8 


- 0.5 


M2 


3 


15.3 


0 






M3 


I 


13.3 


0 






01 


53 


12.0 


27 


10.2 


1.8 


P2 


44 


10.9 


31 


.2 


2.7 


Rl 


25 


10.2 


22 


,3 


4.9 


S2 


19 


14.3 


15 


15.7 


- 1.2 


S5 


5 


8.9 


0 






Total: 


258 




105 






Mean District 


Difference: 








2.1 


Very High Poverty 










CI 


62 


11.8 


4 


7,1 


4.7 


Ml 


11 


6.2 


0 






02 


5 


1.0 


0 






SI 


101 


9.1 


0 






Total: 


179 




4 







Mean District Differences 4.7 



272 



District 



Table A-5 

^llTTu Students In the Averflge Chapter 1 School 

and the Average Non-Chapter I School In 13 Districts 

^j-- ^ ^^^"piS- Non-Chap ter 1 SchDai ahnnt.r 1/ 

s!3~ ' of^— 1 Non°Chaptar 1 

i^SSM W . Schools LEP Difference 



Low Poverty 



C2 
S4 



Medluffl Po-wsrty 



Bl 
HI 



High PoTerty 



5 
2 



7 
6 



1.6 

11.3 



5.1 
1.5 



25 
20 



0 
0 



0.3 
8.4 



1.3 
2.9 



Dl 
LI 
M3 
01 
P2 
Rl 
S2 
S3 



Very High Poverty 
Ml 11 



90 


0.1 


5 


0 


14 


0.6 


5 


0.2 


1 


2.5 


0 




53 
44 


4.0 
4.1 


27 
31 


1.6 
1.2 


25 


4.5 


22 


0.4 


19 


12.2 


15 


9.5 


14 


3.4 


8 


2.6 



24.9 



Total! 291 

Mean District Differences* 



0 

158 



-The mean Is calculated with each district weighted equally. 



0.1 
0.4 

2.4 
2.9 
4.1 
2.7 
0.8 



1.8 
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Tabic A-6 

Number and Percent of Schools In Each School Poverty Range 
WhoBo Poverty Is Above Their DlBtrlct AverngP, 
by Range of District Poverty Lovel 



DlBtrlct 

Poverty 

Level 



Low to Moderate 
(0-12%) 

Number 
Moderate (13-20X) 



0-7% 



21 

62 



School Poverty RangcB 
8-12% 13-20% 21-50% >50l Total 



7 
21 



4 
12 



2 
6 



0 
0 



34 
101 



Number 
% 



High (21-50%) 



0 
0 



0 
0 



35 
45 



37 
48 



77 

99 



Number 
% 

Very High (over 50%) 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



268 
72 



104 
28 



372 
100 



Number 
% 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 

0 



138 
100 



138 
100 



Note. One low to raoderate poverty and one high poverty district are 
excluded because they are one-school districts. 
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Tabid A-7 



District Poverty LevelB an Measured by District's Chapter 1 
School Selection Data Source and by 1980 Orshansky Index Data 



Dl fltrlct rovcrty Level 
BaBed on Based on 

School Selection Orshansky Index, 

Data Source 1980 



Cl 




U 


Dl 


36 


20 


D2 


28 


18 


Gl 


14 


J6 


H 


30 


20 


L2 


18 


5 


01 


34 


16 


P2 


26 


11 


Rl 


37 


14 


SI 


59 


30 


S2 


S3 


8 


S3 


20 


8 


C2 


3 


4 


S4 


1 


6 


Bl 


19 


14 


Ml 


78 


52 


El 


10 


7 


HI 


15 


6 


C4 


41 


32 


C5 


23 


10 


35 


23 


14 


M2 


40 


A 


36 


17 


5 


B2 


31 


8 


H2 


72 


73 


02 


88 


63 


Jl 


8 


2 


PI 


6 


17 


J2 


78 


50 


M3 


25 


* 



*Data not available. 



District 
Code 



Table A-B 

Multiple Corr0iatlon8 find Bota WelBhts for Factors 
Used to Predict Chnpter 1 Participation 

R^g^ing NCE Scoroi Participation Ini 



State 

Multiple Special Special Spec. Comp. 

Dlatrlct Correlation Education Education Lynch Educ, Bilingual Edue. LEP 



Cl 


.51 


-.015 


-.004 


.021* 


-.615 




Dl 


.58 


-.015 


-.006 


,047 


- .637 




D2 


.53 


-.005 




.014* 


N/A 


.461 a 


Gl 


.40 


-.008 


-.001 


.051 


-.512 


-.187 


tl 


.60 


-.014 


-.007 


.029 


-.390 


-.053** 


L2 


.63 


-.017 


.000 


-.02268 


-1.188b 




01 


.61 


-.012 


-.004 


.0240 


-.546 


-.228 


P2 


.44 


-.010 


-.002 


N/A 


-.317 


-.084 


Rl 


.30 


-.004 


.000 


.0390 


-.284 


.173 -.013 


SI 


.57 


-.015 


-.012 


.039 


-.220 




S2 


.59 


-.136 


-.048 


.018* 


-.129 


.045** 


S3 


.50 


-.Oil 




.0375 


N/A 


-.123 -.OOia 



Wote . Except as mentioned below all other beta weights are statistic 
significant p<#0001* 

*Signlflcant at p<*05. 

**Slgnif leant at p<*01* 

^Not statlitlcally significant. 

^Special education physical only. 

N/A means data were not available* 
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Tabic A-9 



Number and Percent of Educatlonalty Deprived Not Pflrticlpfltlni' 
In any Categorical Progrflra who Scored Within 5 NCEs 
of tho Mstrlct's Cutoff Score 



Number 

EllglblG Student Within 



District 
Code 


and 
Unoarvcd 


5 NCEb 
Percent 


of Cutoff 
Number 


Cutoff 
Score 


CI 


670 


61 


367 


< 42 


SI 


2,332 


41 


956 


< 45 


D2 


1,569 


45 


706 


< 50 


fll 


215 


61 


131 


< 40 


S3 


820 


35 


287 


< 50 


Rl 


344 


41 


141 


< 36 


P2 


631 


39 


244 


< 45 


01 


619 


46 


286 


< 35 


LI 


612 


53 


323 


< 45 


S2 


461 


48 


220 


< 39 


C4 


289 


28 


81 


< 45 


02 


238 


42 


100 


< 50 


C2 


40 


40 


16 


< 45 



Avg/Total 8,840 44 3,858 



Nate. Data are based en medium and large districts In the sample that 
used test scores primarily or test scores and teacher judgment to select 
students* 
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ERIC 



Number of Chapter 1 Studonto Scoring Ahnm 50 HCEn, 
by Dlfltrlct and Percent 







Students 


With 






ScoreB >50 NCEb 






Nurabat 




CI 


1,318 


57 


4 


Dl 


7,474 


48 


1 


D2 


6,218 


2,426 


39 


CI 


404 


50 


12 


Li 


781 


5 


I 


t2 


634 


23 


7 


01 


1,970 


7 


0 


P2 


1 ,160 


182 


16 


Rl 


648 


20 


3 


SI 


5,699 


11 


0 


S2 


2,332 


195 


8 


S3 


958 


107 


11 


C2 


44 


7 


16 


S4 


53 


23 


43 


Ml 


920 


78 


8 


HI 


162 


11 


7 


C4 


459 


I 


0 


H2 


56 


9 


16 


02 


205 


0 


0 




31,495 


3,261 


10% 



2is 
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Trtble A-II 

Number and Percent of Chapter 1 PiirtlclpantB Who Score 
up to 5 NCKs Above Their nistrlct'a Cutoff Score 



Dlotrlct 
Code 



CI 

Dl 

D2 

Gl 

LI 

L2 

01 

P2 

Rl 

SI 

S2 

S3 

C2 

S4 

Ml 

HI 

C4 

H2 

02 



Total 

PflrclclpflnCfl 
Above Cutoff 



194 
568 
2,426 
15i 
6 
33 
80 
MO 
144 
252 
556 
107 
12 
23 
132 
53 
24 
16 
0 

3,905 



Studentfl 5 NCEb 
Above Cutof f I 
Num bur™ 



118 

896 
66 
1 

52 
138 

92 
239 

53 
5 
7 

62 

23 

0 

1,752 



61 

37 
44 
17 

65 
36 
64 
95 

50 
42 
30 
47 

96 

0 

45X 
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B-1 




Tho orlglnnl dofllgn for thlfl utudy cnllfi for a mm atudy of 30 
dlstrlcta that ohow variations with roapGet to nlm, goographlcal loca- 
tion, urbonlcltyt percent poverty, grade; lovf^ls of Chapter 1 program, 
and other related factor^* Nationally, aliaoat three-^quartcrs of the 
districts recQivlng Chapter 1 funds are flmall and only 5% are large or 
ouper large (see Table B-l), go a repreientatlve, atratified aample was 
not poaalble with only 30 sites If any other variations^ such as percent 
povartyp were to be eongidered* The decision was made to identify cells 
according to dlatrict sl^e and urbanlclty and to assign a number of 
sites par cell so that some variation in povertyi loeation, and grade 
levels would be included* While large districts are overropresented 
with respect to their percent of the total, this method allows for 
several case studiea within each cell* Table B-2 shows the number of 
districts Included In each cell. 



Table B-1 

Percent of Chapter I Olstricts Nationally 



Small 73% 

Medium 22% 

Large 4% 

Super large 1% 



Table B-2 



Number 


of Districts In 


Sample by Enrollment Size 


and Urbanlclty 






Urbanlclt^f 






Size 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


Total 


Super large 


4 






4 


Large 


8 


2 




10 


Medium 


2 


2 


3 


7 


Small 




2 


3 


5 


Very small 




_2 


__2 


_i 












Total: 


U 


8 


8 


30 



B-2 



14 mt i ty 1 ng Po t on 1 1 a 1 S 1 1: o a 



Potential Bitm were nomlnaC€!d in a numbrir of ways. Some sltGS 
%gQte recommended by Advisory Panel meobero or orhers conncctisd dlr^ccly 
with the itudy« A national i^mberahlp directory of the Directors of 
Resoarch and Evaluation was consulted for largar sites. All of the 
Chapter 1 Technleal Asslstanee Centers (TACs) wore asked to provide 
nominations In their reglons« Many state edueatlonal agencies (SEAa) 
were ealled and were partieularly helpful in looating amaller sites. 
Finally^ SEA directories of school distrlctSi and other lists of school 
districts were consulted. With the aid of all of these sourcesp calls 
were made to LEAs In every state except Alaska* 

Before any sites were contactedp the Director of Chapter 1 OERl 
atudies, wrote to the Chief State School Officer In each state explain*- 
ing the purpose of all the studies and requesting that a state contact 
be Identified* In states where the SEA was telephoned » the identified 
contact was frequently the source of site nominations « 

The first step in contacting a potential site was a telephone call 
from project staff* The purpose of the call was to obtain Information 
about data available from the site and to gauge the site's wllllngntss 
to participate In the study « Calls were made to over 200 school 
districts In the cantinental United States and Hawaii* 

Descriptive Information obtained from each potential site Included 
LEA population* grade levels served by Chapter 1, urbaniclty, and e is- 
tence of other programs such as state compensatory education or programs 
for LEP students* In addition* detailed questions were asked about the 
kind of student information available* The minimum information needed 
for the purposes of the study includedi 
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• dlstrict"wldo ocliiovemont dncn; 

• Identification of Choptcr 1 pfltticlpantsi and 

• Id^ntlf Icnfcion of iow^^lncomo students Individually or an n per- 
cent of each Bchool's population* 

At this polntp key Indlvldu^ Is were Identified by name such aa the 
Chapter 1 director, the person responsible for dlstrlctwlde student 
reeordsi and the individual to whom we should address the request f 
the district to partlelpate in the itudy. 

Based on the telephone Interview, the approprlatenesa of each site 
wftfl evaluated* for large dlstrlctSi computerised achievement files were 
a prerequiflite to participation* Sltea with eo!tiputerli!:ed lists of 
Chapter 1 participants and student-^level computerised poverty informa- 
tion were m^tm desirable than sites with paper files or sites with only 
sahool-'leval poverty data. Howeveri it was not poislble to find optimal 
conditions in all sites, and paper files could be handled for small 
numbers of students* It was rare to find computerised records for dis- 
tricts with enrollments below 2^500 scudents» Suburbs, even if they 
were large^ tended to be less automated than urban districts^ Finally, 
many districts had combinations of computerised and paper files « It was 
necessary to consider all of these factors in evaluating each district. 

Potential sites were sorted Into three categories — highly deslr* 
able, possibli. and not adequate. Highly desirable sites were listed in 
their appropriate cells* The entire list was eKSmined for geographical 
representation. Final selections were rade with the intention of 
reflecting diversity on characteristics such as presence of state 
compensatory education, participation of private schools, and grades of 
Chapter 1 participation. Additional calls were made to fill any per-- 
ceived gaps In district characteristics. 



APPENDIX C 

Procedurefl Involved in the Preparation of the Difltrriet Data Sots 



C-l 



Ifitroductlon 



Data for this »tudy were received from thlrt achool districts 
acrosa the country. Each of thci dntn sets wa« unique, not only in con- 
tent, but also In forraat* Data ware received on magnetic tapes, floppy 
disks* and paper, yet all data were analysed on the 1BM--3084 malnfranie 
computer at Stanford Unlverfllty» Prior to beginning analysis, the data 
had to be put on disks of the 3084 system, then earefulXy checked for 
errors and cleaned accordingly* The processes of file construction and 
cleaning afi^ described in this appendix* 

Requegtinff the Data 

Establish Contact 

As part of the process by which districts were selected for this 
study, each prospective district was icreened concerning Its quantita- 
tive data* Only districts that indicated fairly complete data bases 
during the screening process were invited to participate (see Appendix B 
of this report for a complete discussion of the selection process)* 

During this same period of time, we constructed a preliminary ''wish 
list" of variables^ This list Included key variables (those variables 
without which analyals could not be undertaken) » and desirable but 
nonessential variables* The first catego^^ contains such variables as 
Chapter 1 participation and test scores for each student- the second, 
ethnicity, age, and sex* Table C*l presents the variable list* 

Once a district had agreed to participate In the study, we tele- 
phoned the persons who were responsible for the relevant data* This 
telephone call had three main purposes i (a) to establish contact with 
the persons responsible for the quantitative data at the district and to 
familiarise them with the study- (b) to verify that the district had 
data we could use (prior contact during the screening process had not 



Tabl© 0*1 
List of Variables 



I. For mch student currently enrolled in grades _ through 



A* P^mographlc data 

Schoal enrolled for 1985-86 

Grfldc level In 1985-86 

date of birth 

Race 

Ben 

Limlted-Engllsh-proficlent* Use most recent data available. 
May ba dlohotomous variable (LEP or not tEP). May be variabl 
with several codes (e*g*| 0 •« fluent Engllahi 1 limited 
Engllehp 2 » Non-^Engllsh speaker or a score on a language 
proficiency test). 

B. Program participation in 1985-86 

Chapter 1 participant* May be dlehotomous variable (Chapter 1 
participant or not). May be one variable with several codes 
(e.g., 0 ^ not Chapter 1, 1 • Chapter 1 reading, 2 ^ Chapter 1 
raath> etcO May be a series of dlehotomous variables <e*g*, 
participant in Chapter 1 reading program or not, participant 
in Chapter 1 oath program or notp etc.)« 

Special Education Program participant* May be dlchotoraous 
variable or coded by type of handicap. 

State Cpfflpensatory Education Program participant 

Bilingual Education Program participant 

Migrant Education Program participant 

C* Program participation for 1984-85 
Chapter 1 participant 1984-85 

D» Achievement and poverty status 

Scandardlzed test scores. Achievement test scores for spring 
1985. NCEs preferred. If not NCEs, national percentile 
ranks* Separate scores for reading, mathematics, and language 
arts by subtest (e#g*, vocabularyi reading comprehension, 
etc.) or total battery (e,g*j total reading, total math, total 
language arts). 

Poverty status. For 1984-85, participant in National Lunch 
Program or recipient of ATOC* May be dlchotoraous or may be 
wore detailed (e*g* , 0 ■ non-partlclpant, I « free lunch, 2 ^ 
reduced^prlce lunch), 

• For each school in the district.* 

Chapter 1 school 1985-86 May be dlehotomous variable (e*g.j 
Chapter 1 school 1984-85 Chapter l/not Chapter I) or listing of 

school Identification codes for those 
schools with Chapter 1 programs. 
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alwayg been with the people nctunlly respdnsiblc for tho data); and (e) 
aseumlng tha diBtrlct Indeed had usable data, to dlacuss the specific 
form of the data and varlabloB. 

Polnta a and b bear further elflboratlon. Our goal was to receive 
all quantitative data nccesBary to fllmulate a district's school and stu- 
dent targeting practices for tho 1985-86 school year. At a inlnlraum. 
8uch a data set would Include Chapter I and other program participation 
variables for the 1985-86 ichool year, and teat scores and poverty data 
uaed by the dlotrlct to sQlect echool* and students for Chapter I ser- 
vices for the aame year. In most cases, this meant that test scores and 
poverty data were from the spring of 1985. 

Each district had already Indicated that It had the relevant datai 
the issue was whether the district had the data in a form that was 
usabU for the present study. Clearly, the best possible case would 
have been a district with all data relevant to Chapter I for the 1985-86 
school year in a fom that was readable on the IBM-3084. However, the 
purpose ef the discussion was to determine if there were viable alter- 
natives when data were not available In that form. A few possibilities 
envisioned werei 

1. Mo eomplete data base relevant to Chapter 1 selection for the 
1985-86 school year, but a complete data base for 1984-85 on an 
IBM or compatible systeroi 

2. Some combination of data readable on the IBM mainframe (magnetic 
tapes), and data on other media (floppy disks and/or paper 
files)' 

3. Data on nagnctic tapes from systems chat were not IBM-cora- 
patlble. 
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We could flccoramodote the flrat of thaso eltuatlons by changing tho 
focus year to 1984-85. This would present no problem from the technical 
itandpoint, although eubstantlvely It would be less than optimal. In 
the second and third oases, eareful discussion with the dletriets woui I 
be necessary to deterffline whether the files could be converted to 3034- 
readable form» and if so, the amount of work that would be Involved, 



We obtained the following Information for each district f 



• Year for which data were available. As we antlclpatedi several 
large dlstricta did not have data pertaining to Chapter I partte-- 
ipatlon for the 1985-86 school year, but did have data pertaining 
to the 1984-85 school year. 

• Grades for which data were available* In most participating dis- 
tricts, standardlEed test data were available for only a subset 
of grades and Chapter 1 serves only a subset of grades. These 
two subsets were not necessarily Identical. 

• Variables available. The list of variables included a set of 
variables that were necessary to perform analyses for districts 
that used test scores as the sole criterion for selecting stu- 
dents. For each district i It was necessary to determine whether 
additional variables were needed to ilmulate targeting^ and, if 
so. If they were available on the data base. An example of such 
a variable Is teacher rating. At the same time, we asked dis- 
trict staff whether the district could provide other variables 
that might be Important for the study. These might Include type 
of Chapter 1 services received (e.g., reading, math, or both), 
specific handicap for special education students, and demographic 
variables. 



• Form of the data (magnetic tapes, 
generali for large districts, it 
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floppy disks, paper files). In 
was crucial that all data be In 

29.8 



tnachlne-readable form, as hand coding of paper files «o»ld have 
been too-coatly. For smaller dlatricta, there was more latltudei 
floppy dlflkfl from virtually any system or paper flleo mvo 
acceptable. 
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We asked all dlatrlcts whether data would be provided In a slngl 
data file, or more than one file. When the latter was the case, It wa 
esaentlal to Inaure that each file would contain a common atudent lden= 
tlfler (usually a atudent ID number). Thla identifier would b« neces- 
sary to merge the fll„, aince we requested that no namea of students be 
on the files. If a diatrict anticipated providing more than one file 
and one or more of the files did not have a common atudent Identifier' 
w« aicertalned the alze of the files without the Identifier. if they 
were small, a coder could be paid by the study to add the student 
Identifiers at the diatrict. However, if they were large, the time and 
expense would be prohibitive. 

Formally Request the Data 

After these discussions had been held with a diatrict, we wrote the 
district formally requesting specific data and documentation. The 
letter for each district requested data on different variables because 
of two factors: first, some districts had programs or types of students 
that the others did not (e.g., state compensatory education programs. 
LEP students); second, even districts with the same types of students 
and programs varied as to the form in which data were kept (e.g., dis- 
tricts with LEP students might or might not have LEP data in a form that 
"""" "«dy>- The letters also differed as to the grade 

bands for . data were requested. In most cases, we requested data 

at all 8r« that had test scores. A copy of this letter is Included 
as Attache i. 

Districts furnishing data on magnetic tapes were asked to provide 
certain documentation. Forms for documentation of the data and of the 
data files were attached to the letter. 
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Note thcit in the letter and attachmonta, t\m only rcqulroraent con- 
earning the data Is that It be furnished in "rnw" form. This wns to in- 
sura thut datfl would be refldable on the IBM-3084 regnrdlesa of the 
iystera on which It wob written. It was clear that lack of other eon-- 
straints would reoult In a substantial Increflse in work for ua sinoo 
eaeh distrlet's data bast was unique. Nevertheless^ specification of a 
uniform format would have been extremely burdenaome for some dlstrlctPi 
and our overriding consideration was fnlnlmize this burden* 

Data File ConBtructlon 

Review the Documentation 

Data and doaumentatlon were received from districts as each site 
visit took place* Data came In every possible combination of magnetic 
tapesi floppy disks, and paper files, although large districts tended to 
have data on magnetic tapes written by mainframes , while small districts 
tended to have all paper files. Few dlstricta had data on floppy disks* 

While the media on which the data were written varied across dis- 
tricts, the data files documentation themselves varied much more. The 
data varied greatly as to fornatp and both the data and documentation 
varied as to completeness* 

The first steps In file conitructlon were to eKamlne the data and 
the documentation carefully, to obtain any missing Information or data, 
and/or to resolve any Inconslstenclei before proceeding* 

Since documentation is the key to reading or underitandlng any 
data, the documentation was examined first for the following i 

1. Did the documentation appear to be complete? In several dls-^ 
trlcts, documentation was extremely scanty* For InBtancej in 
one dlstrleti documentation for a file on a magnetic tape 
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conalsted of a mote Hat ©f variable nnmea and chelr positions 
(field©)* No eKplanation of vorlnblc names (iome of which wero 
quite ctyptic) was provided, nor wero value eodeii. We obtained 
this Information only after telephoning the district several 
times. 

2. Did the docufaentfltlon indicate that the district had neglected 
to send any essential variables? In several cases, it did. For 
instance^ In two cmn^m district data fllea contained no data on 
Chapter 1 partlclpatlan— the key variable to the study* We re- 
quested further data or repXacement data sets from these dis- 
tricts. 

3. Was the documentation understandable? As indicated above^ 
docuaientatlon furnished by districts varied treoendousXy . For 
oost districts, it was fairly short and straightforward; how-- 
aver, for saveral districts, it was quite lengthy and/or com- 
pllcatedi In these cases, we maintained close contact with the 
district until all ambiguities were resolved* 

For instance, the documentation sent by one district was lengthy 
and complicated. The length was the result of a highly compleK 
data structure In which one format applied for a particular set 
of gradesp while other formata applied for other sets of 
grades—all within the same data file* Furthermore, meanings of 
values for a given variable varied across grades. For example, 
column 67 was the handicap code for grades 2 and 3i but for 
grades 4, 5, 7, and 10, it Indicated whether a student received 
free or reduced lunch. And for grades 2 and 3, a value of 5 for 
a particular state compensatory education program meant that a 
student was in the reading programi for grades 6, a value of 5 
meant that a student was not eligible for the program* This was 
one of the areas In which multiple contacts with the district 
were required to unravel the documentation in order to proceed 
with reading the data* 
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tognetlc^ tapes,' Dnta cunnct \m ^*€!iid from magnetic tflpas without 
knoifWge ©f the eharaetarlstlcs of tl»^ tape. The documntaclon gup« 
piltd by dlB«rlctB that »mt Mgnotlc ^apos usually contttinod this In- 
forMtion. ^mwt»ver, one dlcftrict Imd ^Kpressed uncertfllnty about the 
number of fl les on their data Cflpo»i Furthermore, eharaeterlstlca of 
labtJion w»iietlc tape« written by vflr^loup operfltlng flyflcema and hard- 
wara can varr- in obvious waya (IBH standard , ANSI, or no l^bal»), «nd in 
tm$ ebvloufl ways (for initonce, yhethsr or not b tape has haador and 
footer labelft )* Almost any documoiitflti^Ti would Indlante th# former, but 
i^s^m tlie ttoibx Gowplete doeumentfltlon wa-^ld not necessarily Indies te th^ 

lAtt^i 

tae uitecertalnties mad© mmmti a preliminary step before actu*- 
aily reflding the data. Thla step\/a§ t o read the data using a utility 
that developed at Stanford tnlvirs ±ty to examlna '^rayatary tapes." 
TAPESNIF pror^ldas Inforraitlan on lych characteristics ae density, type 
of labels, n&jiaber of files, and Mbesr of racords In each file (for 
labald tapes;^ * Another excreaely uaeftei feature of TAPESNIf la that it 
duiapa several records from mah im hw^lack in alphanumaric characters 
and tliMorraa»ponding hex code* (For unlabeled tapes, a logical record 
lengtliof 80 mmnd a block slge of 3^60 assuffled*) 

indicant ed above, we had re^uesC^^ed raw data from the districts. 
When thNata on a tape were indeed raw, the alphanumeric dump was read- 
able, gfid cayELd be exaialned to decerwlna whether the format given in the 



^Ihe dtafcrtct told us that they had tried to write three files on a 
tape, but wer^ uncertain as to whetliir t liere were indeed three files or 
only mh FuMirtheraore, when they tfU& to make a backup copy of the 
tape prior to sending it, they ififinot able to read the tape on their 
Own machine • 
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docufflcntatlort mn corriict. For mont t^pae, this wnn t\w cntw, nnd tho 
data could b© vmd yalng tha fotttmt auppHad by thti diatrlct iind Infor- 
Mtlon ttm TAPESNIF. Howeveri for two film thn prtntouta contdlTied 
onlf unprlntdble choraetcra* For on© district *s dnta, thle signaled b 
problan that mo tlme-confluralng and difficult to renolvc. Lengthy and 
dtttffl^d aKamlnatlon of the hex code culong with the district's printout 
revealed that the data were in 7-blt chflrocters stored In 36«blt words 
(while the IBM ayatam uses 8«blt characters). A complicated aklpplng 
pattarn mm nccasBary to read the data properly* 

The othar unreadable printout pertained to n file containing a 
diatrlct *s test score data. In this case, eK^mltiation of the hex code? 
showed that the reason the printout waa unreadable was that the datii 
were in unaigned packed declMl format* Since this format could be read 
by SAS, the aoftware that wag to be used for the analysis* there was 
actually no problam* 

Floppy disks. Three districts sent data on floppy disks* Two of 
thM sent IBM-compatibia disks* These data were examined on a micro- 
coffiputarj and uploaded to the malnfratne with no problems. 

The procedure for the third district's data was more complicated. 
The disks had been written by a micros-computer that is virtually obso^ 
iete* They could neither be read by any micro-computer nor be converted 
by any utility available to us* After much searching, we located a 
service bureau that was able to translate three of the four disks to 
IBM'COiapatlble disks* However, the fourth disk was returned to us as 
untranslatable because of problems on the disk* Additionally^ when we 
examined the data on the IBM-compatlble disks, it was clear that some of 
the records had been garbled* Fortunately, the district had provided 
complete paper files along with the floppies. Using these paper files, 
data that were Msslng or garbled on the floppies were punched* Once 
the punched data and the data from the floppies were uploaded, they were 
toerged, resulting In a complete data set. 
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Paper film . We fiorutlnl^c d paper (Ilea to sao th^t t\my wtir^ 
coroplete, contiiincd the OKpectccI r--iumber ofcnBCBp find mmU Qmmme. Any 
probleras were rcsalvod on a cae^ by cAgo Mb* For exflmple - # one? dls- 
trlet had gent teBt datflonly for «ChiiptGr htudenca. Wo lac^^r obtained 
test scores for itudencs who mt^ not Chflptdr 1 partlclp^nc^^ only for 
some grades. Once we dfltermtnted that tk data were eafiMplete and 
correat, we assigned a htmt lot file, and had tho data p«»unched and 

uploaded to the mfllnfrafflgi 

Clean the Data 

Teat for duplleates i Data flSes ohouldhav^ contaJned onmm and i ly 
one record for eaah itdsnt* Ea^ly expetleiice showed that odata iilvn 
were likely to contain lOne duplicate receHs* Therefora, whrien a file 
contained a unique Identifier for each etuJont (such as an number), 
the first step in the clooning pir^ocese Involved tegtlng for duplicate 
records. In general, we did thl^ by sort ing the data by sCudwent ID and 
then running a FORTRAN program t^Mit prlntd otit records containing any 
student ID that occurred Bort than once In ib data* 

Data from only two dlitrlcta contalnd large numbers of duplicate 
records* For one site vo were ebl^e to nelttt the approprlat-e records 
by using the school and eitrollment codes. In the other caset aEhere ware 
over 50 pairs of dupllefitoi, and T«one of i\\m was salvagabl»a* Docu- 
mentation supplied by tbo district Includd output of the pro^gram that 
had produced the data fllfi. The ^im^tput IndUated that the fll^ supplied 
to ui had been produced aerglng^ other dlitrict files that contained 
duplicate IDs* Under thm aondltdons, thm Is no logicaH:^y correct 
way to match duplicate ricordsi %t\& r^c^ rds produced by a aer^e are not 
reliable. Therefore, duplkate r#c-ords were deleted. 

Read the data with and cpn^truct file * Up to tl^ls point, 
with the exception of the studetit Idenclfkr, the data had 1 been read 
only as a meaningless string of l-'b^te characters. Now we regd I the data 




d» actual varlabloe uolng the format nuppllad Ijy tho dlntrlcfc, and 
congtfucted o file (m SAS flic) for ^nnlyfilo ufiing the SAS eoftware 

We had checked the data In scvoriil ways prior to this step, and for 
most dlstrietft, vd conitructed a SAS flit. Ilowiivar, In several In* 
stances SAS IndleaNd that the data ww^ere Invalid for the faraat ape** 
clfled. In one Inutflncep this was due to garbled data midway through a 
flla containing over 27,000 ricorda. <Fortunately, the file contained 
only data that wero n^t esaentlal Co th« study, slnee tha data could not 
be recovered*) In mother Instanc^p t&ils was merely a algn that char^ 
war© nonnumarlc eliaraetera in data thate the computer was attempting to 
read as numeric # Once m determlnad t\mm approprlstfl format by rachack-- 
Ing the hex dumpi wo wmt^ able to proceed* 

Clean any reaatnlng problems * Onc^ a district's data ware In a SAS 
flit I deacrlptlvi fitatigtlcg ware coB^pimted. We scrutinized these sta- 
tlstica carefully becausi when descrlpt^lve atatlitki deviate greatly 
from expactatlons, It Is often a sign t^at sofflethlng Is wrong with data 
or a program. For most dlstrlcta, eh^^ descriptive statistics looked 
fine* indeed I several districts had burnished ddierlptlve statistics 
for their data with ^hlch ours could S^e compared. In each of these 
cases, CDmpariaone confirmed that ther# ^ara no probUrns. 

When values gaemed pecullari wa r ^checked daeyaentatlon and data 
dumps* Froblens elgnmlad by descrlptlVirG statistics fell Into several 
major categories* 

Variables droppedt * In several c.^aes» peculiar values were the 
result of foriaat errore In the document«tlon supplied by districts that 
had not been evident tirom the TAPBSMIF eeiatput. For exftmple, descriptive 
statistics Indicated t^at there were n^ special eduaation students In 
one district, although^ according to the district 's documentation, there 
should have been. The documentation It^dlcated that special education 
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students should hnve a nonblflnk chiiractar In a pnrtlcular field , while 
for Rtudiints who mro not In flpeclal i*duc rianp the field should be 
blank. However» the dciscrlptlve fltatlfltlca Indlcnt^d thnc thu field mn 
always blank* Rechecklng the alphanumeric dump of the raw data agalnjst 
Che format supplied hy the district showed that tho column Indicated as 
special education on the documentation was always blank, while the adja- 
cant column had valuos that ware consistent with the special education 
variable per the documentation. In these cases» we simply reread the 
data using the correct format* 

In one case, careful checking of descriptive statistics pointed to 
bad data. The descripclve statistics for a district's 1985 reading and 
math test scores were identical » as were Chapter 1 participation varl^ 
ables for 1984-85 and 1985-86* It was highly unlikely that these iden- 
tical variables could have been coincidental* Further analysis showed 
that the variablea were identical for every studenti When we Informed 
the district, they rechecked their programs and discovered that one test 
score had mistakenly been written on the tape for both variables, and 
the other had not been i^ltten at all* They advised which test score 
was valid. At the same time they informed us that the Chapter I data 
for 1985*86 were Indeed identical to the 1984-85 Chapter 1 data because 
the district's standard operating procedure Is to carry forward the data 
from the prior year and then edit the file as necessary ^ changing data 
for stydants who had been added to, or dropped from the program* The 
data supplied to us had not yet been edited* 

The final usable data set from this district contained a reading 
test score and a Chapter 1 participation variable for 1984-85, but grade 
and school variables for 1985-86* (Accurate data on grade and school 
were essential to the analysis because the district offered Chapter 1 
services In only a subset of the district *s schools and grades, and It 
was Important to be able to differentiate between school targetingj 
grade band selection, and student targeting as reasons that a given 
student was not receiving Chapter 1 services*) Analyses could be 



perforfflPd only nftcr roaklng sevotal aiisufflptlona , ouch nn tho promotion 
of every student from one grade to the* noxt and thnt no fitudcrita had 
changed sehoola* 

We dropped another varlnble from the same data eet when descriptive 
statlatico showed only 151 people In spGclal education out of a total 
district enrollmant of 10,878* This did not seem credible, so the 
variable waa dropped from the analysis. 

Grades dropped . Table C-2 presents Inforroatlon about grade lavela 
for which data ware requeated, received, and considered useable, along 
with the grade bands served by Chapter 1 for each district* As stated 
above, we attempted to construct ^ file containing all students In the 
district with test scores used for Chapter 1 selection for the ''current** 
year. If a district had tested grades 2-8 last year, we requested data 
for studonta who were in grades 3-9 this year. Additionally, we re-^ 
quested data for students who were currently in the lowest grade that 
was tested the previoua year (grade 2 in this example) to insure that no 
student with a test score was omitted from the data set because he or 
she had been retained in grade. 

Subsequently, we dropped grades from the analynis for several 
reasons* Upon further consideration, analysis of the students in grades 
in which only retained students had test scores seemed to present a 
biased picture of a district's practices, since the numbers were small 
and all the east scores were low. Comparisons of mean test scores of 
Chapter 1 and non^Chapter 1 students would not be repreLentatlve of the 
district's practices. 

In other cases, although the district had indicated that particular 
grades had test scores, few or no test scores were available on the data 
file. Besides the sparse data for the lowest grade requested, data were 
either sparse or missing for grade 11 in D2, grade 1 In B2 and PI, and 
grades 1-3 in Jl. Such grades were dropped. 
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Table C-2 

Grade Levelfl for Wtilch Dota Woro Rc?f|uo8tcd, Rnnfrlved^ and Uflflble 
and GradGo At Which Chapter 1 Operates » By District 



Diotrlct 


Orades 


Grades 




Criidds 




Requested 


Received 


Grades 




CI 


4-9 


4-9 


4-9 


K-8 


Dl 


K-12 


1-6 


2-6 


1-6 


DZ 


3,5,8,11 


3,5,8,11 


3 5.8 


PraK-12 


Gl 


2-11 


4-10 




3-12 


LI 


2-10 


2-10 


2-10 


K-5 


L2 


2-10 


2-10 


2-6 


K-6 


01 


1-9 


1-9 


1-9 




n 


3-9 


3-8 


3-8 


K-12 


Rl 


K-12 


K-12 


2-^11 


K-12 


SI 


K-12 


K-i2 


1"*12 


K-8 


S2 


2-12 


2-12 


2«fi 




S3 


K-12 


K-12 


2-S 


fx tJ 


C2 


3-8 


3-8 


4-8 


K-8 


S4 


3-9 


3-9 


4-9 




Bl 


K-8 


K-8 


1-8 




Ml 


2-12 


2-12 






El 


K,2,4,6 


K-5 


13 5 


IS V 


HI 


I'll 


7-12 


7-8 


7-12 


C4 


1-12 


1-8 


2-7 


K-8 


C5 


1-8 


2-9 


2-9 


1-9 


S5 


2-9 


2-9 


2-9 


K-8 


M2 


K-12 


K-6 


1-6 


K-8 


S6 


1-6 


1-6 


2-6 


1-6 


B2 


K-9 


1-8 


2»4,6,8 


K-8 


H2 


K-12 


2-9 


4-9 


K-9 


02 


K-12 


K-10 


1-10 


K,4-8 


Jl 


2-12 


K-12 


4-12 


K-6 


PI 


K-9 


K-6 


2-6 


K-12 


J2 


K-12 


1-8 


1-8 


K-8 


M3 


K-9 


K-8 


K-8 


K-8 



^"Usable" means that individuals have at least test scores, and a 
Chaptar 1 partlclpatlen variable* 

^Reading and/or math programe. 

♦Test seorea available for 2-12, but Chapter I variable only good for 
gradei 2-6. 
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In one dlfitrlct, a problDm ms sigmUd whon dGscriptlve atactfltlcfi 
allowed that no seventh graders had valid tost scores. EKamlnacJon of 
the data aant from the district Bhowcid thflt data on olKth gradere had 
been omitted from the data file eontainlng tmt scores* Since the 
"current" ymr was the year following the teat, all test scoraa for 
aevMth gradars were missing, ConBequently, they were dropped from the 
analysis^ 

Variables other than test scores could also cause a grade to be 
considered unusablet One dlitrlct's Chapter I participation data were 
not reliable above grade 6^ according to the dlstrlctf Another diotrlct 
indicated that lunch data were not reliable above grade 5* 

In one case, we dropped certain grades from our analyses because of 
lack of documentation. In our analyses we converted all test scores to 
NGEs for comparability. This district furnished test scores that were 
not in NCEs and could be converted to NCEs using special tables that 
only the digtrict could provide. The district sent the tables for only 
a subset of grades. Thus, we were unable to analyie data for the other 
gradeSf 

Schools dropped . We dropped all observations with particular 
school codes because the schools were in some way special or were not 
actually schools at all* These included schools that were exclusively 
for special education students^ adult education facilities, and hos- 
pitals. The data were often sparse for students in these facilities, 
but more importantly, we dropped them because they were not included by 
districts in their targeting for Chapter 1* 

Final Data Files 

Table C*3 shows the vatiablei In each district *s data file. The 
goal of constructing an analyzable data file containing Chapter I 
participation data for the current year and the relevant selection data 
was mt for all 30 districts, with a few minor exceptions. 
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VHtiMm In the UnU H^ib by Dlitrlet 
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Besldea the problema Indicated in tht^ oection on vartrtbles that 

wem droppedp the most cofflmon deficlenclia of t\w final daca (llm 

Involved problems with the Chapter 1 partlclpfltlon variable, teacher 
Judgment, and povorty data. 

Chapter 1 Partlelpfltlon 

Six difltrletji that had separate Chapter I programs and eeparate 
fltudent ialactlon crltarla for reading and math sent only one variable 
indicating whathar a student was in Chapter 1 (any program) or not* 
There were two ways we could have baiKaed this lack of data for our 
analysis^ neither of them parfect* We might have cor»3ldared a student 
ellglbla for Chaptar 1 If both his reading and oath scores were low* 
Alternatively, we might hava considerad a student eligible for Chapter 1 
if either his reading or^ math score was low* In either case, slraula^ 
tlons might be Incorrect for people who had one high and one low test 
score, but In dlffarent wayst If the focus wera on the raadlng program, 
the first atratagy would maka a dlstric*: appear to have iyproparly 
targeted peopla with low reading scores and high math scores, while the 
second strategy would maka the district appear to have Improperly 
targeted students with high reading scores and low math scores. We 
chosa to use the second strategy for this study, but results should be 
viawad with caution^ 

Povarty ir Six districta were unable to furnlah poverty data by 
student- It should ba noted that during the preliminary screanlng 
process, it was claar that studant^level poverty data were the most 
difficult data to obtain* 

Conclusion 

This appendix has described the process by which data files from 
30 districts across the country ware put Into a form that could ba used 
for the analyses in this study* In presenting a detailed account of 
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this proco^a, much of the focuo has neciissarily been on the problome 
and difficulties InvoivQd in fllo conetructlon and dnta cleflnlngi 

The data ejclBtlng within the flies of school districts offer a rich 
souree of information about achools, students, and program partlclpa-- 
tlonj the task of editing and standardising unique data sets that have 
been designed to meet the Information needg of their districts proved to 
be a time consuming one. Thu approach of using district data allowed us 
to capltallaje on the data that were already available In the record 
keeping system of these 30 LEAa. Throughout the course of the study, 
pergonnel from the districts mve mtt^mmly cooperative and helpful. 
For some dlotrlctSj the task of constructing data files was quite heavy, 
yet the districts did a remarkable job of furnishing and documenting the 
data, and nrovlding other useful Information to accompany them. 
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Im am writing you pursuant to my telophone converfiatlon on 
(date) with during which we discussed the aontent of your 

data flits on students* The purpose of this letter Is to confirm 
the characteristics of the data tape we hope to obtain from your 
district for the national Chapter 1 Targeting Study. 

Our goal is to acquire data tapes from your district that will 
have infornatlon on students currently enrolled in tim district for 
the 198S«86 school year* We are aware* however, that the most 
recent data available for gotne variables may be from the 1984-^85 
school year. For instance, the most recent achlavement data for 
students in your district is for spring of 1985, We have expressed 
our preferences concerning the source time of each variable in 
AttachiDent A* 

The variables of interest to us are listed in Attachment A. 
The list is meant to be flexible concerning the exact form of some 
of the variables. As a rule, we would prefer that you furnish us 
with data that are as fine-grained as possible. If your data are 
more detailed than those specified on the attached list, we would 
like to have the more detailed data. For Instance* data for 
special education participants that is coded by type of handicap is 
preferred over a code that merely indicates that a student is or is 
not in special education. In any case, we will need a variable 
Hit and value labels. 

We also realize that you may have other variables In your data 
base of which we are unaware that would allow us to make additional 
comparisons between Oiapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 students. Should 
you have additional data that might be of Interest to us, please 
Include it or give us a eall to discuss it. For example, the 
following types of Information for Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 
atudents would be useful: 

Household annual Income 

Years of school completed by parents 

* Disciplinary referrals 

- Occupational category of parents. For instance, 
0 • unemployed I 1 unskilled ; 2 skilled workers i 
3 » white collari 4 « professional and managers 

* Teacher judgment ratings of students considered for 
Chapter I 

^ Attendance rates 
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ConGorning the form of the data» prefer to have formatted 
raw data fllea. Please do not write binary files* Tapes must be 
S^track* Our preferenQes for file structure are In Attachraent B. 
These preferenceo art alight and are i^ant as a guide only If it is 
Just as convenient for you to use one apecif icatlon as another* If 
this is not the ease^ however, write the tape in the way that la 
mast convenient for you. 

Enclosed are two forms for you to use in doeuaantlng the 
files. One completed File Description form for each file you iinrite 

and one Tape Dcicrlption form fihould accompany each tape* 

We are also Interested in obtaining any analogous data that 
the district may have for noTi-p ublic school students # Even if data 
are available only for those non^publlc school students partlc* 
Ipatlng in Chapter 1^ they would be useful for the purposes of our 
study- 

A member of the project team from the Chapter 1 Targeting 
Study* » will be visiting the district ( date )# We hope that 

the data tape can be ready far him/her to pick up at that time* I 
will call you on ( 1 to 1-1/2 weeks bafora date ) to answer any 
questions you may have about our data needs* In the meantime If 
you have any concerns » please do not hesitate to call me or 
Christine Wood, the project director C4 15/941-7084) • 

Sincerely, 
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ATTACHMENT A^-^Llst of Varlablca 
Im For each Btudent currently enrolled in grfld^fi through 



A. pgttographic data 

Sehool enrolled for 1985-86 

Gradg level In 1985*86 

Data ot birch 

Mm 

Sm 

LlmlMd-Engliih^profleient, Vim moat recant datft available, 
my N dlohotomous variable <LEP or not LEP), May be variable 
with mmmtBl eodaa (e.g., 0 « fluunt English, 1 » limited 
Engllahi 2 « Non*-lngllih sptaker or a acore on a language 
profiaiancy tust), 

B* PgQgram parfcicipation in 1985-86 

Chaptar I parcicipant* May be dlchotosoua variable (Chapter 1 
participant or not)* May be one varlabla with savaral codes 
(^*g*, 0 - not Chapter 1, I • Chapter 1 raadlng, 2 Chapter 1 
math, ate.) Hay be a aerleo of dlohotomous variablaa (a.g*, 
participant in Chapter 1 raading prograffl or not, participant 
in Chapter 1 aath prograffl or not/ ate,)* 

Special Education Program participant. May be dlchotoooua 
variable or coded 1^ typt of handicap* 

State Compansatory Idueafclon Prograa participant 

Bilingual Education PrograA participant 

Migrant Education Program participant 

C* Program participation for 1984-85 
Chapter 1 participant 1984*85 

Achievement and poverty atatua 

Standardised test scores. Achiavaaant test scores for spring 
1985* NCEa preferred « If not NCEs, national percentile 
ranks. Separdte scores for reading, matheoatlcs, and language 
arts by subtest (e»gt| vocabulary, reading csmprehcnalon, 
etc.) or total battery (a.g*, total reading, total Mth, total 
language arts). 

Poverty status* For 1984-85, participant in National Lunch 
Progrm or recipient of AFDC* May be dlchotomoua or may be 
more detailed (e.g., 0 ■ non-partlclpant, 1 « free lunch, 2 ■ 
reduced-prlee lunch), 

II* For each school in the district: 

Chapter I school 1985-86 May be dlchotomous variable (e.g.. 
Chapter 1 school 1984-85 Chapter 1/not Chapter 1) or listing of 

school Identification codes for those 
schools with Chapter 1 programs. 
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ATTACHMENT B— Preferred Data and Tape Choractcriotlci 



DATA TYPBi 

LRECLs 

RECPMi 

DENSITY: 

LABELS: 



Moat PrefarrttU 



BDCDTC 

Any 

FB 

6250 or 1600 BPl 
IBM SL 



VB 



NL 



Least Pt'eftsk'i'ijd 



ASCII 
VBS 

800 BPl 
AL 



Tapes TOiBt be 9- track. 
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FILE DESCRIPTION 

File HmB CdsN) 

For Pbignatic Tapes Onlys 

if tape 1» labeled: ¥il^ Seq (label) Nurabor 

If tope is NOT labeled i Lrecl BlkslEfi 



Kelative 


Data Name 


Field Length 
and Type 


Daacrlptlon (valid eode^/rarigeM) 
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TAPE DESCRIPTION 



Denslcy I 
Data type I 
Labols : 
Mctm: 



bp! 

EBCDIC 
IBM Std 
FB 



ASCII 
ANSI Std 
VB 



If tape 1b labeled; Vol Scr Name 
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A major goal of Chapter 1 Is to moot the fipocifll oducatlonal neod« 
of educationfllly deprived children. The progrflm regulations doflne 
*'ediiefltlonally deprived children*' aa **chlldren whose educational flttatn- 
ment la below the laval that la appropriate for ehildran of their age*' 
(S200,3(b), 47 Federal Register 52344 (November 19, 1982)). Within the 
legal framework, dlBtrieta are permitted a great doal of latitude as to 
how educational deprivation Is measured and defined* Districts differ 
In the type of student selection ffiodel they use and in the cutoff score 
they uae to aaparate those eligible for the program from the rest of the 
school population* 

Selection models may be divided into five main categories! 

• Test score alone-^all students are tested^ Those scoring below a 
cutoff point are served. 

• Test score domlnant—^a test score is used to determine ellgibil^ 
Ityi and then a teacher rating (quantitative) or teacher judgment 
(qualitative) is used for selection from the pool of eligible 
students* 

• Composite score**^test scores are combined with teacher ratings or 
other information according to a formula. Students with a com^ 
poslte score below a cutoff point are served* 

• Teacher judgi^nt dominant^ — teachers determine which students 
should be tested* Of the students tested, those scoring below a 
cutoff point are served* 

• Mixed — usually all students scoring below one cutoff are 
eligible* Students scoring between that cutoff and another 
higher cutoff are eUglble only if teachers recommend them* 

A set of analyees was performed in which the student targeting 
practices of a district were replicated as closely as possible, using 
the data supplied by the district. In these analyseSp students were 
identified who were ellgibla to recelva services based on the student 
selection models measureSi and cutoff score used by the district to 
determine which students were educationally deprived. Table D^l 
presents the selection models used by each district* Note that all of 
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Table D-1 

Modolfl of Student Selection for Clinpter I by District 



District 



Super Large 
CI 
Dl 
D2 
Gl 

Large Urban 
LI 
L2 
01 
P2 
Rl 
SI 
S2 
S3 

Large Suburhan 
C2 
S4 

Mgdlum Urban 
Bl 
Ml 

Medium Suburban 
El 
HI 

Medium Rural 
C4 

CS 
S5 

Small Suburban 
M2 
S6 

Snail Rural 
B2 
H2 
02 

Very Small Suburban 
Jl 
PI 

Very Small Rural 
J2 
M3 



Tost 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Teat and 

Teacher 

Judgmcint 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Composite 
Score 



Toncher 
Judgment 
and 

Tcflt Score 



Mix 



X 
X 



the modole Includo a teat mot^* Howcvor, the oxnct test scoro usod 
varlefl from district to dlgtrlct* For Inatanee^ some districts me a 
total reading score as the measure of educational noGd* others use only 
the score on a reading comprchenalon subtest, and do not consider the 
vocabulary subtegt; while attll others use a total battery score that 
Includes reading I Mth, and language arts. Cutoff scorea also vary from 
district to district and sometimes within dlatrlct by grade lev^l or by 
subject matter, as shovm In Table The replications were able to 

accommodate all such variations in student selection practlceit 

The replications for the 14 dlstrlcto that use a tcst-eeore- 
dominant model and for the seven districts that use a teat score- 
followed-by-teacher- judgment model involved similar procedures* In 
almost all cases the test InforMitlon in the data base was the oame as 
that actually used by the districts for their Chapter 1 selection. In 
our replications, students whose scores fell below the diitrict cutoff 
score became the intended Chapter 1 target group and were coded as 
"eligible for Chapter 1,*' 

Five distriets In our sampia select students based on a composite 
score H2, El* C4p and ;^), That is, all students below a certain 

score are eligible for Chapter 1^ while those above the score are not- 
In general, composite scores are computed by combining test scores and 
teacher ratings or some other measure of student performance. The 
weight assigned to each factor varies from district to district; 
however, most often an attempt is made to weight each factor equally. 

Data bases from two of the five dlst cts (L2 and H2) contained 
sufficient Information for us to follow their targeting procedures 
precisely. That is, the data from one district included the composite 
score, while the data from the other district contained the factors used 
in computing the composite score. We computed the composite score for 
the latter dlstrie^^ using the same algorithm used by the district, 
including the aksi^n^nt of weights and scaling of factors. For the 



Table D-2 

Teat Cutoff Scoree by District (In NCKs) 



HlghOBt 

DlBtrlct Eligible Score 



CI 




42 


Dl 




49 


D2 




49 


01 




39 


LI 




45 


h2 






P2 


Grade 3 


42 




4 


43 




5 


43 




6 


42 




7 


43 




A 

8 


41 


01 




35 


R2 




36 


81 


Gradea K^3 


46 






44 




7 


41 




8 


39 


52 




38 


S3 




49 


Qd. 




44 




Gradae l*-6 


49 




7+ 


28 


Bl 




42 


Ml 




44 


El 




34 


HI 


Grade 7 


34 




8 


28 


C4 




44 


C5 
S5 




35 
49 


M2 




49 


S6 




38 


B2 




44 


H2 




* 


02 




49 


Jl 




* 


PI 




44 


J2 




49 


M3 




44 



*NCE could not be computed* 
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repllcjatlons, m «arci?d aCudent^ Into "Chapter l-'oilglbld" and "not 
eligible*' groups bapad on vrhetiier their cofflpoalte scorea wore above or 
below the cutoff eatabllshGd by the dintrict* 

For the three dlBtrlcts (El > 82, and 04) that used cofflpoiite scores 
for seleetlan but whose datfl baeeg lacked some information essential for 
computing the scores, we uaed tent scope fllone* These districts use 
test score data as one pare of the composite* They atsign different 
welghtg to students whose test scores are above or below a proscribed 
point (e.g.^ Scores falling In the bottom three stanlncs are given two 
points and those above that ate given only one point). We used these 
cutoff scores to assign students to the Chapter Ineligible versus 
not-ellglble categories In our replications* 

One district In our sarnpla (S6) uses teacher ratings to screen for 
potential Chapter 1 studentii and then tests only those with the lowest 
ratings t The data base for this district contains the teacher ratings 
and the test scores of the lowast-^rdted students, in addition to scores 
on other tests that are administered dlstrlctwlde* The selection 
practices for this district were easily replicated because all the 
needed data were available and could be applied In the proper sequanca* 

Three districts (LI, S3, pi) use two different student selection 
models at different teet score ranges* We were able to laatch these 
practices In our replications. For Instance, In one district everyone 
below the 25th percentile Is served automatically, and those with 
percentile scores between 25 and 40 receive service only if they are 
referred by a teacher. The targeting of Chapter 1 services to students 
in these separate score ranges was analysed separately as well as 
together. 

Thus, the Intended eligible pool for Chapter 1 was operationally 
defined according to the student targettng practices unique to each 
particular site, and differed from district to district* Clearly, 



although It Is Important to evaluate mGh district's targeting in light 
of its own deflnltlonB of edudotionfll dcprlvatloni It la also desirable 
to mkm eross-dlstrict comparisons, or at lenst to know how conimensurflte 
districts* definitions of edueatlonal deprlvntlon are* That Is, do 
definitions of educational deprivation vary widely across districts, or 
are they simllst? Since all selection models use a test score, the test 
score cutoff is helpful for this purpose * Table ahows the cutoff 

test soorcs used by each district* 

Although £hey vary from district to district, most cutoffs are 
between 40 ani SO NCEs. There Is Bomm clustering around the 35th NCR 
(25th percentile), 45th NCE <40th percentile), and again at the 49th NCE 
(49th percentile). Most of the districts that have higher cutoff scores 
also Include some other oeagurG (such as teacher judgments) in their 
selection process* That is, of the eight districts that have an eligi- 
bility cutoff at the 49th NCE, six actually select students based on 
teacher judgment or a eomposlte score. In these districts the intent is 
to serve the lowest aehievlng of those students—the decision Is simply 
not based on test scores Thus, in reality, despite the fact that dis- 
tricts establish their own criteria and these criteria vary, students 
defined as educationally deprived do not vary greatly across districts* 
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Sifflulatlon of a Change In District Targeting 
to Inelude Upper Grades 
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Dletrlct Dl la a large urban district with cinrollment of almoat 
100^000 students In Klndergarton through grade 12 and a district poverty 
level of 36%, It electa to fund echoola at the clomantary grades only 
(kindergarten through grade 6). The Chapter 1 program exists In 90 of 
95 elementary schools, with 83 schools qualified under the 25% rule and 
the remaining seven under the formerly eligible option. District Dl 
could have a Chapter 1 program at grades K through 12, but elects not 
to* One reason for its choice ia that a state compensatory education 
program operates at grades 7 throuBh 12* I^norin^ this for the moment, 
let us eKamine what would happen If Dlstriet Dl were to target all grade 
levels for Chapter 1, including the middle and senior high schools. 

Under current legislation, Dl can use at least three different 
methods of deciding which schools qualify for Chapter 1 services* Using 
the 25% rule, Dl can serve every school in the district with poverty 
over 25%, qualifying a total of 105 schools (assuming the grandfather 
clause is not invoked)* It can qualify every school over the district- 
wide average percent poor, or every school over 36X poor. Since elemen* 
tary schools tend to be the poorest, this would result in service to 
only eight middle schools and one high school* Dl can also use grade 
band averages, qualifying elementary schools over 46% poor, middle 
schools over 29%, and high schools over 15%. This strategy results In 
service at the fewest elementary schools and the most high schools. 
(These two different averaging methods are discussed in more detail in 
Chapter 3«) 

Table E^l shows the number of schools at each level that could 
legally qualify as Chapter 1 schools under each strategy. In our data 
base for district Dl, there are 7,474 students in grades 2 through 6 
served by Chapter 1. This amounts to an average of 83 Chapter 1 
students per school. If we hold the total number of Chapter 1 students 
in the district constant, then using the 25% rule. Chapter 1 would serve 
an average number of 71 students per school. Using the dlstrlctwldo 
percent, qualifying schools would. serve an average of 100 students per 

EKLC 



acliooli Using gnido biaid f3vt*rdgt*s would reeiilt In servleo to 105 
students per school. The dlsfcributlan of thr? numlu*r of Ktudi?nt^ Borved 
by Chflpter 1 at each of thcfli* school levels under each condition in 
shown In Table E--2# 



Table B-l 

Clumber of Schools Qualifying for Chupter 1 Under 
Three Different School Targeting StraCeglc:^^ 



Strntegy 


Rleroent/iry 


Middle 


HlRh School 


Total 


Total In Dlatrlct 


95 


37 


u 


U6 


25% rule 


83 


la 


4 


105 


Dlstrlctwldo average % 


66 


8 


I 


75 


Average % by grade band 


51 


14 


6 


71 


Current Practice 


90* 


0 


0 


90 



*0f the 90 aehoolfl* 83 qualify under the 25% rule and seven additional 
schools qualify under the formerly eligible option. 



Table 

Number of Students Served at Each School Lavel Under 
Three Different School Targeting Strategies 

School Targeting ~ High ^ ~ Average 



Strategy Elementary Middle School Total Per School 



25% rule 


5,908 


1,278 


284 


7,470 


71 


District average % 


6,600 


800 


100 


7,500 


100 


Average % at each 
grade band 


5,369 


1,470 


630 


7,469 


105 


Current Practice 


7,474 






7,474 


83 



The most radical change in the distribution of Chapter 1 student 
participation is produced by averaging within grade bandt SiK of the 
high echooJf qualify compared to one or four under other configurations* 
Under this school targeting strategy the total number of schools that 
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qunllfy 1^ the* Miillctst, and thn nvoriigo numb'^r of Chflpter 1 stucUnitfl 
ptr sahool Is the htghcflt» Comparad wfth currr^nt opf?rafclon8, the 
ChapCer 1 program In thin almulfttlon would (a) be iipread acrosQ rnotn? 
gmde levels <K^12 versug K-6), (b) be coficiinEr^ted fe^cr sfehoole, 
and (c) serv0 wore students within each school on the avGMgo. 

Th# IfiteMctlon of all of thm& chatiges In tcfma of the character-^ 
litlcg of the studenta that would gtleetcid for Chapter 1 Is very corn- 
pit*. Tht r«ng0 and avcrflge pereancage of poor students In Dlstrtct 01 
i§ very different at ft^eh i^^hool Ipv^^I* For tKsmplet 66 of the 90 
©lanstntary ichooli have poverty levels higher than the pooreit high 
school. By using grade band averages and serving min high schoolsi Dl 
would oKoiuJe 15 elementary schools with higher povarty levols than the 
ilK high gehool® made eligible under this method* While more senior 
high school students would receive Chapter 1 services In this situations 
thi^y would dotoe from schools with much lower poverty levels and higher 
achlevgment levels than the elementary schools that would be exeludedi 
This discrepancy In the percentage of poverty among the school levels Is 
not unique to district Dl » as we have shown. 

As Table E*2 showa, If District 01 uses grade band averages, the 
number of Chapter 1 students in each school is the highest eompared with 
the ether strategies # Presumably this would mean that a higher cutoff 
score far eligibility would be up^d and that the average scores of 
Chapter 1 students would be higher* A computer simulation using Dl*s 
data base was carried out to compare the difference in the average 
achievement score of the lowest scoring 5^908 students in the poorest B3 
elementary schools (simulating the 25% rule) to the scores of the lowest 
scoring 5,369 students In the poorest 51 elementary sehaola (simulating 
grade band average percent)* As predicted, the students in the 51 
school sample had a higher mean achievement score than those In the 83 
school sample* Using grade band averages and keeping the total number 
of students in the program constant resulted in serving a higher* 
achieving group of elcfflcntary school students* In the first group the 



mtmn was 32#5 MCRq, compared to 30.2 NGKSi In the 51 school anmpJo tht? 
ficorefl of Rtudrnfce rm$Pd from l to 42 NCRs while In tho B3 school 
©afflplo the highest aeore me 38,3* 

Whpn the avariiga scoras of the icleetad students In eiich of th^ 51 
poorest schodli wero compared under e two targotlng stroteglaSi every 
school conslfltently had a hlghor ffloan achievement level when grade band 
average percent was used to select schools* Serving 31 fewer elementary 
schools but more students per school meant that the program would be 
g©rvlng a higher achieving group* Thus even though the total number of 
stud^ntfl at th# ^lamtntary gt^A^n Is nmall^r, tht^ f^roup of eiam^ntary 
students that is served la not, on the averagei educattonally needier 
(l*e., lower scoring). 

The affect of distributing the Chapter 1 program more evenly across 
the grade levels will affect the achievement level of Chapter 1 students 
both at the elementary grades and at the high school grades * Average 
achievemtnt scores will increase if note fitudciico are served in fewer 
schools* From the simulation it Is evident tnat the direction of the 
change is related to both school selection and sttidant selection deci- 
sions # Serving fewer elementary iehools but a higher proportion of 
students in those schools will increase average achievement scores # 
Similarly I serving a greater proportion of high school students in the 
schools already participating in Chapter 1 will increase average 
achievement* If more high schools are added to Chapter I and these 
additions are offset by cutting back on the number of elementary schools 
In the program, one might reach more lower achieving high school stu** 
dents but Include a higher achieving group of students at the elementary 
level than was previously served. The preceding simulation shows that a 
district's decision to target Chapter 1 services at only the lower 
grades will not necessarily result In students being served who are less 
In need than If the program were targeted across the entire grade 
spectrum. 
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APPENDIX F 



Data Tablcfl for ChnngcB In Sagiplc Dlstrlcta 
from 1981 to 1986 



CtiBe 



Listing of DaCfl for AnalyHl« nf Recent ChnnRGS In Chapter I Targotlng 







Number of 


Schools 












At lii/^ar i nn 


Ornde 


Bandfl 


Total 


Tl 


Chi 






Program AUot^fltlons 


rCT 


rlipil 


19B1 


1986 


1981 


19R6 


1981 


1986 


1981 


1986 


i 70 4 




1 QBAA 
1 ^50'* 


1 OR! 






1-12 




83 




35 






3,365,138 


4,106,000 


2,451,282 
6,268,500 


$487 


$804 


FK*-6 


PK-6 




95 




90 


R.M.LA 


R,LA 


6,379,405 


10,500,000 


346 


400 


K-8 


K-8 


132 


106 


101 


105 


R,M 


R*U 


5,537,852 


7,404,006 


4,420,192 


793 


599 


K-12 


K-12 




249 




133 








40,293,163 


24,055,020 




481 


PK-12 


PK-12 


99 


89 


66 


52 


R.MpLA 


R^H 


5,323,588 


3,900,905 


2,12H J4?) 


W4 


324 




K*8 




102 






R,H,LA 




15,252,680 


9,005,822 


5,376,476 


/02 


425 


K-8 


K-6 


42 


33 


[ft 


10 


RjH 


R,M 


55(5,564 


t, 03a, 027 


619,702 


SiO 


585 


K*12 


K-12 




47 




22 


R.HiLA 


R|M|LA 


4,384,930 


6,013,271 


3,589,923 


843 


718 


K-8 


K-6 


56 


34 


21 


21 


R,M 


RjM 


3,100,000 


3,500,000 


2,089,500 


765 


653 


PK-5 


K-5 


33 


19 


15 


15 


R.MpLA 


R,M 


1,295,749 


1 ,954,542 


1,166,862 


598 


648 




K-6 


4J 


J3 


13 


15 


R,M 


R|M|LA 


1,197,460 


1,842,237 


1,099,815 
2,495,664 


502 


418 




1 is 


87 


78 






R,M 


R,M»LA 


4,001,012 


4,180,342 


520 


462 


i o 


1-A 
10 


26 


25 


2 


2 


R,M,LA 


RpMjLA 


82,364 


110,758 


66,123 


481 


354 


i-r, 


1-6 


29 


31 


2 


5 


R 


R 


132,767 


251,000 


149,847 


891 


652 


1-8 






16 




6 






988,850 


673,031 


401,800 






K-12 


8 


11 


7 


11 


R,M 


R,M,LA 


676,440 


1,295,944 


773,679 


244 


361 


7-12 


7-12 


6 


6 


4 


6 


R,M,LA 


RjMpLA 




180,000 


107,460 




269 


K-6,HS 


K-6,HS 


17 


17 


9 


8 


R,LA 


R 


305,418 


443,350 


264,799 


475 


530 


1-8 


1-8 


12 


12 


11 


11 


R 


R 


544,727 


335,000 


199,995 


689 


267 


2-9 


2-9 


6 


6 


4 


4 


R,M 


RpM.LA 


113,000 


131,597 


78,563 


1,119 


534 


PK-B 


PK-8 


6 


6 


6 


5 






202,004 


355,000 


211,935 




474 


K-S 


1-8 


3 


3 


2 


2 


R,H 


R,H,LA 


156,120 


138,317 


82,575 


507 


241 


2-4 


2-3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


R 


R 


142,000 


89,000 


53,133 
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1-8 
1-12 


K-8 


7 


5 


7 


5 


R 


R 


121,151 


152.712 


91,169 


757 


365 


2-9 


2 


2 


2 


2 


R,H,LA 


R,M 


405,717 


207,102 


123,640 


799 


338 


K-8 
K-6 


K,4-8 


5 


5 


5 


4 


R.M.LA 


R|M,LA 


523,517 


384,232 


229,387 
24,853 


522 


506 


1-6 


2 


2 


1 


1 


R,M 


R*M 


66,253 


41,629 


656 


234 


1-6 


1-8 


1 


2 


I 


2 


R 


RtM 


9,824 


41,454 


24,748 


378 


619 


K-8 


K-8 


1 


I 
5 


1 


1 


R 


R 


4,529 


16,247 


9,699 


906 


606 




1-8 






3 








94,122 


56,191 




426 



iivaluea havi bien adjusted for Inflation mA are reported In terns of 1981 dollars. 



Ntttlonul Salary Ldvcflw and Percentcigo Increa«e Blnc^ i9BJ 
far Teachara and Aides by Year 



Siilflrlog Percentage Inc ra nfie SI nco 1 96 1 

Ytar Teacher^ AldeB^ Teachers Aides Cnmbtnod 



1981 


$17,768 


$4,48 








1982 


19,275 


4.88 


8.5 


8.9 


8.7 


1983 


20,809 


5.28 


17.1 


17.9 


17.5 


1984 


22,039 


5.48 


24.0 


22.3 


23,2 


1985 


23,587 


5.89 


32.7 


31 .5 


32.1 


1986 


25,276 


6,20 


42.3 


38.4 


40.3 



Sources Tha annual edltlonB of the "National Survoy of Salaries and 
Wages in Public Schools" conducted by Educational Researeh Scrvlae«, 
Inc* 



^Teachtr salaries are annual races* 
Aide salaries are hourly rates. 



